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Making Christmas Presents Out of Wood 


Did you ever think of the possi- 
bilities of making children happy 
with Christmas presents made from 
wood—right out of your yard? 


Look at the illustration on this 
page, at the happy, playing chil- 
dren—and then look at the dog 
house. What does it all suggest to 
youre 





Many children, big and little, in 
your community would be made 
happy by a pet, or a house for a pet. 


In almost every town of any size 
there is aman or a woman or a store 
that makes a practice of selling 
pets. Find out who is buying a pet, 
or who has bought one, and see if a 
house is not needed for a Christmas 
present. 


Help the kids, get them to use 
wood in building houses for their 
pets, and later on in life when they 
come to build homes for themselves 
they will not forget wood. 


Perhaps it is rather a new idea 
that a lumber yard can furnish the 
finest of presents for children—but 
is it not a good one? Take one 
more look at the illustration. What 
about it? 





“By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 
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should mean more to you than just ordi- 
nary Western Spruce because the 10 to 
12 million feet of lumber in stock at our 
Vancouver, Wash., plant was specially in- 
spected and selected by Uncle Sam for 
airplane construction. 
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Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


3. H. Baxter & Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Fred E. Campbell 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Babcock Lumber Co, 
Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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This high grade lumber possesses light- 
ness, strength, resiliency and easy-working 
qualities which attract builders and dealers 
seeking longer life and bigger values in 
lumber. At the present time we are using 
this lumber to manufacture 


ills: 
ret, NEW YORK CITY RAYMOND, WASH. 
Willapa Lumber Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Leslie J. Campbell 
Omaha, Neb. 


J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 
0. O. Russell, Denver, Colo, 
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In JUNE the total world’s tonnage of ships was 
4,750,000 gross tons, or 2,500, 000 tons in excess 
of the prewar period. It is believed that after a 
few months there will be a gradual decline in ocean 
freight rates. 


THE SUCCESSFUL existence for seventeen years of 
a Liars’ Club prompts the speculation as to just 
why its membership should be restricted to travel- 
ing salesmen in the lumber fraternity. Is there no 
other branch in the industry which could support 
an institution of this sort? 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., who re- 
cently inspected mine timbers and railway ties at 
Birmingham, Ala., states that the timbers treated 
with sodium fluoride are in at least as good con- 
dition as those treated with zine chloride. 


THE AMERICAN Bureau of Shipping has denied 
first class register to concrete ships and has put 
them in the experimental class, and Lloyds has 
also given them a similar rating. This decision was 
reached after consultation with prominent ship 
builders and naval architects, whose opinion in gen- 
eral was that concrete ships might be considered 
reliable under 3,500 tons, but not over that capacity. 


RAILROAD electrification in this country has had 
its chief development thus far on mountain grades 
as electricity surpasses steam in traction power 
and in the amount of freight that can be sent over 
the tracks in a given length of time. Its effi- 


ciency is also not seriously reduced by cold weather. 
Its ability to relieve traffic congestion, however, 


will be the impetus for the next large development 
and within the next ten years there will be a great 
amount of electrification not alone in the United 
States but in France, Switzerland, Sweden and 
many other countries. 





THE PERFORATION of the surface of woods which 
are impenetrable to creosote treatment with holes 
approximately the depth of the treatment desired 
has been found a very efficient and satisfactory 
expedient, and especially so in connection with 
the treatment of Douglas fir, which is injured by 
the prolonged application of heat otherwise neces- 
sary for impregnation. The dedication to the pub- 
lie of the patent upon this process is therefore a 
matter of great interest and value to the lumber 
industry. 


Western Foresters Disapprove 
Compulsory Forestry 


There have been suggestions from various 
sources recently that the man who owns land 
which would grow trees and is not useful for any- 
thing else should be compelled to grow trees upon 
it. The president of the Society of Foresters has 
been one of the most intemperate advocates of this 
form of sumptuary legislation. 

It is of interest to note, therefore, thru the re- 
port in this issue that the Missoula (Mont. ) section 
of that society favors the idea of compulsory legis- 
lation in so far only as it deals with the clearing 
up of slash and organized codperation for fire pro- 
tection. The report, which appears upon page 62, 
is squarely against any laws or regulations com- 
pelling any private individual to enter into forestry 
against his own wishes. 

Our readers will find other sensible suggestions 
in the report, which is another straw indicating 
that lumbermen and those foresters who are most 
closely in touch with actual lumbering operations 
are not very far apart in their views regarding a 
national forest policy. 


Honest Work and Respect for Law 
Nation’s Chief Needs 


More production and more general observance 
of law might well be adopted as the slogan of 
every good citizen of the United States and the 
goal to which the efforts of every patriotic organ- 
ization should point. 

We have the spectacle today in free, enlight- 
ened, law abiding America of an organization of 
men, under the leadership of wild eyed radicals 
posing as representatives of union labor, passing 
resolutions demanding the impeachment of a fed. 
eral judge who has insisted upon observance of 
the law of the land. 

Only a short time ago organized labor was 
advised by its leaders to lay plans for securing 


- the elevation to the Supreme Court of men who 


could be relied upon to favor union labor in their 
decisions. 

This flouting of the law is not confined, by any 
means, to labor organizations. In Chiea igo, the 
second largest city of America, crime is running 
rampant, murder, thieve ry and banditry being of 
common occurrence, While the daily press of 
Chicago is frantically demanding that the Gov- 
ernment intervene in Mexico to put a stop to the 
robbing and killing of Americans, it seems to 
make little effort to bring its powerful influence 
to bear on the authorities to stop lawlessness in 
Chicago, where there is probably ten times as 
much banditry and murder of American citizens 
as there is in Mexico. 

Then we have the spectacle of a very prominent 
former Government official injecting himself into 
the coal strike controversy and openly charging 
coal operators with making profits of as much as 
2,000 percent, and thru this charge making it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring about an amicable set- 
tlement of the strike. As these swollen profits 
were supposed to have been made while this gen- 


tleman was holding high Government position one 
wonders why he did not at that time invoke the 
law against profiteering and thus save the people 
from an unjust burden. 

Men of America, can’t we have less polities 
and more good business sense displayed in han- 
dling these problems of such vital interest to the 
people? Can’t we have a general display of pure 
American patriotism that will result in the pun- 
ishment or deportation of the undesirable alien 
and putting to shame the radical labor leaders 
who would flout law and order and bring contempt 
upon our Government? 

Can’t we bring home to every man the necessity 
of giving a real day’s work for a day’s pay and 
of speeding up production in every line rather 
than reducing the output of factory, farm and 
mine? 

More production and greater respect for law 
should be the established slogan of every good 
American, 
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The Ten-Dollar Per Diem 


Charge Remains 


In the news columns will be found a special 
telegram from Washington announcing that the 
Railroad Administration will continue the $10 
per diem charge upon lumber carloads held for 
reconsignment beyond forty-eight hours. 

It is made clear, however, that this is consid- 
ered an emergency matter, one source of relief 
for car shortage and terminal congestion, and sub- 
ject to discontinuance when it is no longer neces- 
sary. 

It is also made clear that the charge is not 
directed at the transit privilege on lumber in gen- 
eral, but only toward its abuse, the transit priv- 
ilege itself being regarded as a necessary and 
helpful transportation service. 

Regarding the charge of discrimination which 
has been raised in that the ruling is directed 
against only one commodity, the reply is made 
that refrigerator cars and grain transportation 
have also been the subject of similar direct action, 
and other freight will be required to promote 
greater car efficiency as the necessity may arise. 

In the hearings on this matter there has been 
some suggestion that delays in unloading cars set 
for the consignee should also have attention. It 
is stated in this reply that the car service section 
has taken this up with all the regional directors 
and finds this situation is in good shape. Lumber 
retailers and the large consumers of lumber are 
unloading it with reasonable promptness. 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already edi- 
torially remarked, this decision can not be 
claimed as a victory by those who oppose the 
lumber reconsignment practice as a general propo- 
sition and will not be regarded as a defeat by 
those who defend it. 

The $10 charge originally adopted by the Rail- 
road Administration as a car efficiency measure 
will, of course, tend to reduce abuses of the recon- 
signment privilege as long as it is in force. It 
is, however, not to be a permanent prescription 
for this disease, which it may be remarked is not 
by any means limited to lumber transportation. 
In times of price unsettlement and speculation in 
other basic commodities, such, for example, as 
coal, freight terminals have been congested with 
long strings of loaded ears blithely paying demur- 
rage charges in lieu of warehousing, while their 
owners dickered for a price advantage that would 
more than absorb the expense. 

When the use of cars for warehousing purposes 
conflicts with their dire need for transportation 
functions such emergency measures as the $10 
per diem charge would appear to be justified in 


the interest of transportation service to the gen- 
eral public. 


Union Labor Begins to 
Look Ahead 


That certain leaders of union labor are becoming 
somewhat alarmed regarding possible future retri- 
bution for present excesses is apparent. They have 
discovered, for one thing, that the union principle 
is less successful the more successful it is. As long 
as only a comparatively small percentage of the 
working force of the country is unionized such ad- 
vantages as they may be able to secure in wages 
are not generally reflected in the cost of living. But 
as s00n as any great proportion of labor product has 
to bear an increased wage the advance at once is 
reflected in an increased cost of the things the la- 
borer must buy. A writer in the November issue 
of the Carpenter in discussing this phase says: 

When there were millions of people lacking the cour- 
age to join a union, who worked longer hours for less 
money than the union men, they acted as “shock 
absorbers,” as it were. They made up by the long 
hours and low wage for our shorter hours and com- 
paratively high wage. But they now have also been 
put on the same level, and the result is increased cost 
of everything. A new scheme of economics must be 
worked out. 

This scheme must be constructive, free from politics ; 
it must be practical, allowing for the largest develop- 
ment of individuality and encouragement of capital. 
There must be no destruction of values; every such 
destruction is only a further step toward poverty— 
like a burned building, something (value) has actually 
been destroyed that can never be regained. It is going 
into the air and can not be reassembled. This scheme 
also must be free from all taint of expropriation. 
Nothing is created by changing values from one to 
another. It must also be completely free from all 
vagaries of every description. In other words, it must 
be real—business. 

That is something which the rest of us appear 


to have discovered before the trade unionists. In 
the same issue of the publication mentioned is 
quoted, apparently with approval, an article from 
the Shoemakers’ Journal on the importance of 
‘‘keeping agreements,’’ which is of special sig- 
nificance in view of the many strikes now pending 
and in the recent past which have been in direct vio- 
lation of contracts. This writer in his closing para- 
graph says: 

In fact the real test of good faith comes in keeping 
agreements when they are not wholly satisfactory. 
If everything is smooth and pleasant, the honor of 
either side is not tested. Under any circumstances it 
is better for the parties in immediate interest to suffer 
some real or fancied injustice for a few months than 
to sacrifice their own reputation and injure their fel- 
lows by repudiating their plighted word or any settle- 
ment made on their behalf by sanction of their vote 
or in the exercise of constitutional powers to which 
they have given their allegiance. In short nothing 
can justify any union or member thereof for violating 
its contract or allowing it to be violated. ; ; 

The same thought is expressed editorially in a 
short paragraph where the following occurs: 

It is to be hoped that the mania for smashing trade 
union discipline and slamming ahead in defiance of 
solemn pledges is about to curl up its toes and die. 
The margin between that and complete chaos is too 
narrow to be contemplated without misgivings. 

Two other paragraphs, apparently directed 
against the danger from I, W. W. influence, read as 
follows: 


No power on earth can crush the organizations of 
labor save the adoption of unwise policies and an un- 
relenting attitude to refuse to see the danger that is 
apparent. 

There is imminent danger in adopting other than a 
rational and well considered action from now on. We 
should exercise scrupulous care that the forces of re- 
action and destruction may not destroy that which it 
has caused so much sacrifice to gain. 


These utterances are all significant because they 
indicate a feeling upon the part of some at least 
in the union ranks that there is some limitation 
upon what can be done in the name of union labor. 


The Limitation Rule on 
Freight Claims 


At the present time there is a 4-year rule of limi- 
tation on railroad claims, and unless the claimant 
brings suit within the 2-year period he is barred. 

Formerly the railroad could accept liability, but 
the United States Supreme Court recently ruled that 
this provision in the bill of lading is mandatory 
upon the railroad, as well as upon the shipper, and 
that the railroad can not pay a claim after the two 
years have passed—even in those hypothetical cases 
where it desires to do so. 

A complaint is now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to strike this limita- 
tion out of the uniform bill of lading. After a 
claim is presented it is up to the railroad company 
and if it prolongs its investigation beyond the 2- 
year period before deciding for or against the 
claim, it is contended that the limitation should 
not run against the claimant. 

In the present situation some traffic managers 
for shippers recommend that claims be made just 
as soon as possible after the cause for claim arises 
and that suit be brought upon some fixed date fol- 
lowing the filing of the claim, say a year thereafter, 
whatever the status of the railroad’s investigation 
of the claim. It is said to be quite remarkable how 
a suit filed on a claim expedites the railroad’s han- 
dling of it. 


Some Timely Hints on] Repairs 
in the Sawmill 


On pages 46, 47 and 68 of this issue of the AmMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be found a timely and en- 
lightening article by R. C. Leibe on repaiis in the 
sawmill. Mr. Leibe speaks from practical experi- 
ence and describes repair methods which have 
proved valuable. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends that 
this article be placed in the hands of the man 
who will superintend the annual overhauling of 
the sawmill. Next year is certain to be a rush 
year and consequently all possible repairs should 
be made at the time of the annual shut down. Re- 
pairs are always expensive, and they will be par- 
ticularly expensive next year, when the demand for 
lumber in all probability will be such that manu- 
facturers will want to operate every possible day. 

Correspondence upon the best method of making 
repairs to sawmill machinery is invited by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as it feels that this is one 
field in which the exchange of ideas can be of 
especial benefit. 


Silo Stock to’ Have Official 
Grade Recognition 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that the 
inspection department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has worked out grades for silo material 
which will be presented at the next meeting of its 
grading rules committee for consideration looking 
toward their approval. 

A campaign for the promotion of silo construc- 
tion, which is really an important part of the cam- 
paign for better and more intensive farming, has 
been considerably hampered for some time by the 
difficulty encountered in securing silo material. A 
standard specification for southern pine silo stock 
should be of assistance in helping the mills take 
advantage of this profitable outlet for a portion of 
their product. 

Not only is there an immediate and direct profit 
in what can be secured for this class of material, 
but the building of silos, by adding to the prosper- 
ity of the farmer, creates an enlarged market for 
other items in the lumber stock list. 


An Apt Simile for Federal 
Trade Commission 


A recent issue of Paper in an editorial discussing 
the Federal Trade Commission complains that it 
has used its restrictive powers under the law al- 
most entirely to the neglect of its promotive pow- 
ers and in this connection very aptly remarks: 

‘«The traffic cop stationed on a busy corner uses 
both hands, with one he warns some to stop, while 
with the other he beckons some to proceed. We 
have had a one-armed commission that has devoted 
the solitary member exclusively to halting traffic, 
with not a signal to anyone to move on.’’ 

It therefore opposes the present appeal of the 
Federal Trade Commission for a radical extension 
of its powers, at least as long as its present per- 
sonnel is continued. 


How Wage Earners Are Being 
Helped to Acquire Homes 


According to the best estimates there is a short- 
age in the United States of about 1,000,000 homes. 
One of the biggest problems before the country 
is the supplying of these needed dwellings. There 
is much more involved in this matter than the com- 
fort and health of the families now lacking proper 
living accommodations, important as those con- 
siderations unquestionably are. Bound up in this 
question of shortage of housing are factors of 
vast economic and social import, such as the re- 
duction of labor turnover, the counteracting of 
‘¢red’’ propaganda, and the industrial prosperity 
of hundreds of communities. 

Therefore the facilitating, by every possible 
means, of the building of homes becomes a matter 
in which all good citizens should be vitally inter- 
ested. While the lumber and other industries en- 
gaged in supplying building materials naturally 
have a more direct interest in increasing the num- 
ber of houses built, the banking, manufacturing 
and mercantile interests, as well as professional 
men and women, also are coming to realize that 
their prosperity depends in the last analysis upon 
a stable, productive and contented—because well 
housed—population, So generally is this truth 
now understood that in all movements looking to 
the alleviation of the housing shortage, such as the 
‘¢own your own home’’ campaigns that have ac- 
complished such splendid results during the last 
year, business men other than lumbermen, as well as 
professional men, have coéperated enthusiastically 
and efficiently. 

This force of public spirit, of the same warp and 
woof as the patriotism that achieved difficult and 
almost impossible tasks during the war, must be 
harnessed in even greater measure than has yet 
been done to the herculean job of providing the 
million homes that should be built during 1920. It 
must be geared to the task that is perhaps the most 
urgent of all in this connection—that of financing 
the building of houses for the thousands upon 
thousands who desire to acquire homes and who 
are able to pay for them in monthly instalments 
not greatly in excess of the amounts they have been 
accustomed to pay as rent, but for whom the mak- 
ing of a large enough initial payment to conform 
to the requirements of building investors is out 
of the question, and who can not bridge the gap 
between the amount obtainable from a building 
and loan association and the cost of the projected 
building. 
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These features of what is admittedly a difficult 
problem are being worked out in a satisfactory 
way in many communities thru the organization of 
corporations, usually not primarily for profit, to 
build homes and sell them upon terms that can be 
met by any honest and industrious wage earner or 
salaried person, because involving but little more 
financial strain than the payment of rent. 

A number of such plans have been described in 
recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In 
fact, there seems to have been an awakening all 
over the country to the need of doing something to 
bridge the gap that exists between the class of 
potential home builders referred to, on the one 
side, and the lender upon building mortgages and 
the building and loan associations upon the other. 
The home building corporations organized during 
the last year probably number several score. They 
vary considerably in character and in. methods, 
tho those of a quasi-public nature—at least to the 
extent of being fostered by chambers of commerce 
and other business and civie bodies—probably pre- 
dominate. The reason for this marked public in- 
terest, which permeates the general business and 
professional circles of the several communities, is 
found in the universal recognition of the fact that 
home owning not only is a good thing for any city 
or town, but that, in these unsettled times, it may 
become a veritable bulwark of organized society. 

Another class of home building corporations is 
that promoted wholly or in part by individual in- 
dustrial interests primarily for the purpose of en- 
abling them to obtain and hold the number and 
class of workmen essential for the efficient and 
profitable operation of their plants. In still an- 
other class the element of direct or indirect pe- 
cuniary profit for the promoters may exist. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate, rather than to at- 
tempt to separate these organizations into clearly 
defined classes, to say that any or all of the factors 
mentioned may enter into their composition. 

The Home & Housing Association recently or- 
ganized in St. Louis, Mo., under the auspices of 
the chamber of commerce and the commercial club, 


may be taken as an interesting example of com- 
munity effort in promoting home building. This 
plan was fully described on page 49 of the Nov. 22 
issue. Half of the $2,000,000 capital stock hag 
been subscribed and actual building operations are 
soon to begin. The slogan of the association is: 
‘“One thousand new homes for St. Louis in 1920.’’ 
In passing, 1t may be noted that a lumberman— 
Joseph O’Neil, vice president of fhe O’Neil Lum- 
ber Co.—is active in this movement, affording a 
good illustration of a thought which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN had in mind in this discussion; 
namely, that lumbermen should investigate the 
possibilities of increasing the building of homes 
in 1920 thru the organization of corporations to 
help potential builders who can not at the outset 
meet the requirements of mortgage investors or 
utilize the aid of loan and building associations. 
That they should also heartily back all existing 
building and loan associations, and help to start 
new ones wherever needed, hardly needs stating. 

To revert to the St. Louis plan, the homes to be 
erected by the association will be sold to members 
on the basis of an initial payment of 10 percent, 
the balance to be covered by small monthly pay- 
ments extending over a period of ten or more years, 
each payment to include all carrying charges as 
well as a margin to apply against the principal. 
It is estimated that under this plan the monthly 
cost to the purchaser will be very little, if any, in 
excess of the rental of a house of equal cost. The 
capital stock, or ‘‘trust fund,’’ of the association 
is divided into shares of $100 par value each. It 
is not intended that any return in excess of 6 
percent shall accrue to subscribers to the fund, 
as the enterprise is solely in the interest of a 
greater and better city. 

Over against the foregoing description of a 
housing corporation organized to function in one 
of the largest cities of the country may be placed 
the case of Lockport, N. Y., a town of about 20,- 
000, but a considerable manufacturing center and 
therefore greatly in need of additional homes. On 
page 44 of the issue of Nov. 15 there was described 


the launching of a ‘‘drive,’’ under the auspices 
of the board of commerce, for the raising by popu- 
lar subscription. of a fund of $500,000 for the 
financing of home building thru a corporation 
known as the Lockport Homes Co. The promoters 
of the movement hope thus to secure means for 
building about 300 homes, as an additional $500,- 
000 can be secured thru mortgages on the new 
houses. 

There of course are many thousands of prospec- 
tive home builders who have sufficient money al- 
ready saved to finance their projects with the aid 
of the building and loan associations or by tlie 
placing of mortgages thru the usual channels of 
such business, and the number of houses that will 
be erected by this class of builders during the com- 
ing year undoubtedly will be very large. It does 
not, however, begin to cover the entire field, and 
it is highly important both from the viewpoint of 
the lumber industry and that of the nation’s wel- 
fare and prosperity that effective aid be given to 
the fullest possible extent to the many who want 
to acquire homes but who do not possess the meaus 
for making large payments. On the other hand, 
the builder and seller of course must be fully safe- 
guarded in his investment. 

During the approaching period of comparative 
inaction in the building line, at least in the north- 
ern States, because of unfavorable weather lum- 
ber dealers should be thinking how they best can 
help to increase the volume of home building during 
1920 by aiding those to build who otherwise will 
not be able to do so. The individual dealer can 
not accomplish much along this line by working 
alone, but by enlisting all the forces of the com- 
munity a great deal can be accomplished, as ex- 
perience has shown. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be very glad to hear from any of its readers 
who are identified with any community plan, either 
on a large or a small seale, for the purpose of fos- 
tering home building among wage earners or other 
persons without much accumulated means but with 
a sufficient regular income to insure ability to meet 
the obligations of instalment purchasing. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Efforts to control speculative loans invariably 
result in adverse criticism of the banking interests 
that enter into any movement of discrimination in 
the making of loans. Necessarily those who have ac- 
cumulated paper profits dislike to see those profits 
vanish into thin air when they are met with an in- 
ability to carry their speculative ventures thru. 
The situation growing out of the recent advance in 
the stock market was no exception to the rule. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the banks were 
severely criticised by those who were more inter- 
ested in speculative ventures in the stock market 
than they were in the welfare of the country at 
large. 

It has been obvious to students of financial de- 
velopments for some months that the stock market 
was reaching the point where it would become im- 
perative on the part of the banks to discriminate 
in the matter of loans, not particularly because of 
the stock market alone but because of the specula- 
tive tendency in other lines. Too much credit was 
being swallowed up in a form of loans which are 
not self liquidating and subsequently business was 
certain to suffer because of the inability to obtain 
the necessary credit at the banks. Some phases 
of speculation it seems impossible to reach, as, for 
example, speculation in oil ventures where the re- 
turn is so large, if oil is struck, as to justify the 
payment of high interest rates. The stock market, 
however, is susceptible to influence of the money 
market. 

In his letter to Senator Robert L. Owen, Gover- 
nor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board ex- 
plained the attitude of the board rather clearly 
when he pointed out that during the week ending 
Nov. 8 the Federal Reserve Board had sold to other 
Federal Reserve banks $90,000,000 of acceptance 
for the account of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, yet in spite of this action the reserves 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank fell to 40 
percent. Under these circumstances, in order to pre- 
vent further expansion it became necessary to call 
the attention of the large rediscounting banks to 
the situation. 

The control that was exercised over the stock 
market was quite similar to that established by the 
money pool committee during the war period. Lead- 
ing bankers were aware of the disposition of the 
governmental authorities to reéstablish the money 
pool type of control. Attainment of the results 
which would have been affected by a new money 
pool organization would be the only way of avoid- 
ing a renewal of actual Government oversight in 
some form. As the treaty of peace now has been 
rejected, the war powers continue in the hands of 
the Government just as they did during the ex- 
istence of hostilities; hence Government supervision 
is still available. 


The attitude of the Federal Reserve Board to- 
ward speculation of other kinds is emphasized in its 
letter to the National Farmers’ Organization dur- 
ing its session in Tennessee in which attention was 
called to the fact that Federal Reserve funds could 
not be relied upon for use in facilitating the hoard- 
ing of staple commodities. This clearly sets at 
rest the claim put forward in some quarters that a 
different line of action was being applied in the 
financial market from that which had been made 
effective in the interior of the country. The 
hoarding of commodities has been recognized as 
a dangerous feature in the situation for some time. 
Banks, in some instances, have allowed themselves 
to become rather heavily burdened with commodity 
loans. Advances on staples in large quantities had 
been made by some of the New York banks, as is 
illustrated by the recent auction sales in which 
staples, serving as collateral, were disposed of by 
order to ‘‘clean up’’ loans which have been based 
thereon. The sincerity of the board is clearly in- 
dicated by this action, as it is recognized that any 
encouragement of unnecessary hoarding simply 
adds to the burden upon the public in living costs 
by stabilizing and enhancing of prices of food and 
other staple commodities. 

Considerable attention is being given to the 
problem of stabilizing the dollar. The decline in 
the purchasing power of money more and more ar- 
rests the attention of thoughtful men everywhere 
and it is obvious that it can not continue much 
further without very great disaster growing out 
of the disturbances of economic and industrial re- 
lationships. This, however, is a problem that, while 
urgent, does not call for hasty action but rather a 
careful analysis of conditions. 

It is not a cheap gold dollar that is causing the 
trouble, as has been repeatedly pointed out in these 
articles, but rather a ‘‘paper’’ or ‘‘ credit dollar’’ 
which has taken the place of gold and has driven 
both gold and silver from actual circulation. Gold 
technically is furnished in this country by way of 
redemption but is not currently demanded as it 
would be if the.remainder of the world were not off 
of the gold basis. Under the present conditions, the 
world is suffering from the old paper money dis- 
ease, the symptoms of which have been manifested 
frequently in the past and are well understood. 
This disease calls for sound remedies. 

These remedies simply are the reduction of in- 
flation thru the suspension of the issues of what 
is practically fictitious purchasing power, and the 
redemption of obligations already created by re- 
storing gold redemption. The effect of such a pol- 
icy would be to eliminate ‘‘ fiat credit,’’ from which 
the community is suffering just as in former years 
the ‘‘fiat money’’ regime was ended and the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States and the 


banks resumed the liquidation of notes in specie. 

Any attempt to stabilize the dollar at the present 
figure by any scheme or mechanism which would re- 
sult in fixing its value practically would be to rec- 
ognize the cheap money and cheap credit disease 
as incurable and to provide for its retention in the 
body politic. This would be a one sided stabiliza- 
tion program. If it would work as its sponsors ex- 
pect it to, it would give each member of the com- 
munity a uniform volume of spending power or 
control over commodities, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful, if it is not a self evident impossibility, 
that such a result would be attained. 

The real difficulty in the world’s situation today 
is that there is a shortage of goods, and the reason 
is clear. Less goods have been produced during 
the period since the war than were before the war. 
Surplus stocks or reserves have been depleted be- 
cause the man power of the world has been re- 
duced by the transfer of millions of men from 
productive lines to war activities or non-productive 
lines. It is obvious, therefore, that the solution of 
this problem is not in the stabilization of present 
values but rather in the speeding up of production 
in order to supply the immediate needs and to 
build up the depleted reserves. 

A study of living costs indicates clearly that 
prices are coming down but very slowly. Food- 
stuffs reflect the decline in wholesale prices ex- 
cepting in a few articles. Sugar, of course, has 
advanced, and there are other instances of this 
character. There is a tremendous amount of prof- 
iteering. Of this there is little doubt in the un- 
biased mind, but wholesale prices of meats which 
enter largely into our diet are notably lower. The 
retailer, however, apparently has not given the con- 
sumer the full share in the benefit of this decline. 

A careful survey of this situation has been made 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago which has 
disclosed the fact that prices at the retail stores 
show a much wider range than they did a year ago. 
For instance, the spread between the maximum 
and minimum quotations at retail stores investi- 
gated was about 13 percent a year ago, whereas at 
the present time it is about 19 percent, showing 
that there has been a reduction in the minimum 
price of about 6 percent, altho the maximum price 
is only about 1% percent below the corresponding 
period of 1918. 

This would seem to indicate a disposition of 
the public to- ignore the trend of prices, or to ab- 
sorb the benefits of the decline in minimum price 
in the form of service required from the retailer. 
The result is the same. The American people have 
not yet reached the point where they will buy frug- 
ally. In other words, the wage earner is still getting 
his war time compensation and is spending it 
lavishly. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TIMBER CONTRACT FORMS WANTED 

Will you please advise me where I can secure sev- 
eral different copies of purchase contracts on standing 
timber that is to be sawn, where a different price is to 
be paid for different kinds of timber and different 
grades of each log of a kind? Also, where I can secure 
the different rules for measuring and grading pine and 
hardwood logs ?—INQuIRY No. 56. 


[Timber contracts are in such variety that a 
set form could not be very well devised for gen- 
eral application. It is likely that local forms have 
been developed in a number of cases, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no copies of such forms 
and would be pleased to have specimens contrib- 
uted by its readers. 

The rules for measuring and grading logs have 
not been established upon any such definite basis 
as those for lumber. They have largely developed 
from custom in the various localities. The above 
inquiry comes from Kansas and some of our read- 
ers can perhaps advise what log grades are usually 
followed in the Southwest.—EbirTonr. | 


BOAT STOCK OFFERED 

Will you kindly inform us if you have a list of deal- 
ers in cypress and juniper lumber for boat stock with- 
in a reasonable shipping distance from eastern North 
Carolina, where we have a mill located, and, if so, 
what the charge of furnishing the same is ?—INQUIRY 
No. 120. 

[There is probably a lot of this boat stock used 
along the south Atlantic coast, but the only dealer 
whose name the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has at the 
present time is the J. 8. Hoskins Lumber Co., of 
Baltimore, Md. The publication of this offer of 
boat material will probably bring inquiries from 
others interested.—EDITOR. | 


TRADE DIRECTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Do you know of any publication printed in Great 
Britain similar to the “Red Book” published in this 
country, or any other directory of woodworking indus 
tries of the British Isles? Any information you can 
give us in this connection will be thoroly appreciated. 
— Inquiry No. 51. 


[ William Rider & Son, of London, England, who 
also maintain an office at 19 Warren Street, New 
York City, publish periodically ‘‘The Timber 
Trades Directory.’’ The last edition, however, was 
published several years ago and is now completely 
out of date because of the changes brought about 
by the war. A new edition is, however, now being 
compiled and will probably be ready early in 1920. 
The price of the last edition was 7s 6d, or approxi- 
mately $1.50 at the present rate of exchange.— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT WALNUT TREES 


Your letter of Nov. 19 received with enclosure and 
we certainly appreciate your efforts to bring our in- 
quiry before buyers of walnut lumber. 

Since writing you I have had a further explanatory 
letter from the owner giving the sizes of trees that he 
has. My advice had agreed with yours, that he should 
wait until more heartwood developed so as to get bet- 
ter prices for his trees, 

I expect to see this tract the first of next week and 
think my advice will be to take out any trees that are 
large enough or hindering the growth of others and 
save the smaller material for a future crop. I expect 
to caliper all trees at breast height and when I get 
back will be able to give you a better account of just 
what he has in the way of merchantable timber. I 
doubt if he has 600 trees of merchantable size, as he 
has 640 which are 8-inch trees. 

We may wish to use your columns to put before the 
public the offers of other owners and it is our desire 
to secure a considerable number of names of men who 
will buy white oak, red oak and other timber common 
to Illinois. This seems to be the best way to stimu- 
late interest in forestry—to show that there is a de- 
mand for logs and lumber.—R. B. MILLER, Illinois 
State Forester, Urbana, Ill. No. 62. 

[The above follows up the inquiry for a market 
for walnut trees published in this paper on Nov. 
22. With this letter Mr. Miller gives the schedule 
of the circumference in inches at 6-foot height of 
the 1,200 walnut trees, the list being as follows: 





Number Circumference (inches) 
145 33 
80 34 
40 35 
95 38 
15 4B 
10 46 
115 36 
40 40 
10 48 
640 8 
1200 


It will be noted from this list that there are 285 
trees included in it having a circumference of 38 
to 48 inches or with a range of 12 inches to 16 
inches diameter. It is quite likely that cutting 
these trees out would give the others a better 
chance. The trees are in a grove which was planted 
about sixty-five years ago on a spacing of 4x10 


feet and it is stated that they have clear trunks 
about 40 feet in length. This spacing is some- 
what crowded and would justify thinning to a 
smaller diameter than 12 inches where the cutting 
is desirable to give more room for remaining trees. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad indeed 
to codperate with State Forester Miller in finding 
a suitable market for any other [linois timber. 
It is, as he says, the most practical way to stimu- 
late forestry, by giving the general public a better 
idea of the actual market value of trees.—EDITOR. | 


HOLE DIGGERS AND PAINT SPRAYERS 

We have 3,500 5-inch round posts to set 8 feet apart 
and 3 feet in the ground. 

Have you a good post drill that can be run by 
tractor power or a steam machine for this? Kindly 
get us in touch with someone on this, and also a good 
pump painting outfit, as we have 5 miles of 2-rail fence 
to paint.—INquiry No, 48. 


[The above inquiry comes from a lumber firm 
in South Dakota. The reference lists do not give a 
clue to any machine designed with particular and 
exclusive reference to the digging of post holes by 
power. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is 
informed that a small pile driver outfit is often 
used for this purpose, the holes being driven with 
an implement which is afterward pulled up by 
power. There are several manufacturers of small 
gasoline or steam driven pile driver outfits and it 
is quite likely that the Novo Engine Works, of 
Lansing, Mich., has equipment well adapted to 
this purpose. 

Any of the smaller spraying outfits used for 
spraying orchards can also be used for spraying 
paint with the use of the right sort of a nozzle, 
which should be equipped with a cleaning needle 
for prompt relief of the nozzle orifice when it be- 
comes clogged up. The spraying of fence boards 
in place, however, is not very economical, because 
a good deal of paint is applied to the surrounding 
atmosphere. It would save a great deal of paint 
if these boards were laid out edge to edge and the 





surfaces sprayed in this manner before being nailed 


upon the fence. The edges, of course, can also be 
sprayed by piling the boards face to face. This 
means some handling, but the saving in paint at 
the present cost of paint will probably much more 
than pay for the labor. The Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Chicago, can undoubtedly supply a small paint 
spraying outfit. The De Vilbiss Manufacturing 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufactures the Aeron pneu- 
matic paint spraying machine, which is now very 
largely used in applying paint and varnish to fur- 
niture and other manufactured product.—EbpITor. | 


FEETAGE IN FLOORING BUNDLES 

I am desirous of getting some information from you 
folk if you will kindly give it to me. As you know, 
flooring comes in bundles and each bundle is marked as 
to the length. Now, how do you find the number of 
board feet in each bundle? If there is such a thing 
as a table whereby I could get this information will 
you kindly send it to me? Have been trying to find 
this information out here from the local Des Moines 
yard manager, but thus far have not received any- 
thing. We received some flooring from one of the 
warehouses here and they multiplied the length of each 
bundle by 38 for that particular bunch of flooring, but 
since all bundles are not the same size “3” would not 
do for everything.—INquiry No. 64. 


[There is no uniform method of bundling floor- 
ing. Some manufacturers put six pieces in a bun- 
dle, some ten and some twelve, while others prob- 
ably use different numbers, depending somewhat 
upon the length of the flooring. Some grades of 
flooring are bundled all of approximately average, 
say 8 feet, altho some may be a little shorter and 
some a little longer, referring here to end-matched 
product. Very sensibly, the manufacturers do not 
waste an end of good clear flooring merely because 
it projects beyond the standard, exact measure in 
feet. In some kinds of flooring two half length 
pieces are sometimes put in as equivalent to one 
full length piece. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to get at 
the feetage of any given bundle of flooring. Mul- 
tiply the number of pieces by the average length in 
feet or, if more than one length is included, sepa- 
rate the lengths in order to get the total lineal 
feetage. Multiply this by the width in inches of 
the flooring strip from which the flooring was 
manufactured and divide by 12; the answer is the 
total number of feet. A piece of 24%4-inh flooring 
is manufactured from a 3-inch strip and is, there- 
fore, in board measure counted as 3 inches wide, 
and there are similar allowances on other widths. 

The answer will be in feet board measure if the 
flooring is 13/16-inch thick, inasmuch as such 
flooring is manufactured from lumber 1 inch thick. 
If the flooring is thinner the answer will be the 
same in figures, but the units of measurement will 
be superficial feet instead of board feet.—Eprror. ] 


WANTS TO BUY RED CEDAR 

We have endeavored to secure Oregon red cedar 
from the Coast, have written numerous letters to “Red 
Book” subscribers supposed to manufacture Oregon 
red cedar, but all replies come back of other woods. 
So we take this means of asking you from whom and 
where can we obtain S28 13/16 or rough, air or kiln 
dried genuine Oregon red cedar in the following sizes 
and amounts: 

1,000 feet each of 1x14 in 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
lengths ; 1x18 in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths; 1x20 in 
12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths to 335 feet ; 1x6, 8, 10 and 
12 inches in 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths and by the car 
in random widths 6 inches and up 12-, 14 -and 16-foot. 

—INQquiry No. 89. 

|The above inquiry comes from an Indiana man- 
ufacturer of sash, doors and millwork. There is, 
of course, no difference between the red cedar of 
Oregon and that of Washington or nearby terri- 
tory. The difficulty may perhaps be in the sizes 
and lengths here asked for. The inquiry is pub- 
lished, however, for the attention of our red cedar 
friends upon the Pacific coast and the address of 
the inquirer will be supplied to any of them upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 


DOGWOOD WANTED 

We understand that a short time ago someone was 
inquiring thru your paper for a market for dogwood. 
We did not see the article in question, but would like 
to get in communication with the party if possible, 
as we are in position to use a large quantity of this 
material.—-INQuIRY No. 113. 

[The above comes from a well known lumber 
manufacturer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
had no very recent offers of dogwood, but is glad 
to publish the above inquiry, which will probably 
bring out some offers of this somewhat rare wood. 
—EpIrTor. | 


TOOLS FOR SPLITTING LARGE LOGS 


We are in receipt of an inquiry from South America 
for the name of the manufacturer of a tool for split- 
ting large logs having a diameter of 10 to 12 feet. We 
have been unable to locate the names of such manu- 
facturers and should be very grateful if you can 
furnish us the names of several firms manufacturing 
tools of this character.—INqQuiry No, 71. 


[Some of the trees of the Pacific coast are so 
large that the logs must be split before being sent 
thru even the large capacity sawmills of that sec- 
tion. In such instances, however, explosives are 
usually employed, and if the holes are properly 
lined up and the line of light charges fired simul- 


‘taneously by electricity, a low explosive being used, 


there is not so much waste thru shattering as might 
be anticipated. The only other large occasion for 
the splitting up of logs was in the emergency pro- 
duction of spruce for airplane manufacture, when 
riving in the woods was resorted to to some extent 


in order to eke out the capacity production of avail- 


able sawmills. This splitting was accomplished by 
the use of wedges and mauls much after the fashion 
in which fence rails were split out for the old 
worm fences, by Abraham Lincoln and other less 
distinguished pioneers. 

A power wedge has been developed upon the 
Pacifie coast for the felling of large trees which is 
inserted into the saw cut and the jaw points are 
then forced apart by screw pressure. ‘his, too, 
might be of some use in the splitting of large logs. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no other 
tool in use in America which would be of special 
service in this direction.—EDITor. | 


WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT ARIZONA PINE 

We are interested at this time in Arizona white pine, 
but we lack complete information. 

One of our company may possibly go into that sec- 
tion during the next few months, and it strikes us 
that you may be in position to advise us as to what 
section of that State is the best from a producing 
standpoint.—Inquiry No, 105, 

[The limber pine of Arizona (Pinus flexilis) be- 
longs in the soft pine class. Its Latin name refers 
to its long drooping branches. It is a high moun- 
tain species ranging from 4,000 to 12,000 feet in 
altitude and having its best development under 
8,000 feet. The wood is light, soft, somewhat brit- 
tle and of somewhat slow growth, with large and 
somewhat numerous resin ducts. The large, choice 
trees greatly resemble eastern white pine, but 
the average diameter is small. Usually only about 
a 10-foot log ean be secured from a tree. 

The western yellow pine is also to be found in 
the eastern half of Arizona. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN does not have sufficiently precise informa- 
tion regarding the distribution of pine in Arizona 
to advise as to the best available mill locations. 
There are existing sawmills at Frisbee, Cooleys, 
Flagstaff, Payson, Phoenix, Pinedale, Thatcher 
and Williams and the location of these points upon 
a map of Arizona should give fair indication of 
the information desired.—EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Condition of Softwood Stocks at a Glance 





——Week Ended Nov. 15 





Association 


Jan. 1 to Nov. 15 


Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
West. Cogat .....8.0% 77,543,000 60,809,000 110,134,000 3,223,127,000 3,131,851,000 3,192,283,000 
Western Pine ....... 19,087,000 16,087,000 24,550,000 878,686,000 808,127,000 854,525,000 
North Carolina Pine. 9,076,000 7,882,000 9,334,000 367,685,000 343,534,000 357,476,000 
Northern Pine ...... 604,000 ot | re 153,378,000 FORCSR CGO ke cecn. 
WCRI TIGSC WOO. cccccccc sactsced soedeceen 345,021,000 A ere 





The Southern Pine Situation 


The market for southern pine is very strong. 
The nature of the inquiries circulated and or- 
ders placed indicate that the recent quite note- 
worthy strengthening of the market is due in 
no small measure to many retailers hurrying 
into the market for spring stocks at this early 
stage, figuring that stock prospects now are 
none too good and likely will be worse. There 
is also a heavy industrial demand, with rail- 
road orders the probable features, indicating 
the roads are about ready to reenter the market 
heavily. The export demand also seems to be 
improving all around, with Cuba and South 
America still the best takers, but with Europe 
beginning to cut a larger figure. The volume 
of building thruout the country is noteworthy, 
and judging from the material required many 
of the houses going up are of high class and 
few of them are for rental purposes. Needless 
to say when the market is in its present posi- 
tion, prices are very strong. There has been 
a general advance practically thruout the list 
during the last week or so of at least $1, but 
in many cases the advance is larger. 


The North Carolina Pine Market 

The recent rather remarkable quickening of the 
general lumber market has been felt by the North 
Carolina pine producers also. 
While the increase in business 
during the last week over the 
previous one has not been espe- 
cially heavy, the movement of 
rough and dressed stock alike is 
such as to aggravate the stock 
situation and enough future 
business has been booked to 
cause higher prices. The weather 
in North Carolina pine territory 
favors building and much work 
is going forward, and the plan- 
ing mills are in a position to 
pick such orders as suit their 
stocks and to turn down all 
others, 


The Hemlock Market 


Hemlock finds a very strong 
market. Distributers at prac- 
tically all the middle Western 
and Eastern distributing centers 
report an excellent demand, pro- 
moted by the unusually open 
weather permitting building 
operations to proceed almost un- 
interruptedly, and these call for 
large quantities of this wood. It 
is very difficult to get supplies 
from the mills, as these in most 
eases are largely oversold, and 
the retailers consequently are 
also working with poor assort- 
ments. The manufacturers say 
they have plenty of business in 
sight, in addition to that actu- 
ally on their books, and expect to 
sell practically every foot manu- 
factured this winter even before 
the spring season opens up. Prices N. ©. Pine Bar- 
are strong, ometer 
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With the Cypress Producers 


The cypress manufacturers in the South de- 
clare that they simply cannot meet the demands 
that are being made upon them and that they 
already are far behind their order files, even 
tho production is little short of normal. The 
weather continues open in the mill sections, 
permitting a fairly high production; but sooner 
or later colder weather will come, which in- 
evitably will decrease the mill output. With 
market conditions as they now are, it is hard 
to imagine what they will be like next spring, 
for the manufacturers see no chance of laying 
up stocks this winter and even expect to have 
to drain still further their already meager sup- 
plies before spring. Industrial and retail sales 
have been very heavy this fall, and there is 


* The Michigan Hardwood report is from Jan. 1 to Oct. 31. 


hardly a distributer or retailer, in the Middle 
West particularly, who will not go into the win- 
ter with yards practically cleared of cypress, 
unable to get fresh supplies. Prices for cypress 
are very strong, but the manufacturers are re- 
ported to be trying to stabilize them at about 
the present levels. 


Conditions in the Hardwood Trade 


Greater and greater activity characterizes the 
hardwood market, and the recent large expansion 
of demand in the face of a continued low and 
wholly inadequate production has in some sections 
produced what reports call a runaway market. 
Prices on practically everything have advanced 
during the last week or ten days, establishing 
hitherto almost unbelievably high records, but 
from which under the circumstances there natur- 
ally is considerable variation; but these advances 
seem not to have checked buyers’ eagerness in the 
least. Most manufacturers are reported to be 
booked up for the rest of the year, and many 
of them well into 1920, and these have had virtu- 
ally to retire from the market. In short, the call 
is vastly greater than the supply, and is’ acecom- 
panied by an urgency that indicates a continuance 
of present condition for some time. There is an 
enormous inquiry, particularly for oak, elm, hick- 
ory, ash and birch, and the advance on the latter 
wood during the week has been a feature of the 
market. The season throughout the country is 
comparatively open and building will continue in 
great volume until it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary to cease. The vehicle industry is unusually 
active and has orders covering production for 
months ahead. The furniture and musical instru- 
ment makers are also exceedingly busy, and the 
demands on the hardwood producers from these 
three industrial sources alone are very heavy. In 
the meanwhile, favorable weather is facilitating 
the bringing out of logs from the woods, but actual 
logging operations are as yet difficult because of 
the sogginess of the ground and it will still be 


some time before enough logs can become avail- 
able to make possible full operation of the mills. 


Douglas Fir Pointers 

The Douglas fir market has developed tre- 
mendous strength, and, to use the words of one 
report from the Coast, is ‘‘skyrocketing.’’ The 
feature of the situation is the establishment of 
a new high record for orders, the report by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the 
week ended Nov. 15 showing that the 123 mills 
reporting to it for that week booked orders 
amounting to more than 110,000,000 feet, or 28 
per cent above normal, and 42 per cent above 
actual production, and 45 per cent above ship- 
ments. Prices, of course, have responded to 
such a pressure, uppers especially having jumped 
several dollars. Yet the situation is character- 
ized as unhealthy, on account of the serious lack 
of transportation facilities. The West has the 
business, coming swiftly from all parts of the 
West and Middle West, and from the. East, but 
it has not the cars with which to handle it. In 
addition, an embargo is feared on account of 
cancelation of freight trains due to the coal 
strike; so, coming down to the bottom of things, 
the Coast industry is finding itself with a fine 
market but unable to take full advantage of it. 
A supply of cars would tend to stabilize the 
market; it would perhaps cause a slight slump 
from the present high peak, but that less busi- 
ness with an ample car supply is better than 
more business with no ears is undeniable. The 
export business in the meanwhile is quickening 
perceptibly. During the last two weeks cargoes 
have moved to Denmark, to Red Sea ports, to 
East Africa and other far-off parts of the world 
heretofore seldom entered by West Coast prod- 
ucts, in addition to its old-established markets, 
showing the range that Douglas fir is finding. 


Features of the Redwood Market 


There is no easing off in the demand for red- 
wood, and it is even more difficult than heretofore 
to place an order, for the reason that the manu- 
facturers are all but sold out. There are very few 
items in good supply at the mills. Dry clears are 
in the most insistent demand, and are particularly 
searee. A new price list for Pacific coast territory 
has been issued, showing an advance of $5 on 
clears and $2 on common straight through the list, 
and proportionate advances may be expected in 
eastern and export prices. 





HIGH FARM VALUES INCREASE LUMBER DEMAND 


The Nov. 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
contained, on page 49, an interesting symposium 
of retail lumber dealers on the probable effect upon 
the lumber trade of the phenomenal advance in 
farm land values during the last few years. The 
bulk of the opinion expressed was that this would 
mean a greater consumption of lumber upon the 
farms of the country than in the past, because high 
priced land involves the necessity for adequate 
buildings and other equipment properly to shelter 
and conserve the live stock, crops and implements, 
and also naturally would tend toward better farm 
residences. A few retailers, however, took the view 
that the contrary would result, assigning various 
reasons; for instance, that because of high land 
values owners who rent their farms to others will 
be inclined to ‘‘skimp’’ in every possible direction 
in order to secure an adequate return upon their in- 
vestments; also that farmers will build more sub- 
stantially, and will keep their buildings better 
painted and cared for, lessening the necessity for 
repair work and rebuilding. There doubtless is 
force in these observations, but on the whole the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN strongly inclines to the 
view thatthe increased value of farm lands, in so 
far as it is justified by current economic conditons 
and does not represent mere speculative inflation, 
is a good thing for the lumber industry. Prices in 
some sections doubtless have been boosted beyond @ 
reasonable level, and to that extent they may re- 
cede during the next few years. On the whole, how- 
ever, the rise in farm values has been brought about 
by conditions that are not likely to change soon. 
The farmer holds the bread basket of a hungry 
world, and there certainly will be no over produc- 
tion of foodstuffs for many years, if ever again. 
There remain no great areas of unoccupied lands 
suitable for farming, and if production is to be 
greatly increased it must be thru more intensive and 
scientific methods rather than, as in the past, by a 
steadily increasing acreage of land being brought 
under cultivation. 

Years ago the writer of this editorial, as a boy, 


helped to ‘‘hold down a claim’’ of 160 acres of 
virgin prairie upon an Indian reservation in Ne- 
braska that had been thrown open to settlement at 
a nominal figure—eight or ten dollars an acre, if 
memory serves aright. The first building erected 
thereon was a shack of rough boards, covered with 
tar paper battened with narrow wooden strips 
placed vertically; and the next was a ‘‘lean to’’ 
or open shed for the live stock, which consisted of 
a team of mules and a cow. These structures, to- 
gether with a pig pen and a chicken house, con- 
stituted the entire equipment of farm buildings 
for the first few years—except that the open shed 
was enclosed and banked with flax straw from the 
first ‘‘sod crop’’ before winter came. 

Within five years the value of the land had ad- 
vanced to $25 an acre; and the shack gave place 
to a neat but perfectly plain little cottage with 
clapboarded sides and a shingled roof, while the 
shed was replaced by a good barn with hay loft, 
both cottage and barn being painted red with white 
trimmings. Minor buldings, fences, and a wind- 
mill mounted on a 40-foot wooden tower also made 
their appearance at about that time; in fact the 
road between the farm and the lumber yard at the 
little town that had grown up three miles away was 
well traveled for a year or two. Then there came 
another hiatus of eight or ten years, during which 
only ordinary repairs and some necessary enlarge- 
ments to barn and sheds were made. Land values 
moved steadily upward, reaching in the late 90’s a 
level of about $75 an acre, with occasional sales 
of specially desirable or well improved farms up 
to $100 an acre. About that time the little cottage 
became the farm work shop and tool house; being 
replaced by a fine 2-story farm house, with spacious 
rooms, broad verandas and hardwood floors and 
interior trim. The barn in the meantime had be- 
come merely-a wing of a new structure of probably 
three times the capacity of the original building. 
A neat picket fence surrounded the house and front 
yard, a 4-foot wooden walk led to the barn and 
other buildings, while feed racks, troughs and other 
equipment also had required much lumber. The 
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original owner sold the place at this stage, but the 
land has continued to advance uutil it is now 
worth at least $250 an acre, and the improvements 
have kept pace. 

What happened on the farm that has been de- 
scribed also has taken place on many thousands of 
other farms thruout the country. Nor is the tend- 
ency to constant improvement confined to the newer 
sections where the process has been one of develop- 
ment from a virgin state to one of high cultiva- 
tion. Broadly speaking, as land values have ad- 
vanced under the stimulus of increased prices for 
all farm products, shrinkage almost to the vanish- 


ing point of public lands suitable for cultivation, 
and other economic causes, farm improvements 
have kept step, and will continue to do so. The 
reverse also is true, that where land values have 
slumped there not only has been no new building 
but existing farm structures have been permitted to 
deteriorate and even fall into decay, as is so forci- 
bly illustrated by the run down and sometimes 
abandoned farms of certain sections of New Eng- 
land and other parts of the East—tho it is true 
that many of these farms have in recent years been 
reclaimed by liberal fertilization and modern meth- 
ods of cultivation made possible by using more 


capital than the original owners could command. 

High prices for productive farm lands evidently 
are here to stay. Prices for farm products that are 
high enough to yield a fair profit to the producer 
likewise are a certainty. Under present conditions 
the law of supply and demand insures that result. 
Further, the farmers of the country are rapidly be- 
coming organized and they will insist that prices 
of their products do not fall below the profit level. 
Therefore the new status of land values and of 
prices of farm products would seem to point clear- 
ly toward a greater rather than a lessened rural 
consumption of lumber in the future. 





‘LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Ten Dollar Storage Charge to Rule 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration will continue in force the penalty stor- 
age charge of $10 a day on lumber held for re- 
consignment beyond the.48-hour free time period. 
The charge will not be applied to retail lumber 
yards, team tracks ete. 

The decision of Edward Chambers, director of 
traffic, and Max Thelen, director of public service, 
was received today by Attorney L. C. Boyle, coun- 
sel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Joseph E. Davies, counsel for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors. 
The letter makes it clear that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration issued its order to conserve equipment 
and is keeping it in force for no other purpose. 
The economic necessity for the transit privilege in 
the shipment of lumber is recognized. The text 
of the letter follows in full: 


We have given careful consideration to all the 
testimony and the briefs in the matter of the stor- 
age charge of $10 a day on lumber held for recon- 
signment beyond the 48-hour free time period, on 
which subject a hearing was held in Washington 
on Oct. 29, 1919. 

Among other matters, it was urged at the hearing 
that the establishment of this charge in connection 
with the reconsignment of lumber without at the 
same time a similar charge in connection with other 
commodities constitutes a discrimination against 
the lumber industry. Obviously, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration can only deal with these situations as 
they arise. The same freight rate authority which 
authorized the publication of the storage charge in 
connection with the reconsignment of lumber like- 
wise authorized the publication of a storage charge 
in connection with the detention of refrigerator 
cars. More recently, the Railroad Administration 
has authorized the publication of emergency tariffs 
increasing the minimum weights on grain and grain 
products for the purpose of releasing additional 
cars for the transportation of grain and grain prod- 
ucts. The Railroad Administration is pursuing a 
consistent policy of creating greater car efficiency 
and is meeting each situation as it arises without 
“shooting into the air’’ with general and blanket 
propositions. 

At the hearing it was suggested that there might 
also be delays in connection with the unloading of 
cars of lumber placed on team tracks or industry 
tracks for final disposition by the consignees. This 
matter has been taken up by the car service sec- 
tion with all the regional directors and the reports 
received show that this situation is in good shape 
_ that no further measures are necessary at this 

me. 

After very careful consideration, we are satisfied 
that the public interest will be best served by per- 
mitting the storage charge of $10 a day upon lum- 
ber held for reconsignment beyond the free time to 
remain in effect during the emergency period. We 

, hope that the interested parties can so adjust their 
sales as to give disposition of shipments at the re- 
consignment points within the free time allowed, 
thus avoiding the storage charge. 

As we have heretofore advised, this charge was 
established only for the emergency and will be can- 
celled when the emergency has ended. 

The transit privilege on lumber has been approved 
by the I. C. C. as a necessary and helpful service 
in the marketing of lumber and there is no inten- 
tion, insofar as the Railroad Administration is con- 
cerned, to abolish this privilege. 


It can not be said that the decision of Messrs. 
Chambers and Thelen came as a surprise to lum- 
ber representatives here. The $10 charge has been 
fixed as a part of the general campaign to conserve 
rolling stock and stop the use of any cars for stor- 
age purposes while many sawmills were demanding 
cars in increasing numbers to fill orders for speci- 
fied destinations. 





Coal Shortage Alarms Construction Men 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—Representatives 
of the National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries yesterday held a conference here with D. P. 
Phillipe, fuel distributer, and R. C. Wright, as- 
sistant director of traffic, Railroad Administration, 
on the subject of the coal situation. The discus- 
sion covered a rather wide range, tending to show 
the serious effects of the coal shortage upon the 
construction industries and the threat of vastly 
greater difficulties unless the strike is settled 
quickly and maximum production resumed. 

The following resolution introduced by T. A. 
Randall, secretary of the National Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was unanimously adopted 
as the gense of those present: 

Wuernas, Representatives of the structural mate- 


rial industry and other construction interests of the 
nation, in conference assembled by the National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries, learns with deep 
concern that the supply of coal is utterly inadequate 
for the present needs of domestic and industrial pur- 
poses ; and 

Wuerpas, A calamity more appalling to the seg 
of the nation than the recent world war provoked is 
impending, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the conference that 
the power of the Government be at once and without 
delay invoked to compel the immediate resumption of 
coal mining, all a of factional interest to be 
waived pending the resumption of the production of 
fuel necessary for the life and welfare of all the people. 

Maj. J. L. Clarkson, assistant to John C. Frazee, 
secretary of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, presented some interesting figures 
showing the shortage of housing facilities thruout 
the country. In the event that it is necessary to 
adopt a priority system for furnishing equipment 
to shippers, Maj. Clarkson declared the construc- 
tion industries should be given first place on the 
list. 

Mr. Phillipe frankly told the construction men 
that the coal situation had reached an alarming 
degree of seriousness in some sections and that 
the Railroad Administration was doing everything 
possible to see that industries and communities 
absolutely in need of fuel with which to sustain 
life and keep public utilities going are being sup- 
plied. Secretary Frazee discussed the situation at 
some length as did several other speakers. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel, and Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary, were present as representa- 
tives of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; N. C. Wilkinson was in attendance as rep- 
resentative of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Distributors. Ben Currie, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, participated. 

Copies ot the resolution adopted were left at 
the White House and presented to Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield and other executives of the Gov- 
ernment immediately concerned with the coal situa- 
tion. 





Next year is going to be a great building 
year if sufficient money is available. Lum- 
bermen should study this subject carefully 
and in their study should not neglect the 
proposed Federal Home Loan Banks. Dis- 
cussion of the proposed law at the conven- 
tions this winter should be interesting and 
will serve to bring home to lumbermen the 
necessity of supporting this measure. 











Preparing for Timber Tax Discussion 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasurneaton, D. C., Nov. 26.—E. T. Allen has 
transmitted to Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, a memorandum from Maj. D. T. 
Mason, chief of the timber section, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, suggesting topics to be considered 
at the January conference of representatives of the 
industry and officials of the timber section. 

Among the subjects suggested by Maj. Mason 
are revision of regulations, annual questionnaire 
form, depreciation and data committee, inventory 
values, the policy to be followed in dividing timber 
into blocks ete. Mr. Allen added certain sugges- 
tions of his own, including capital versus expenses 
as the place to charge given costs of betterments, 
changes in the regulations or amendments of the 
law ete. 

Maj. Mason’s communication to Mr. Allen sug- 
gested that his memorandum be submitted to Dr. 
Compton for any additional points the National 
association may desire to have discussed. Mr. 
Allen suggests also that the memoranda be referred 
to R. B. Goodman, chairman of the Bureau of 
Economics, and that all suggestions later be sub- 
mitted to the regional association for the informa- 
tion of the delegates appointed to attend the forth- 
coming conference. Dr. Compton has suggested the 
advisability of holding the conference in Chicago 
instead of Washington, but no decision on this 
point has been announced. 


LUMBERMEN 


Acquires Chain of Washington Yards 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 24.—The sale by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. of its chain of retail 
yards in eastern Washington to a new company 
organized by John Dower, of Wadena, Minn., one 
of the most prominent retail lumber dealers in the 
country, was announced today by Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the local firm. The new 
company will be known as the John Dower Lum- 
ber Co. and will have its headquarters at Yakima. 
The deal involves more than $600,000. The yards 
included in the deal are located at Yakima, Top- 
penish, Prosser, Ritzville, Sunnyside, Wapato, 
Selah, Outlook, White Bluffs, Hanford, Richland, 
Ralston, Marcellus, Lind, Mokee, Hoover, and Find- 
lay. Mr. Dower is also president and chief stock- 
holder of the Dower Lumber Co., of Minnesota, 
which operates forty-seven retail yards in that 
State. He will assume active management of the 
new Washington corporation. 





Sawmill Burned; Lumber Saved 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 26.—The main 
sawmill of the Standard Lumber Co. at Standard, 
Calif., burned a few days ago with the loss nearly 
covered with $127,000 of insurance. General Man- 
ager D. H. Steinmetz expects that the mill will be 
rebuilt in time to do some cutting next season. 
The factories and the lumber in the yards were 
saved by the efforts of Mill Superintendent Collard 
and employees. The factories at Standard and 
Sonora are operating. 





Rates Westbound on Cooperage Hold 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., Nov. 26.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today dismissed in a formal 
opinion Docket No. 10283—Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America vs. Director General, Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Co. et al—involving 
rates and minima on cooperage stock in carloads 
from certain defined eastern territory to California 
terminals and other western points. The commis- 
sion failed to find the rates and minima unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial or otherwise in violation 
of the act to regulate commerce. The case was 
heard and decided by division No. 3 of the com- 
mission, consisting of Commissioners Hall, Daniels 
and Eastman. 

There is a marked spread between the minima on 
eastbound and that on westbound cooperage traffic, 
but the commission states that on the evidence 
submitted it is unable to reach the conclusion that 
the spread operates to the undue prejudice of the 
westbound shippers. 

The commission also announced its approval for 
filing of increased rates on lumber from Corinth, 
Miss., and other points in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama on the Southern Railway to St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis and Belleville, Ill., as outlined 
in the fifteenth section application No. 8273, filed 
by J. H. Glenn, agent. 

The increases will correct clerical errors and at 
the same time place the rates on a parity with those 
of other carriers in the same or competitive terri- 
tory. 





Lumberman Flies on Business Trip 


Newark, Onto, Nov. 25.—R. B. White, of the 
R. B. White Lumber Co., recently made an air- 
plane trip from this city to Fostoria, 110 miles dis- 
tant, transacted business there and returned the 
same day. He is the first Newark man to utilize 
the airplane for a business trip. Mr. White has 
taken several previous spins among the clouds, 
including looping the loop and other stunts, the 
machine being handled by Aviator Edward Stinson. 
On the return trip from Fostoria Mr. White han- 
dled the control for a part of the way, relieving 
the aviator. He is, in fact, becoming quite an ‘‘air 
fan’’ and his friends predict that he will be driv- 
ing his own airplane one of these days. Mr. White 
says that his trip was most enjoyable, and that 
they flew low enough at times to distinguish 
many of the towns along the route. 
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OPEN SHOP STRENGTHENS IN TEXAS 


Cities Co-operate Against Union Labor Arro- 
gance—Carpenters Violate Contract 


AusTIN, TEx., Nov. 24.—The open shop move- 
ment is gaining great headway in Texas and the 
employers who have interested themselves in its 
spread expect that it will be but a short time 
until practically all of the larger cities and many 
of the smaller towns of the State have organized 
local open shop associations, such as already exist 
in Austin, Beaumont, San Antonio and Palestine. 
In Austin the union labor element is up in arms 
against the Open Shop Association, which already 
has a membership of more than four hundred 
business men, contractors and employers of labor 
generally, 

All larger lumber concerns and planing mills of 
Austin voted to employ labor only under open 
shop conditions following a walkout of union men 
from the shops. Officers of the Planing Mill 
Men’s Association stated that they had a contract 
with the carpenters which called for closed shop 
conditions until May 31, 1920, and that they had 
expressly stated to union men that they would 
stick by the terms of the contract. Delegates from 
the Trades Council appeared, however, and asked 
them to sign a new contract, tho it is yet six 
months before the expiration of the old one. When 
mill owners refused, carpenters walked out in 
spite of the contract, and orders to return to work 
from union headquarters failed to induce the men 
to return to work, with the exception of one shop. 

The Planing Mill Men’s Association met and 
passed the following resolution: 

On account of the recent walkout it was decided at 
a meeting of the Planing Mill Men’s Association, held 
this day, that from and after this date the planing 
mills of the city of Austin will operate an open shop, 
showing no discrimination whatever against union 
men. All the employees are invited to return to work 
under the above conditions and under the same scale 
of wages. 

All carpenters employed on jobs held by con- 
tractors who belong to the Open Shop Association 
have also gone on a strike. 


SPREADS KNOWLEDGE OF WOOD USES 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—Members of the St. 
Louis Architectural Club will have a better under- 
standing of lumber and its uses and abuses as the 
result of a talk on ‘‘Lumber,’’ delivered before 
them on the evening of Nov. 20 by Julius Seidel, 
president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., as the 
representative of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (Retailers). The talk was one of a series 
on building materials on the club’s program for 
the winter. 

Mr. Seidel’s talk was illustrated with stereoptican 
slides. These views—all colored and many of them 
reproduced from photographs taken by the staff 
photographer for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
showed in successive stages the forests, logging 
operations, sawmills and the lumber stored in 8t. 
Louis distributing yards ready for delivery ac- 
cording to specifications prepared by the architects. 

Mr. Seidel began by stressing the importance of 
wood in our daily life and the artistic side of lum- 
ber. He said that the public did not appreciate 
the charm of the forest. ‘‘You can not bring the 
forests to your home,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you can bring 
the sentiment.’’ Mr. Seidel read the poem by 
Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet, ‘‘ The Sen- 
timent of the Woods.’’ 

One of the points brought out by Mr. Seidel was 
that frequently the wrong lumber was specified, 
that material that should be used only on interiors 
was specified for exteriors. For instance, maple 
flooring, which was indestructible when used in- 
side, would not last two years if placed on the out- 
side. The speaker then showed the various defects 
in lumber. He showed specimens of oldfield or 
loblolly, ‘‘quick growth, with quick decay.’’ Va- 
rious knots were displayed, and Mr. Seidel pointed 
out that a knot was not a defect. He said that 
there was too much waste by the use of all clear 
lumber. He showed by pictures artistic effects that 
eould be derived from containing knots and that 
in joists the strength of lumber was not lost because 
of such seeming defects. Lumber with red heart, 
pecky cypress, sap ete. was shown by Mr. Seidel. 
Trying to buy lumber without knots, he said, was 
like trying to buy steak without the bone. 

The complaint was made by lumbermen that 
architects did not help lumber and would not give 
it F apeong protection against the elements, that they 
did not know lumber, and would not take the 
trouble to ask about it. He did not blame the 
architects but blamed the lumbermen, who did not 
propose to be the ‘‘goats’’ henceforth in com- 
plaints the public made against lumber. He 
pleaded that architects confer with the lumbermen 
as to the wood to use for a particular purpose. 

Mr. Seidel told of the fire resisting qualities of 
redwood, which he said was the newest wood being 
introduced into this market. He pleaded for a 





better understanding between the architect and the 
lumber dealer. 

At the close of his address there was a general 
discussion. The architects asked a number of 
questions and Mr. Seidel cleared up a number of 
mistaken ideas in the minds of his hosts. John 
P. Larson, manager of the St. Louis Millmen’s As- 
sociation, also took part in the discussion. The 
meeting lasted more than two hours and Mr. Seidel 
was thanked for the interesting talk he had given. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis and of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change were present at the meeting. 





VETERAN CELEBRATES 98TH BIRTHDAY 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Nov. 24-—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent a few days ago secured 
a photograph of Uncle Bob Bates, who celebrated 
his ninety-eighth birthday :at his quaint old log 
cabin home on the waters of Rockhouse Creek, 
Letcher County, Kentucky. Uncle Bob can be 
classed as an all round man—a lumberman, timber 
and coal land owner, farmer, stockman, capitalist. 
Early in life he began the practice of thrift. He 
purchased timber and coal lands and kept buying 
until he is today one of the largest and most ex- 
tensive timber and coal land owners in Kentucky. 
It would be difficult for Uncle Bob to estimate his 
worth in timber and coal lands, much of the timber 
being still standing, almost in its virgin state. Sev- 
eral years ago old man Bates began cutting timber, 
installing several mills. He has been altogether 
successful. He continues to oversee and super- 
intend the work. 

His coal lands are some of the best undeveloped 
tracts in Kentucky’s famous Elkhorn field—each 

















“UNCLE” BOB BATES, ROCKHOUSE CREEK, KY.; 
Active Lumberman of Nearly 100 Years 


hillside carrying several workable veins, one near- 
ly nine feet thick of solid coal of a fine coking va- 
riety. Uncle Bob has been offered some mighty 
tempting prices by some of the big corporations 
developing in nearby territory, but he refused to ac- 
cept. ‘‘It is worth more,’’ he says. In fact a rail- 
road is headed up Rockhouse Creek and the line 
will soon tap his property. Each acre of coal land 
in eastern Kentucky is worth $500; that is, coal 
operators can afford to pay that amount, then work 
the coal out and make money in the transaction. 
Uncle Bob owns thousands of acres—perhaps thirty 
thousand. 

Besides other things Uncle Bob does to make 
him money are stock raising and farming. He sells 
more stock than any other man in all this section. 
He is a shrewd financier, years ago acquiring ex- 
tensive bank stock. Today he is the largest stock- 
holder in several of the leading banks in eastern 
Kentucky. He practically owns the Hindman 
Bank, at Hindman, Ky. 

Uncle Bob is yet active for a man of his years 
and in all probability he will live many years long- 
er, growing richer as the years go on. His eye- 
sight and hearing are both good. Uncle Bob is 
an expert walker. He argues that walking is 
health giving and spends much of his time walking 
over mountain roads—sometime rough and almost 
impassable. 





A 214-roor flagpole, made of British Columbia 
fir, was recently raised on Victory Hill, in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, England. The massive 
pole, which weighed 200 tons after being stripped 
of its branches and hewn into octagonal shape, was 
taken to England on the Merionetshire, a ship of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., and hoisted into 
place in Kew Gardens on Oct. 19. 


THE “AMERICAN PLAN” SCORES HEAVILY 


Seattle Building Booms Under It—Big Improve- 
ment Follows Its Adoption 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Having thrown off 
the incubus of the closed shop, with its paralysis 
and stagnation, Seattle has suddenly entered into 
a building boom of tremendous proportions. Since 
the adoption of the American plan and the flatten- 
ing out of the building trades strike the Master 
Builders’ Association shows that work contem- 
plated and actually in hand represents about 
$3,000,000. In contracts now pending it mounts 
to $950,000, and for work which has been released 
after having been tied up by the strike it aggre- 
gates $2,000,000. There are increased demands 
for building loans, following the removal of re- 
strictions due to the demand for excessive wage 
scales which would have made building costs pro- 
hibitive. In August, the month preceding the 
strike, the permits reached a total of $1,858,205; 
in September they dropped to $1,340,696; and in 
October, $1,434,440. 

The decrease of $517,510 in September, as com: 
pared with August, can hardly be laid to the ad- 
vancing season, as the housing situation during 
September reached the most acute stage of the 
year. The demand was desperate. Yet permits 
for detached residences dropped from 407 in Au- 
gust to 354 in September, in value from $834,000 to 
$576,000; in October the number dwindled to 282 
and the value to $449,255. No stronger indictment 
of union labor on account of extortionate demands 
can be found. Nor can there be a better argument 
for the open shop than present conditions, Tak- 
ing the figures of forty concerns represented in 
the Master Builders’ Association, and making esti- 
mates on that basis, the concrete achievement of 
the first two weeks of work under the American 
plan, or the open shop, is an increase of building 
valued at approximately $3,000,000, with new 
work immediately in sight totaling half as much 
again. In the twenty days of November there has 
been a total of 602 permits, with a valuation of 
$1,087,605. In the first ten months of 1918 there 
was a total of 9,572 permits, at a value of $8,729,- 
335; and in the first ten months of 1919 a total 
of 10,562 permits, at a value of $12,180,495. 

Reviewing the figures, John Graham, architect, 
says: 

While the period since the close of the strike is 
too short to have produced tangible evidence of this 
quickening interest, the inquiries concerning plans and 
specifications are convincing. A combination of 
peculiar circumstances extending thru a period of sev- 
eral years has resulted in Seattle outgrowing her hous- 
ing accommodations, residence, factory, office and 
store, just as a boy outgrows his clothes. The trend of 
outward conditions and the psychology of people as 
well indicate that we are on the eve of a period when 
this deficiency will be overcome. It appears to me that 
a building revival of major magnitude is in sight. 

So much for the American plan, or the open 
shop, in its constructive influence in solving the 
housing problem of Seattle. 


THE TREND OF PULPWOOD PRICES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 24.—That prices paid 
for pulpwood are too low compared with the price 
of paper is the complaint of John J. Rice, of 
Pelican Lake. He is reported to have said: 

Owing to scarcity of pulpwood, says a news report, 
the mills will advance newsprint 1% cents a pound, 
making the new price to printers 5 cents and causing, 
in turn, a sharp advance in advertising rates. Also 
many newspapers are said to be consolidating to save 
paper. In other words, it is made plain that paper 
is a scarce commodity. 

There is good reason for lack of pulpwood, other 
than its scarcity as standing timber. I am without 
figures on print paper, but I do know that wrapping 
paper has increased from $2.50 a hundred in 1914 to 
$9, over 350 percent. This price is from wholesaler 
to retailer. But why is there such a vast difference 
in the price for the finished and unfinished article? 
If a fair price were paid for pulpwood, so some profit 
could be realized, we would know paper scarcity only 
as a memory. Certainly we pay more than double to 
get out our timber. As to increase in prices paid for 
pulpwood: In 1914 hemlock sold at $4 or $4.50 a 
cord; tamarack, $3.50; spruce about $7. Hemlock— 
that is what is put out—now sells at $9, spruce at 
$12.50, and one paper manufacturer made me the 
princely offer of $6.75 “for a very limited amount of 
good tamarack.” Here we see an increase of only 100 
percent in hemlock, about 65 percent in spruce and, 
we will say, 100 percent in tamarack. 


CLAIMS TIE PRODUCTION RECORD 


NacoapocHes, TEx., Nov. 24.—With an annual 
output of more than one million cross-ties Navasota 
County claims the distinction of being the largest 
producer of this particular kind of railroad con- 
struction material in the United States. The ree- 
ord of one million cross-ties a year has been kept 
up for a period of several years and there are no 
indications of an early diminishing of the pro- 
duction. More than twelve hundred men are con- 
stantly employed getting out the material. 
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A Review of Repairs in the Sawmill 








In most sawmills either the first or the last 
of December is set aside as the time to make 
annual repairs and to give the mill a proper 
overhauling. This article is designed, therefore, 
to give methods whereby such repairs can be 
made easily, quickly and the best results ob- 
tained. It is based on long experience as a band 
saw filer and trouble finder in many mills and 
may be the means of showing those interested 
wherein some troublesome machine or parts that 
are causing badly manufactured lumber can be 
repaired. 

Every sawmill needs a general overhauling 
once a year to keep the machinery in proper con- 
dition, as there are many things to wear down 
and which can not be permanently fixed in the 
hasty repairs that are made while the mill is 
running. The writer will not touch on band saw 
fitting at this time, for if the mill is in proper 
condition the filing becomes not quite so im- 
portant, because it is when the mill is in bad 
condition that the filer racks his brain to fit a 
saw to overcome some defect in the rig. To those 
who do not believe this I submit one example; 
namely, a badly worn band wheel face, which 
causes the filer to fit his saw with an unusually 
long back and dangerously deep front quarter 
to let the cutting edge down on the wheel face 
to prevent snaking of the saw. 


The Mill and How Lined 


There are many ways and means of lining the 
band mill, but the writer has selected the best 
points from many plans and cast aside the de- 
fects. I believe the resulting method is very 
efficient. 

The first thing to do is to make the V-rail of 
the carriage track perfectly straight and level. 
I will outline a means for doing this without a 
mistake a little later. Next if the frame of the 
mill nearest the flat rail of the track will not 
permit the placing of a straight edge strip of 
wood directly from the V-rail across the flat 
rail and extending past the outer mill frame as 
far as the end of the lower band wheel shaft 
as shown in Figure 1 at ‘‘C,’’ then a hole should 
be drilled thru the cast iron frame to permit 
this to be done. The end of the straight edge 
strip should have a ‘‘V’’ shape notch cut into 
its end at ‘‘D.’’ If desired an iron rod may 
be used instead of the wooden strip, and this will 
permit a smaller hole being cut in the mill frame. 
Once the track is straight the lining strip is put 
in place and a line with a plumbbob on its end 
is dropped down past the center of the lower 
band wheel shaft end from ‘‘C’’ to ‘‘B.’’ When 
the notch on the strip fits the V-rail snugly and 
the drop line hangs directly past the exact center 
of the shaft end as shown in Figure 1, then a 
notch is cut on the ends of the strip and the 
string made fast in this notch to prevent slipping 
or to prevent its getting out of place when a 
similar operation is performed from the opposite 
side of the mill. If an iron rod is used for the 
straight edge the notch should be filed in. This 
done, we have the exact distance from the center 
of the V-guide rail (which guides the carriage) 
to the center of the lower band wheel shaft end 
on the toothed edge or the cutting side of the mill. 

After the above is accomplished the measuring 
strip is taken away from this side of the mill 
and removed to the other side, where a like 
measurement is made to determine if the shaft 
of the lower band wheel there is square with the 
V-rail of the track. Should the line when dropped 
show that the shaft is out of square, there are 
adjustment set screws on each side of the bearing 
by which means the shaft end is brought to the 
proper position. This proper position is not se- 
cured until the line hangs past the exact center 
of the shaft end. If, for any reason, the line 
has to be hung some distance from the shaft end 
a try-square placed against the shaft end will 
enable those making the repairs to tell when the 
shaft is properly squared. 


Overcoming the Leading-in Condition 


Many filers and mill mechanics cling to the old 
idea that a mill should be lined into the log a 
trifle and some think that one inch for the half- 
length of the track is proper. The writer learned 
this to be misleading while cutting frozen timber 
last winter. In frozen logs a saw always has a 
tendency to lead in the log. Last winter it was 
found that when the mill wheels were made 
square with the track this leading-in condition 
was overcome and that after the frozen timber 
season passed the saws did so nicely that the 
mill was never changed back to the leading-in 
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style formerly employed in lining the mill. The 
reason for this is that the outside of the saw 
gets the most hammering and leveling and the 
finishing tensioning is last made from the out- 
side of the saw, which results in a slight dished 
condition even where the greatest care is exer- 
cised. The dished condition, even if ever so small, 
gives the saw the required lead necessary to 
overcome the higher side of the log coming in 
contact with the swages on the outer side of the 
saw, the purpose for which lead is used. 

This method was developed after much thought 
and many experiments and those who doubt its 
efficiency are asked to fit a saw in the usual way, 
make sure the automatic grinder is square and 
make the swaged points square with saw and 
swages perfectly balanced as to corners on each 
side of the saw blade. Then put the band wheels 
square with the V-rail as outlined above. There 
will be no leading either in or out but a straight, 
free line. The empty line test (that is, saw off 
a board from the log at moderate speed and with- 
out setting up another board, again run the car- 
riage up the length of the log) will prove that 
there is a slight lead produced by the saw itself, 
as the saw teeth will just pass the log without 
quite rubbing or coming in contact with it. 

After the bottom wheel has been properly at- 
tended to the top wheel is ready for its over- 
hauling. The top wheel must correspond with 
the lower wheel and care must be taken to bring 
this about as this will avoid the fatal cross line 
which some mill men use to hold up the cutting 
edge of the saw. This practice by some men is 
a mistake, and a bad one. Crowned backs on 
saws do this and this condition causes a twisted 
running saw with the result that cracks will al- 
ways appear. 

From ‘‘A’’ in Fig. 1 a silk line with a plumbbob 
attached is dropped down past the shaft end of 
the lower band wheel. The illustration shows 
clearly how the two wheels on the front side of 
the mill should be lined. The top wheel shaft is 
about half as long as the lower wheel shaft and 
the measuring strip is used on the back side of 
the mill as in lining the lower wheel, but the 
line with the plumbbob attached is dropped down 
only past the notch made for making fast the 
string in the straight edge strip, the measuring 
strip being level. This shows the exact distance 
from the V-rail to the center of the wheel. 


Some Tests and Expedients 


When the above adjustments have been made 
a final test is made by dropping two separate 
plumbbobs down past the edges of both wheels as 
indicated by the arrows in Fig. 1. To do this 
a block an inch square is placed between the 
edges of the top wheel and the line with the 
plumbbob attached to cause the line to drop away 
from the lower wheel so that saw teeth and ob- 
structions are avoided. When the lines are per- 
fectly still measure with a rule the distances 
between these lines and the edges of the lower 
wheel. If these measurements show that there 
is a trifle of cross lining adjust same carefully 
and with precision. Never line up a mill unless 
it is strained up and ready to run, as you want 
the mill properly adjusted when it is in running 
condition. 

At ‘‘E’’ in Fig. 1 is shown a metal seraper with 
a knife edge. Some such devices are stationery 
and work with pressure or tension. The ideal 
scraper should work on a hinge. Worn hog 
knives make the best attachable scrapers and are 
easily secured. 

At ‘‘F’’ in Fig. 1 is shown a sectional view of 
the head block of a carriage. Note its position 
in relation to the saw line and how measure- 
ments should be taken to be sure the log is being 
squared up right. If the distance is not the same 
at top and bottom thin edge dog boards will result 
and the edges of all boards will be out of square. 
This is why it is so very important that both 
rails of the carriage track be the same level 
thruout their entire length. Low places and high 
places in the track will cause snaky lumber no 
matter how well the saw is fitted, which results 
in the saw getting the condemnation while the 
filer is puzzled to know why the saws are not 
giving satisfaction. The effect of an uneven 
track is the same as would be produced if the 
top head block (as shown at ‘‘F’’) were to sway 
back and forth as the carriage makes its run in 
sawing a board. 

A test for over-hang can be made with an or- 
dinary level as ‘‘G’’ in Fig. 1. It is hardly pos- 
sible to have an over-hang, however, if the in- 
structions as just given for lining a mill are 


followed. Once the entire mill is properly lined 
and squared each adjustment should be marked 
in some manner so that you may look over the 
lining adjustments at any time in a few minutes 
to see if anything has slipped out of place. Thus, 
if the saws are acting badly it is easy to see 
whether the mill is in proper adjustment without 
spending much time in going over it. 


The Carriage, Head-Blocks, Off Sets and Test Line 


Certain things about a sawmill carriage re- 
quire constant attention and it is the writer’s 
intention to point these out under this head. By 
listing possible sources of trouble under this head 
it may become easy for the mill mechanic to lo- 
cate the trouble. A carriage is a large piece of 
machinery when it is in the mill, but it becomes 
small and easy to look over in a drawing and 
many defects have been located by the writer 
by making a sketch of the carriage and figuring 
out just why a certain condition existed. Fig. 
2 illustrates a simple test by which it may be 
determined whether leading in the log or out or 
dodging in the cut is the fault of the saw or the 
carriage or the V-rail of the track. At ‘‘H’’ in 
Fig. 2 an edge view of the band saw is shown. 
In making the test a pointed strip of wood is 
made fast against the saw tooth edge at ‘‘I,’’ 
while at ‘‘J’’ another strip is shown nailed to 
the rear of the carriage. Still another strip 
(altho not shown in the illustration) is nailed 
at the front end of the carriage. Stretch a strong 
silk line between the strips, which are nailed to the 
carriage, and adjust the strip of wood at ‘‘I’’ so 
that it will not quite touch the silk line at ‘‘J’’ and 
then move the carriage down the track until the 
other strip is reached, where the line is then set 
to correspond with the point of attachment at 
‘¢J.’? Then you are ready to determine if your 
carriage snakes, as in moving the carriage up 
and down the track if there is any side play, up 
and down play, holes in the track or high places 
the point of the strip ‘‘I’’ will pull away or push 
against the line at the defective places. The 
front and back trucks control or guide the run 
of the carriage and the others merely act as 
pack horses to carry most of the load. Conse- 
quently it is a simple matter to mark with chalk 
the place on the rails where these guide trucks 
happen to be when the end of ‘‘I’’ pulls away 
from the line or pushes against it. When all the 
places are marked move the carriage off these 
spots and make the track section straight or 
level as necessity calls for. If the silk line does 
not remain the same distance from the point of 
the strip ‘‘I’’ all the way from end to end of 
the carriage, then the garriage is snaking and 
not the saw. In fact, it will be found that the 
carriage is snaking ninety times out of one 
hundred. The track, both sidewise and length- 
wise, must be practically perfect to prevent slight 
‘*buckjumping’’ of the carriage. Sometimes 
this will show in the lumber produced as merely 
a kind of shake or very short kinks which no 
band saw is able to produce while in other cases 
it looks like the saw is working badly and there 
are long gradual curves made as the carriage 
wheels go into and out of the low places in the 
track on one side. The faster the carriage is 
run the shorter the kinks or curves, and the saw 
will be seen by a close observer to twist about 
slightly, thus giving good reason to think that it 
is a bad saw even when the filer knows that his 
saw is in such condition that it could not snake 
if it wanted to do so. 

By employing these simple tests at spare time 
or at noon much long drawn out trouble hunting 
may be saved. When repairs are made every- 
thing possible should be done to put the mill in 
perfect running order, for the next year’s rush- 
ing gives little time for extended repairs. Al- 
ways place a bolt where a bolt will go and never 
rely on a spike nail to hold anything about a 
carriage or track. In Fig. 2 may be seen two 
long levels, one upright against the head block 
and another flat on the knee slides. This is an- 
other way to locate an uneven track, for by 
running the carriage up and down the track and 
having a man watch the levels, uneven places 
can be located as encountered, because the liquid 
in the levels will move. While this is a fast 
method it is not so sure or satisfactory as the 
test line. 

At ‘‘K’’ in Fig. 2 is shown the end of the 
bearing against the hub of the guide trucks (flat- 
wheel side), which is a source of much trouble 
and fast wear. When the offset is thrown in 
sawing a line this should bear snugly. The op- 
posite side at ‘‘L’’ is important, but it receives 
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very little strain as the carriage moves back. 
To make an examination for side play in the car- 
riage produced by its trucks throw the offset as 
if going ahead and with a pinch bar point pry 
gently between the edge of the flat wheel and the 
carriage frame or the end of the bearing. If the 
carriage does not shift a little then try the same 
experiment on the other side of the carriage 
(same truck but V-wheel). If there is side 
motion which will cause bad lumber it ean be 
discovered and may be taken up with the draw 
bolts generally provided on the tops of the bear- 
ings and bolted thru the frame of the carriage 
above the bearings. If there are no draw bolts 
or bearings seek other means of taking up this 
lost motion. 


Fig. 3 is an enlarged view of the section shown 


at ‘‘K’’ in Fig. 2. At ‘‘M’’ is a weak point 
found in carriages of most makes. The bearings 
are iron with babbitt interlined. If kept well 
oiled in sawing small light logs such bearings 
will last a long time without attention, but heavy 
logs thrown up by tle steam nigger or log turner 
and dropped on the carriage soon mash or ham- 
mer out the soft babbitt metal and the cast iron 
soon comes in contact with the steel shaft, when 
fast wearing begins and results in much trouble. 
Why could not brass bearings or heavily lined 
brass bearings be provided? Sawmill machinery 
manufacturers are always looking for improve- 
ments in their line and would doubtless furnish 
such bearings on request. The writer expects to 
have this idea given a trial in the near future, 
but will use only one such bearing in the experi- 
ment. The hubs of the wheels are frequently 
steel or some such hard metal and the ends of the 
bearings being iron also with only the thin layer 
of babbitt on their ends cause the hubs to wear 
themselves into these ends, producing side play 
in the carriage. The writer tried an experiment 
which proved very successful in preventing the 
hub wearing against the bearing end so quickly. 
It is shown at ‘‘N’’ in Fig. 3. This device con- 
sists of a simple brass ring about one-half inch 
in thickness and one inch in width. The inside 
hole was made to fit snugly the truck shafts of 
both the guide trucks on the ends of the carriage 
and these two trucks were sent to a machine shop, 
where the flat wheels were pressed off the shafts 
and the rings placed on them. Then the wheels 
were pressed back on and keyed up tight. There 
are two rings to a truck and the brass is hard 
enough to stop the fast wearing of iron against 
iron. Two rings last a year and protect the 





















































bearings, which had to be changed every three 
months, which not only was expensive but caused 
bad lumber. There may be certain makes of 
offsets which do not require such a snug fit of 
the hubs to the bearings, but the writer has never 
seen any. 
Lining the Carriage Track 

The foundation of well sawn lumber is a prop- 
erly adjusted carriage track. Fig. 4 is an end 
view of the V-rail and the flat rail. The straight 
line running from ‘‘2’’ to ‘‘3’’ and indicated 
by the arrows represents a straight edge 
on top of which a level is placed by which 
the straight edge is leveled up. The center of 
the V-wheel should not bear heavily on the V-rail 
as indicated by the dotted line at ‘‘4.’’ In fact, 
to prevent side play between the sides of the 
V in the wheel and the track of the V-rail it is 
necessary to prevent the center of a V-wheel 
from bearing heavily on the top of the V-rail. 
That there is frequently side play can be de- 
termined by sighting along the top of the V-rail 
when the carriage is in fast motion, when light 
will be seen to dart from side to side as the 
V shifts on the rail. This movement sidewise 
may be ever so slight but will result in snaky 
lumber. The greatest bearing contact between 
the V-wheel and the V-rail should be from ‘‘5’’ 
down to the lower part of the V. The natural 
shearing motion will wear it down to the lowest 
point, which will prevent the V-wheel from gain- 
ing on the flat wheel. This is another defect in 
carriage construction and on which I offer a 
suggestion. Trucks sooner or later give trouble 
in that the flat wheel wears down faster than 
the V-wheel, which results in the one wheel gain- 
ing over the other. I suggest that by some means 
the flat wheel should be made to turn on the 
shaft a trifle or perhaps the shaft to turn in the 
hub of the wheel when this gaining condition 
begins. Yet it should fit the shaft very snugly 
and have a shoulder on the end of the shaft to 
prevent it from coming off. This would allow 
the V-wheel to gain and not affect the run of the 
carriage, as the carriage would run as tho round- 
ing a curve. To test play in the carriage take 
any truck which has been used under the carriage 
six months or a year. Settle the carriage square- 
ly on the track and then give it a shove and if 
the V-wheel does not gain on the flat wheel an 
inch in twelve feet you can say that I am wrong. 
aiven then I have an answer, because not all 
trucks wear alike. I have made many such tests. 

Never attempt to have trucks turned down at 





a machine shop unless the mechanic knows how to 
go about the work. The tops of the rails being 
the same height, the flat wheels and the bottoms 
of the V in the V-wheels must be so turned that 
these wheels are the same diameter. Next a 
templet of thin band saw steel or stiff tin is 
filed to fit the V and then dressed down until the 
templet reaches the bottom of the V, when'a run- 
ning condition is obtained. As a last touch dress 
out the bottom of the V a trifle as explained 
above. Unless such definite instructions are 
given the machinists are very apt to make a 
failure in turning down the trucks, as they are 
generally without proper data. 

Fig. 5 represents a sectional view of the V-rail 
which was drawn to represent the entire railing. 
At ‘‘8’’ and ‘‘9’’ a strong silk cord is made fast 
to spikes, which are driven into the wooden 
stringers away from the rail a sufficient distance 
to allow adjustment without interfering with the 
silk line. At ‘‘10’’ is shown the device which acts 
as a gage or tester. This device is formed of thin 
steel and fits the V-rail as snugly as the wheel 
and has the other end bent up to allow for any 
low places or sway of the line. Set the line 
against the upturned end of the device and one 
end of the railing and then move the device down 
and set the line against it at the other end. Now 
you are ready to proceed down the rail with the 
device, holding it with a finger on top and sliding 
it along. If there are bends or crooks in the 
tracks the line will pull away or otherwise push 
against the gage. After an examination start 
again and with a pair of wrenches and a heavy 
hammer for jarring the rail over each wayward 
place in the rail may be straightened out as you 
go. After the rail is straightened by this means 
slide the device up and down the railing several 
times and correct any places overlooked. Then 
the rail will be as straight as the line. The de- 
vice may also be used in finding low places which 
are easily fixed. When the rails have been 
straightened and low places raised or high ones 
lowered, level across the tracks with a straight 
edge and bring both rails to the same height and 
then make a final test with the device. Thus 
will perfection in track lining be obtained. 

At ‘‘11’’ in Fig. 4 may be seen a new kink 
just developed. Long thin strips of common iron 
an inch wider than the bottom of the rails and 
with slots cut in the edges every four feet as 
shown at ‘‘12’’ are used. The slots are for the 
adjustment of the draw bolts. These iron strips 


(Concluded on Page 68.) 
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THE DRAWINGS ABOVE ILLUSTRATE METHODS OF MAKING SAWMILL REPAIRS EXPLAINED BY R. C. LEIBE 
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THE MONTANA IDEA OF PRICE REGULATION 


The Montana legislature at its special session 
passed a bill on Aug. 11 providing for the Mon- 
tana Trade Commission. The board of railroad 
commissioners are by this act automatically made 
the Montana Trade Commission and the act pro- 
vided for the appointment of a market investi- 
gator and two assistant investigators. 

The commission called a conference of business 
men of the State in Helena to talk about the mat- 
ter of prices. They were not in favor of a general 
agreement of price reduction, believing that this 
would be an operation of law, and so advised the 
commission. 

The commission thereupon issued a general 
order which bids fair to be one of the famous 
events of history. It is known as their ‘‘General 
Order No. 4’’ and its full text as originally pro- 
mulgated is as follows: 


BEFORE THE MONTANA TRADE COMMISSION 
HELENA, Monrt., Nov. 4, 1919. 
yeneral Order No. 4 

Under and by virtue of the authority contained in 
Chapter 21, Session Laws 16th Legislative Assembly, 
Extraordinary Session, 1919, and after due investiga- 
tion made, 

Ir IS HEREBY ORDERED: 

1. That every person, firm, copartnership and corpo- 
ration transacting or engaging in the business of buy- 
ing or selling or buying and selling commodities, food- 
stuffs and products, or articles of merchandise and 
farm implements and machinery, whether at wholesale 
or retail, within the State of Montana, shall, not later 
than the Ist day of December, 1919, mark each article 
or item offered for sale in plain figures of sufficient 
size to be readily readable, as follows: 

Invoice cost per article, pound, dozen, yard (or 
other sale unit of weight, number or measurement) 
(at wholesale or retail, as the case may be): $ 

Sale price per article, pound, dozen, yard (or other 
sale unit of weight, number or measurement) (at 
wholesale or retail, as the case may be): $ 
In the case of bin or bulk goods, where marking tag 
or mark may not be placed on the goods, such mark 
or marks must he recorded on cards or placards not less 
than five inches long by three inches wide, which 
placards or cards must be conspicuously posted on the 
containers of such bin or bulk goods. 

2. In addition to marking the items or articles as 
aforesaid, every person, firm, copartnership and corpo- 
ration named in this order, whether engaged in busi- 
ness at wholesale or retail, or both, or in a brokerage 
or commission basis in the commodities named, shall 
not later than the Ist day of December, 1919, post in a 
conspicuous place in its principal business room or 
office, or in the case of department stores in a con- 
spicuous place in each department, a complete printed 
or typewritten classification of the articles of merchan- 
dise offered for sale, including all brands, varieties, 
or style, and opposite each item the invoice cost price 
thereof to the licensee and the sale price thereof, either 
at wholesale or retail, as the case may be. Such classi- 
fication must be kept posted to date, by recording not 
later than 10 a. m. on each business day the changes 
or additions in articles, brands, varieties or styles, 
together with the change in prices thereon. 

3. Consumers will report any violation of this order 
to the commission. 

4. Penalty for violation of this order is a fine of not 
less than One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) for the first 
offense. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that a true copy of this 
order be published at least once in four newspapers 
of general circulation within the State of Montana, 
and that each licensee under the provisions of the act 








aforesaid be mailed a certified copy thereof, at its 
proper address. 

By order of the 

MONTANA TRADE COMMISSION. 
DANIEL BOYLE, Chairman, 

Paragraph 2, requiring full schedule to be pub- 
lished in some prominent place in the establish- 
ment, was afterward considered to be burdensome 
and was withdrawn. It would appear that a like 
difficulty might be considered in marking bulk 
goods with price tags 3x5 inches in size. The 
array of bottles on druggists’ shelves contain 
bulk goods, and the placards in such cases would 
entirely hide the bottles. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a number of 
letters from Montana lumbermen regarding this 
law. One of them encloses an editorial from the 
Great Falls Daily Leader, Great Falls, Mont., 
according to which it is not an entirely popular 
measure. It appears from this editorial that one 
of the statements issued by the Montana Trade 
Commission alleged that merchants were making 
from 34 to 67 percent profit, altho later it was 
forced to admit that gross profit was here re- 
ferred to. 

This paper points out that if such a commission 


is to have any useful office it has to distinguish 
between legitimate merchants and profiteers and 
to punish the latter. Thus far, it seems to be 
really hunting with a shotgun without much 
anxiety as to who is hit. 

What the people want is investigation of profiteering 


and not saddling a blank accusation upon every mer- 
chant of the State and letting it ride 

Another somewhat pungent quotation from the 
paper is as follows: 

When H. B. 14 was before the house in the extra 
session the Hon. Maggie Hathaway, Democratic leader 
on the floor, shouted in tones to reach the galleries, 
“Pass this bill and within ten days the price of living 
will come down like a rocket stick.”” Maggie also was 
talking thru her political hat. 


The letters from lumbermen point out that the 
invoice price of goods may be very close fo their 
laid down cost on the shelves or very far from it; 
as lumber and some other items are sold delivered, 
and other items are sold f. 0. b. factory. Another 
one of the letters says ‘‘ We can not see where it 
will have any difference upon reducing the high 
cost of living; in fact, quite the reverse.’’ 

It is quite obvious that this would be true. It 
would cost thousands of dollars to comply with 
the law, and such costs must be added to the in- 
voice cost shown upon the tags and be paid by the 
consumer, 





“REDS’” INFLUENCE WANES ON THE COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 22.—Statewide action 
against the I. W. W. and all other seditionists is 
forecast by a conference of all prosecuting attor- 
neys in the State, to be held in Seattle next Mon- 
day. The call for the meeting has been sent out 
from Olympia over the long distance telephone by 
Attorney General L. L. Thompson. It is believed 
that’ with the adoption of a general policy of in- 
vestigation and prosecution the problem of ridding 
the State of revolutionaries will be made easier. 
Locally, a committee from Elmer J. Noble Post, 
American Legion, is gathering evidence for use by 
the county authorities. 

Edwin Selvin, editor of Business Chronicle, has 
been arrested and placed under $1,000 bonds on a 
warrant issued by the Federal authorities charging 
him with having mailed a printed article tending to 
‘‘ineite murder and assassination.’’ Selvin is an 
uncompromising foe of the closed shop. The arti- 
cle about which complaint is made is entitled 
‘¢The Thing—The Cause—The Cure’’ and most 
severely criticizes the national administration. 

At Centralia eleven I. W. W. have been charged 
with the murder of Lieut. Warren O. Grimm, for- 
mer American soldier, on Armistice Day. The 
prisoners were not represented in court, not having 
been able to retain any lawyer in Lewis County 
for their defense. 

A revelation of the labor troubles faced by daily 
newspaper publishers has appeared this week in ‘‘ A 
Set of Resolutions’’ printed on the first page of 
the Post-Intelligencer. The document, which was 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE MILLMEN? 


[By Alfred Struck, Louisville, Ky.] 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
mill men, considering the immense sums of money 
invested in their plants and the vast amount of 
business handled by them annually, are the most 
antiquated set of business men to be found in this 
country today. 

That this is true is evidenced by the fact that 
the War Industries Board, when appealing to in- 
dustries of all kinds whose products could be 
utilized in carrying our war to a successful and 
speedy conclusion, characterized the mill men as 
having less knowledge of their cost production and 
affairs generally than any of the industries with 
which the board had any dealings, and warned 
them to ‘‘put their house in order,’’ or words to 
that effect. 

Where will you find an industry of such magni- 
tude with such lack of knowledge of its workings 
as ours? As has often been said, our own em- 
ployees when organized conduct their affairs bet- 
ter than some of us. Like Shakespeare, one can 
not help but say ‘‘ What fools these mortals be.’’ 

Consider the custom some of us have of shipping 
our valuable material to be paid for in part so 
many days after it is installed, which may happen 
next month or in some cases next year; then a pay- 
ment may depend upon how convenient it is to 
your customer, or perhaps the owner. 

Of course this condition doesn’t exist all the 
time, but it does happen, and why?—because our 
competitor does it. To show the trend of thought 
in the minds of some, the question was recently 
asked ‘‘ Why don’t you prepay your freight instead 
of placing that burden on us?’’ 

There are bound to be many other unfair condi- 
tions imposed upon an industry in which the get- 
together spirit isn’t developed, and our industry 


has suffered many, and will continue to do so if 
steps are not taken to prevent them. 

Of course, under present conditions we all ‘‘ feel 
our oats’’ more or less, but we should now pre- 
pare for the proverbial rainy day and display some 
vision by getting together in order to protect our 
interests when orders are more difficult to get 
than they now are. What great advantage would 
be ours were we to meet say once a year as other 
do! 

Such meetings would surely be conducive to a 
lot of good; or is it possible that the members of 
the thousands of organizations which meet at least 
annually are pursuing a ‘‘will-o’ the wisp’’ or are 
rainbow chasers? Maybe that is so, and we are 
the ‘‘wise guys.’’ 

Why shouldn’t we have an organization that 
will enfold all who are believers in the get-to- 
gether spirit, and who want to know? True, there 
are certain local or district organizations which 
do a lot of good, but what we need is one that is 
national in its scope. 

Besides, practically all manufacturers of build- 
ing materials have such organizations; to mention 
only a few, brick, cement, cut stone, marble, plum- 
bing, lumber, paint, and even the lowly general 
contractor (I speak from knowledge because I am 
one) has seen the writing on the wall sufliciently 
to organize the Association of General Contractors, 
which, altho only about a year old, is a very 
sprightly youngster, and is setting an example 
which it would be well for us to emulate. 

What we need is a Moses who will lead us out 
of the wilderness. Who or where is he? Possibly 
some reader of this article is, or knows of such 
person, who will get enough of us together to help 
him underwrite such a movement. 


signed by five employees claiming to represent the 
unionized mechanical departments of the paper, 
stated that ‘‘day after day, we have put in type, 
stereotyped, printed and mailed calumny after 
calumny, lie after lie, insult after insult;’’ that 
‘¢your utter depravity as a newspaper, your shame- 
less disregard of the laws of the land, your hatred 
of opposition, your reckless appeal to the passions 
of citizenry, reached depths of malice and malig- 
nancy hitherto unbelievable.’’? The resolutions de- 
clare that unless the business management can 
‘demonstrate its capacity and sagacity,’’ and if 
the editorial heads remain ‘‘blind to the thing 
they are bringing us to,’’ then the signers would 
have to ‘‘find means to protect ourselves from the 
stigma of having aided and abetted your cam- 
paign of destruction.’’ As is well known, the 
Post-Intelligencer is a conservative newspaper, 
with a reputation of having always treated its 
employees fairly. It explains that it has_per- 
mitted an unwarranted defamation of itself in 
order to let the public know something of the con- 
ditions under which it is printed; also that it will 
not deviate by a hair’s breadth from its policies. 
The inference is plain that the closed shop influ- 
ences on the daily newspapers have gone the limit. 

One of the results of the Armistice Day massa- 
cre at Centralia has been to bring about further, 
clear cut declarations from the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. At the camp of the Stim- 
son Mill Co. at Bryant, Wash., the LLLL have 
voted that they will not work with any aliens or 
men opposed to the constitution of the United 
States. The Loyal Legion served notice on their 
employers that that camp was for Americans only 
—that if foreign-born workmen were admitted they 
must have been naturalized or have declared their 
intention to become citizens. 

The camp of the Wisconsin Timber Co. at Stan- 
wood, Wash., is now 100 percent American. A 
few days ago some of the ‘‘wobblies’’ were dis- 
charged for seditious activity, and when they left 
about fifty sympathizers quit with them. It re- 
sulted in a complete clean-out of the camp; and 
without any delay George B. Sypher, in charge of 
the Loyal Legion with headquarters in Seattle, 
sent fifty sawmill men to Stanwood. They were 
every one Americans, 

Three camps of the Admiralty Logging Co., un- 
der E. 8S. Grammer, are 100 percent Loyal Legion, 
and therefore 100 percent American. Two of the 
camps are at Edmonds and one at Kenmore, and 
they include from 110 to 140 men at each camp. 
It is reported that the labor turnover at these 
camps had been reduced to about 7 or 8 percent— 
an amazingly low minimum that is credited to the 
effective organization of the Loyal Legion. 

Admittedly the worst element among the ‘‘ wob- 
blies’’ is the Russian Finn, and the next worst is 
the Swede; and the only way to deal effectively 
with them is to run them out of any camps where 
they gain a foothold. They came from their na- 
tive countries embittered at the state of semi-servi- 
tude into which they had been born, and they have 
brought with them a blind hatred for all consti- 
tuted authority, whether autocratic or democratic. 

The Loyal Legion has gained a strong influence 
over the 500 employees at the plant of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie. They 
have taken the position that the working force be 
Americanized as much as possible, and they have 
declared against Finns and other foreigners who 
practice sabotage. This action was taken at a 
community meeting, in which the men patriotically 
expressed themselves for America and Americans. 
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industrial inion Begins amnaite Work i in » Mba Stimatinne coe 


The Community Builder often has made the 
assertion that in every community there is 
enough of altruism and of the philanthropic spirit 
to make certain the support of a movement de- 
signed to promote the public welfare. Generally, 
the only need that is difficult to supply is a leader 
to unify and direct the altruists and philan- 
thropists in the work they show a willingness to 
undertake or to support. The whole progress of 
civilization, when one comes to think of it, is 
built upon altruism—a desire to contribute some- 
what of one’s time and somewhat of one’s prop- 
erty to the benefit of all. All political organiza- 
tion has that object in view; and the local com- 
munity development organization is only an at- 
tempt to systematize and make more effective the 
labor and expenditure that are essential to the 
carrying on of any useful undertaking. 

On a recent visit to Richwood, W. Va., the 
editor of the Community Builder noticed on the 
main street of that prosperous town the small 
‘‘Community House’’ shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Inquiry developed the fact that 
the building itself is confessedly only a begin- 
ning, but the lady in charge of the building and 
of the community work in Richwood, Mary Lois 
Barnes, has dreams of 
something far superior 


and examining of more than four hundred, in 
fact about seventy percent of the baby popula- 
tion. As Richwood has a considerable foreign 
population, this record is excellent indeed. 

Though the Richwood Community Service is 
regularly organized, with officers ete., it is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
This support, Miss Barnes says, is liberal and is 
given by persons of means in all callings, as well 
as by various chureh organizations. A local phy- 
sician gives his services in needy cases and others 
donate both time and money on occasion. 

The officers and directors of the Richwood Com- 
munity Service are the following: B. A. McLean, 
president; Mayor G. E. Hurd, secretary; E. Fin- 
linson, treasurer; Rev. Miss Hall, Mrs. Dr. Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Philip Ring, Mrs. H. 8. Triplett, and 
Attorney A. L. Craig, directors. 

Miss Barnes explained that the work thus far 
has been largely of a sanitary nature, beginning, 
as already stated, with the weighing and exam- 
ination of the babies, and including inspection 
of homes, habits ete. In this connection she told 
of her efforts to get the children to take care of 
their teeth. Among the foreigners nearly every 
family has a ‘‘boarder.’’ It appears that some 


of these ‘‘boarders’’ had tooth brushes; and 
when the children in one home were asked if 
they had brushes, they said they had not, but 
that ‘‘John has one.’’ ‘‘Who is John?’’ Miss 
Barnes asked. ‘‘O, he is our boarder,’’ the chil- 
dren answered. They appeared to have no notion 
that there was anything wrong or insanitary in 
the practice of using another person’s tooth 
brush. 

Lately Miss Barnes has begun to teach the 
foreign children the American language, not, 
however, by telling them that that was her pur- 
pose, but ostensibly by learning or having them 
teach her their language. This pleased the young 
folks mightily, and some of the most enjoyable 
hours are spent in exchanging the words of 
English for those of Italian or other foreign lan- 
guages. 

As already intimated, there are plans still latent 


‘for extending the work and enlarging the equip- 


ment for community work in Richwood, and the 
basis for financial support is being built right 
now by the excellent showing that is made with 
the limited facilities provided. The house has 
been open only since the early part of the year, 
but it already has more than justified the faith of 
those who backed it with 
their money and influ- 





to the present equip- 
ment. Miss Barnes, be- 
fore taking charge of 
the Community House, 
had been doing commu- 
nity welfare work for a 
local church organiza- 
tion; and the acquaint- 
anceship she had ac- 
quired with both the 
people and their needs 
has been of inestima- 
ble value in the larger 
field in which she is 
now engaged. 

An example of the 
kind of work being 
done in Richwood is 
afforded by the success 
that attended its ef: 
forts in behalf of child 
welfare when the na- 
tional campaign was 
carried on_ recently. 
Out of a total of about 
seven hundred babies 
shown by a local cen- 
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ence. It deserves and 
will receive the support 
of others as they know 
more of its work. 

* 7 *. 


At ATLANTA, IIl., re 
cently an election car- 
ried the proposal to es- 
tablish a community 
high school. Though 
there was some opposi- 
tion, it is presumed it 
was not to the school 
itself but to some of the 
features connected with 
its location. The new 
school district includes 
thirty-six sections in 
compact form. Some 
of the opponents had 
claimed that a new 
building was necessary, 
but the building of the 
Atlanta high school is 
expected to meet all re- 
quirements as it is able 
to take care of double 
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secured the weighing 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE COAST MARKET 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—With car shortage 
more acute than ever, and orders at the North- 
western mills making a new record at 42 percent 
above actual production, fir has begun ‘‘skyrocket- 
ing’’ again. Nearly all items have responded to 
the trend, and uppers have jumped $5 in five days. 
Drop siding is quoted at $54 at the mill, or $13 
over discount sheet No. 6. An embargo is im- 
pending, on account of cancelation of freight 
trains due to the coal strike; and in fact there is 
no market, for no one seems to know what any- 
thing is worth. The condition is abnormal and un- 
healthy. Undoubtedly a supply of cars would 
stabilize the market, and perhaps cause a little 
slump. But there are few cars. For example, the 
entire group of mills at Everett on Wednesday 
of this week received only seven cars. All told, 
the outlook is far from encouraging. If the non- 
delivery of empties to the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinues the mills will not only be forced to with- 
draw from the market, but in all probability will 
be compelled heavily to curtail operations at a 
time when the greatest volume of new business in 
the history of the industry is in sight. The one 
ray of hopefulness is the activity of R. H. Aishton, 
regional director, and the codperation of L. C. 
Gilman, district director, to secure an increased 
movement of westbound empty ears. To date un- 
certainty as to deliveries has influenced a number 
of representative west Coast mills to withdraw 
from the market. 


Causes of the Lack of Transportation 
Touching the car situation, an illuminating com- 


manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who has just returned from Washington, 
D. C., where he went thoroly into the causes, in 
order to find a solution, if possible. Mr. Allen 
says: 


Shippers had hoped that the car situation would 
improve with the turning back of the roads to private 
owners Jan. 1. Such a return now seems highly im- 
probable. It is regarded as impossible for Congress, 
now in recess, to enact suitable, permanent railroad 
legislation between the time that it will reconvene in 
December and the first of the year. It is definitely 
known that there is a strong feeling in Congress to 
have the House and Senate adopt joint resolutions 
petitioning the President to retain governmental con- 
trol for not to exceed one year, or for such less period 
as will permit Congress to solve the railroad problem 
and enact suitable, permanent legislation. The car 
shortage affects all Pacific coast eastbound tonnage, 
and therefore other industries are affected, tho of 
course not to the extent of the principal industry. One 
of the factors influencing car shortage is the lack of 
motive power on transcontinental lines. During the 
war a great many American locomotives were sent to 
France and have been retained there. These locomo- 
tives at first were sent from the eastern roads, and 
the shortages on the eastern roads were made up by 
drawing upon equipment from the western transconti- 
nentals. This equipment for the western roads has 
not been replaced, and apparently will not be replaced 
during the period of governmental control; that is, it 
will not be replaced to the extent of the withdrawal. 


Northwestern Mills Feel Enormous Demand 


Briefly stated, demand is now 42 percent above 
production, and 51 percent above rail shipments. 


ment is made by Robert B. Allen, secretary and The facts have a direct bearing on the tremendous 


strength of the fir market. Also, it is recognized 
that southern pine is no longer an overwhelming 
competitor of west Coast woods in the eastern mar- 
kets. The South will not produce heavily for ship- 
ments north of the Ohio river during the coming 
year. 

Notwithstanding withdrawals from the market, 
123 association mills during the week took on prac- 
tically 3,000 cars of new business, as against rail 
deliveries of 1,474 cars. Total new business was 
110,133,865 feet. Production was 77,542,790 feet, 
10 percent below normal. 





POINTS OUT IMPORTANCE OF SURVEY 


Syracusg, N. Y., Nov. 24.—That 200 out of 300 
of the wood-using industries of New Yerk State 
have withdrawn from Brooklyn and New York City 
alone since 1913 because of the lack of cheap raw 
material is the comment made by John T. Harris, 
statistician in forest products of the United States 
Forest Service, who has come here to assist in 
closing up the codperative study being made of 
the industries of New York State by the Forest 
Service and the college. And he added: ‘‘This 
study of the industries using wood in their opera- 
tions is a part of the work necessary to a formula- 
tion of a successful national policy for our forest 
lands.’’? Mr. Harris will coéperate with Prof. E. F. 
McCarthy, of the utilization department of the 
college, in finishing up the State survey, this being 
the second time a survey has been made, the 
first having been completed in 1913. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Of Two Chums One Chose the City, the Other the Country—An Attempt at Evaluation of 


We don’t hear quite so much about town versus 
city, as to which is the better place to retail lumber. 
Possibly it is because there isn’t a well defined 
path of promotion leading from one to the other 
in the lumber trade. If a young fellow gets started 
in a country yard and sticks to lumber he counts 
on promotion in his own yard or else expects in 
the course of time to own a country yard of his 
own. A young banker may, I am told, expect with 
some degree of certainty that if he makes a great 
success in the little bank he will come under the 
eye of a city institution and be offered a chance 
there. 


City’s Brighter Business Lights Attract 


But the Realm has encountered a few men in 
country places who look with longing to the city. 
Not long ago I met a young chap who was a 
branch manager for a strong company and who 
was making a notable success of his work; but he 
yearned for brighter business lights. I heard just 
a short time ago that he had given up his position 
and had entered a law school; not so much that he 
felt any svecial interest in the law but that he 
wanted to use it as a means of getting himself 
projected into the midst of city business. The 
Realm has every admiration for the young fellow 
with a passion for an education, and it has an 
equal admiration for the young fellow who wants 
any other respectable and truly desirable thing so 
much that he will subject himself to real hardship 
and to years of hard work to get it. But we feel 
a little sorry and dubious when we hear of a 
young fellow who does all this just to get away 
from a country town and into a city. We don’t 
believe our feeling is prompted by any senti- 
mental mush about the purity and nobility of the 
country and the wickedness of the city. We have 
been in country towns that had the highest amount 
of downright cussedness per capita of any com- 
munities we’ve ever had any dealings with. And 
we know city people, of course, who, in the good 
biblical phrase, are ‘‘the salt of the earth.’’ But 
when men tell us that the city has the greatest 
chances in a commercial and professional way we 
want them to add considerable qualification to 
their statement. It probably is true that the few 
real geniuses and perhaps the rather numerous 
part geniuses find the greatest scope for their pow- 
ers in cities. It is probably true that there are 
as many blind alleys in country business as in city 
business; and a man of real ability who gets into 
one of these blind alleys may wear his life away 
in obscurity. But our experience in observing 
both places is that there is fully as large a per- 
centage of men in city, as in country, jobs who 
are wearing out on a wage that barely keeps them 
going, and who can look forward to but little 
amelioration. True, the city man can make a 
bigger show, and often he likes the city and hates 
the country. There is no such thing as an exact, 
scientific comparison, but the following yarn comes 
to my mind. I don’t know the persons involved, 
but I’ve heard the story a couple of times, and if 
I don’t get all the details right it’ll not matter 
greatly. 


One Country Lad Stuck to the Small Town 


Wilder Rayburn grew up on a farm near a vil- 
lage we’ll call Graytown. His neighbors agree 
that his father was fairly well off and that Wilder 
had a rather easy time of it. In due time he went 
to the Graytown high school and got acquainted 
with Tom White, son of the town’s leading lum- 
berman. They became close friends and went to 
the State university together. ‘Tom planned from 
the first to go back to his father’s lumber yard, 
but Wilder aimed at metropolitan business. He 
wanted Tom to join him; and as Wilder was un- 
doubtedly the dominant member of the pair he 
would regularly overwhelm Tom’s objections. He 
jeered at small town trade and painted such glow- 
ing pictures of city success, to be won after a rous- 
ing and challenging struggle, that Tom would 
gurgle and go under. But he never drowned in 
Wilder’s persuasivenes, and when the two were 
graduated Tom went straight back to Graytown, 
put on a pair of overalls and began piling lumber 
out in the yard. 


While the Other Won His Way in the City 


Wilder went to Chicago and had as hard a time 
of it for a while as he had pictured in his orations 
to Tom. But America is the land of opportunities 
and business miracles; and commerce pushes ahead 
so rapidly and expands so unexpectedly that hun- 





Different Kinds of Success 





dreds and thousands of men have suddenly found 
themselves in possession of chances they could not 
have hoped to get in an older country where trade 
follows more fixed and conservative lines. Wilder 
began as a statistician in a railroad office at a 
very small salary; and in his scant leisure he wrote 
a few articles for a railway trade journal and was 
offered a place on its staff of editors. He was 
about to accept when the chance came to join 
a firm of bond brokers as statistician; so he took 
this place and soon made himself vitally necessary 
to his new employers. In a few years his earnings 
were about $10,000 a year; not a breath taking 
sum when compared with the earnings of some 
other young fellows of 32, but so much above the 
average as to cause comment even on La Salle 
Street. It was not the things he had already 
done, of course, so much as the promise of his 
career that caused him to be elected to boards of 
directors. He had worked hard and to good pur- 
pose. He knew finance as well, probably, as any 
man of his age on the street, and he was becoming 
known to more and more men of financial power. 
All this was so interesting and gratifying that he 
did not trouble to consider what other things he 
knew or whether the brilliant place he had made 
in nine or ten years really was as satisfying as 
he took it for granted to be. 


Sees Opportunity to Help the Country Lad 


Wilder had recently been elected a member of 
the board of directors of a concern manufacturing 
certain farm machines. At the first meeting he 


‘attended the manager told the directors that the 


assistant manager had resigned and that filling 
his place was going to be hard. The manager had 
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no one in the organization whom he could promote, 
and he would rather take on a small town merchant 
of the right kind, a man who knew farmers, than 
to hunt around the business offices of the city for 
suitable material. The place would pay $3,500 to 
begin with, and if the man made good he would be 
in line for the managership of the western branch 
the company expected to open up in a few years. 

Wilder thought of Tom. It was the first time 
he had remembered Tom except in a casual way 
for some years. Wilder asked a few questions and 
at length described his friend and recommended 
him for the place. The manager and the other 
directors seemed interested, and at length Wilder 
agreed to see Tom and to decide whether or not 
he would do for the place. He was authorized 
to offer him the job. 


Surprised at Progress of Native Town 


Wilder dropped off at Graytown the following 
day and rode up to the hotel in a jitney taxi. He 
was amused at the 2-story business buildings, but 
he became interested in picking out the places he 
remembered. He saw firm names long familiar, 
tho the stores looked different. The town looked 
bigger than he had thought it would. He remem- 
bered something about stories of new factories, 
so perhaps Graytown did have the 10,000 popula- 
tion claimed on the big signboard by the station. 
It was fall, and the trees in the park were bright 
with color. The air had a crisp odor of burning 
leaves that took him back to high school football 
days. Wilder registered at the hotel. It was the 
same old Commercial House, but there was a subtle 
air of prosperity about it. The lobby had been 
refinished. The cigar case was longer and con- 


tained Havana aristocrats that had not known the 
place in his day. Evidently the hotel had pros- 
pered; and Wilder knew that hotels are good in- 
dicators of the prosperity of small cities. 


Such Good Living Hardly Possible in City 

He walked up town and met a good many friends 
who asked after his health and condition in life. 
They seemed busy and prosperous. Among them 
was Henry Jacobs, who owned the farm adjoining 
his father’s place. Henry when he left Wilder 
slid in behind the wheel of a new 2-ton truck. 
There were a good many new stores as well as the 
old ones of his day, and all of them seemed well 
stocked. Out in the residence section of town he 
discovered forty or fifty new houses in a great 
grove of elm trees that had been country in his 
time. It came to him with something of a shock 
that he would have been proud to own almost any 
of them and that he couldn’t hope to own one as 
nice and in as desirable a neighborhood in the city 
for a good many years. His income would have 
supported one easily in Graytown but not in a city. 
He noticed the spacious grounds around each one. 
That much ground in the best residence section of 
Chieago would be possible only to a multimillion- 
aire. 


The Lumber Yard Has Grown and Is Uptodate 


Wilder had almost forgotten his mission as he 
looked the old town over with growing respect; 
but now he began looking for the White Lumber 
Co. On the old location he found a big flour mill, 
but after inquiring he found Tom’s lumber yard 
occupying a block of ground that his practiced 
eye told him was valuable. The sheds were painted 
a grayish blue and trimmed in white. The front 
was on a much traveled street and was as near the 
center of town as the fire limits would allow. 
Wilder looked at the show windows with surprise. 
No careless, untrained hand had arranged the dis- 
plays. He went inside and approved the appear- 
ance of the big office. A good deal of work was 
going on in a smooth, unhurried way. 


Finds His Old Friend Busy Handling Lumber 


The middle aged man who had been taking an 
order over the ’phone told Wilder that Mr. White 
was out in the yard, and Wilder found him wearing 
a canvas apron and helping load a truck. Wilder 
had by this time gotten quite a number of con- 
flicting impressions about Tom and his business, 
but he dropped all this in a rush of boyish pleas- 
ure at seeing his old friend. Some little time later 
when they were asking the usual string of questions 
and Tom was still helping load the truck a farmer 
appeared at the front end of the alley. 

‘«There’s a farmer who is planning to remodel 
his house,’’ Tom explained. ‘‘He seems to think 
every minute he loses will mean that much bad 
weather later on when his house is not finished. 
So you just wait a few minutes while I talk td 
him.’’ 

Believes Him Efficient Business Executive 

Wilder sat down in the lobby and smiled to him- 
self as Tom led the farmer into the private office. 
This, at least, was something he expected. Tom 
was working out in the yard and was humoring 
irritable farmers in the hope of getting a little 
business. The appearance of the yard and the of- 
fice had staggered Wilder a little. There was a 
practical elegance about it and a smooth movement 
of work that he associated with wealthy and es- 
tablished corporations. Probably Tom was putting 
up a front. Tom himself was a little puzzling. He 
seemed both older and younger than Wilder had 
expected. His face was brown, and evidently he 
was in the top of physical condition. There was 
a magnetism about him, and all appearances indi- 
cated he would have little trouble getting away 
with that assistant managership. Wilder felt it 
was a good thing all around that he had remembered 
Tom; that is, if Tom would take the place. 


Surprised He Has Opportunity to Play Golf 

The nervous farmer drove away in his car. 

‘*Do you play golf, Wilder?’’ Tom asked. 

Wilder admitted that he did not. Only wealthy 
men could afford to belong to country clubs, and 
the rest, if they wanted to play, had to do it on 
crowded public courses. 

‘*We make it a kind of habit here to ease off 
on Thursday afternoons,’’ Tom said. ‘‘The banks 
and the stores close during the summer, and even 
after we’ve passed the regular closing season we 
slack up a bit. A good many of us play golf Thurs- 
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day afternoons, and this afternoon we’re having 
a little tournament. I like to play. A fellow slams 
away at the office until he has to have air and ex- 
ercise, and he comes back from a round of golf 
cooled off and tired in a healthy way, ready to eat 
a good dinner and get a good night’s sleep. We'll 
just drive out to the country club, and you can 
either play around with us or act as gallery, just 
as you like.’’ 


While Two Automobiles Help Him Enjoy Life 


They went out into the yard and climbed into 
a big car. 

‘‘T usually drive the runabout,’’ Tom was say- 
ing, ‘‘but Dorothy has gone on out to the club 
house and she’s taken it.’’ 

Wilder had time to reflect in passing that only 
suburbanites and millionaires kept cars in the city, 
and the suburbanites didn’t often own any such 
miracles of smooth power as the one Tom was 
handling so skillfully. The street was paved clear 
out to the country club and was lined with com- 
fortable and costly homes. Wilder recognized the 
club grounds as part of a farm where he had gone 
nutting as a boy. There was a large and rather 
fine club house, and golfers could be seen walking 
over the velvety turf. Wilder was not prepared 
to find any such things at Graytown. 


Local Business Broader and More Interesting 


Down in the locker room Tom introduced Wilder 
to a number of men. One was president of the 
Jasco Truck Co., the town’s biggest industry. An- 
other was cashier of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank. They shook Wilder’s hand cordially, knew 
about his financial connections and inquired after 
some of their Chicago friends whom Wilder knew 
both personally and because of their positions in 
Chicago financial circles. The cashier reminded 
Tom that the bank directors were to meet the fol- 
lowing afternoon and that he must be present. The 
president told Tom he had gotten telegraphic con- 
firmation of ‘‘that Government order’’ and sug- 
gested that he come over the following forenoon 
and go over some material bids. ‘‘ White,’’ he said 
to Wilder, ‘‘is our first vice president.’’ 


Inclined to Envy His Friend’s Happiness 


Wilder said nothing. He refused to have a try 
at the game but followed them around. Tom with 
an easy swing sent his drive 200 yards straight 
down the course, and from then on business dropped 
out of the conversation. When they had followed 
the course thru long avenues in the natural forest, 
across streams and over low rolling hills back to 
the club house Wilder noticed a young woman 
dressed in white ducks and a scarlet sweater. He 
was silently admiring her wavy hair and her ap- 
pearance of perfect health and the sparkle of fun 
in her eyes when she came over to where they were 
standing. 

‘‘This is Wilder Rayburn, Dorothy,’’ Tom said. 
‘*You’ve heard me speak of him often.’’ 

‘¢ Are you in town for over night?’’ Mrs. White 
asked. ‘‘You must stay with us. We’ll be morti- 
fied if you do not. Tom is always talking about 
you, and you two will have everything to talk 
about. He’s coming, isn’t he, Tom?’’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Tom, ‘‘You take him home 
and stop at the hotel for his baggage. I’ve got to 
go to the office to sign some mail. Better take the 
big machine.’’ 

As the two walked toward the car Tom heard 
his wife ask Wilder if he wouldn’t like to drive. 
Wilder had to confess that he didn’t know how. 


Impressed By House That Is a Real Home 


When they arrived at the Whife home Wilder 
recognized it as the house he had long known; but 
it had been remodeled extensively, and while it had 
a good many of its old fashioned aspects it had 
an air of comfort and simple, homelike elegance 
that made a powerful appeal to a bachelor’s heart. 
As he looked about his large bedroom with its 
colonial mahogany and its private bath he thought 
of his own quarters. He lived at one of the clubs 
and was considered lucky by his associates; but 
his bedroom was little larger than a closet, and his 
tiny sitting room looked out on a noisy side street. 
Later as he sat under the subdued lights of the 
dining room while Tom served he had a pang of 
jealousy that a moment later seemed almost funny 
to him as he thought of the circumstances under 
which he had come to see his friend. Then as he 
and Tom sat in the latter’s combined den and study 
he glanced over the book shelves that lined the 
walls and recalled the fact that he didn’t have any 
but financial works in his own rooms and had not 
bought fifty books other than financial studies in 
the last ten years. He acknowledged to himself as 
he went to bed that he was in a curious state of 
mind. 


Perhaps He Has Been Shown a False Front 


The next morning he felt a return of his un- 
emotional judgment. He had been sent on a busi- 


ness mission, and he would perform it. He was 
not sure in the cool light of day whether or not 
Tom really did occupy the position he seemed to 
have or whether the whole might not be a big bluff. 
His work had shown him the fact that small mer- 
chants as well as large find it good advertising 
policy to assume the appearance of success, and he 
knew that a good many small city merchants take 
so long a chance in this way that they not infre- 
quently overdo it and help swell the numbers of fre- 
tail failures. Wilder felt that his specialty in busi- 
ness was the penetration of bluffs, and his statis- 
tical training made him hard to deceive. He told 
Tom he had come out to look after some business 
for his father, which was true. His father had 
moved to Florida and had entrusted some of his af- 
fairs to his son. Tom called up the garage and got 
a driver for the runabout and put it at Wilder’s 
disposal. 


Hears More of Friend’s Business Achievements 


Wilder drove out to his father’s farm, inspected 
the place and finished his business matters with 
the tenant. He then asked casually about Tom, 
and the tenant told him of Tom’s connection with 
the local grain elevator. The owner of the grain ele- 
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vator had been a pot hunter who had kept prices 
so low the farmers finally got ready to build an 
elevator of their own. At this point Tom stepped 
in. He could have sold the lumber for the new ele- 
vator but he persuaded the farmers that two ele- 
vators, considering the amount of grain sold, would 
not pay and could be of no real advantage to the 
farmers. He also convinced the elevator owner 
that the farmers could ruin him and that it was 
time for him to retire, anyway. The upshot of 
the matter was the formation of a company largely 
financed by a few farmers. This company bought 
the old elevator and operated it on a fair and effi- 
cient basis. It paid top prices and still made a rea- 
sonable profit. Farmers were well satisfied with it. 





All His Activities on a Rather Small Scale 


Back in town again, Wilder found that Tom had 
begun the — of encouraging home industries 
instead of financing bonus hunters. As president 
of the commercial club he had kept the Jasco 
truck people from going to another city. The in- 
crease in industrial population had resulted in much 
house building, and Tom had helped organize a 
building and loan association. When this associa- 
tion did not completely meet the needs of the situa- 
tion he organized a realty company that would 
build houses and finance owners up to the point 
where the building and loan could take over their 
financial problems. Tom had promoted the country 
club and had made quite a bit of money out of 
real estate in the new residential sections out to- 
ward the club. He owned a couple of farms that 
he was operating in a scientific way that was bring- 
ing him some profit. Wilder wondered if measured 
in hard money Tom hadn’t made more than he had. 
He knew that his own chances of great wealth 
were better than Tom’s. The things he himself 
had made were more than the money he had saved. 
They were positions in the financial world con- 
taining the promise and the practical certainty of 
rapidly increasing earning power. He recognized 
his own position as extraordinary. He knew that 
Tom’s also was extraordinary and probably largely 
complicated by luck. But even at that it gave him 
a strange feeling. 


His Offer of City Opportunity Is Refused 

Wilder had little information of value in esti- 
mating Tom’s income, but he knew it must make 
the $3,500 he was prepared to offer look small. He 
almost decided not to mention it, for only an idiot 
could consider such a change desirable. But he 
did mention it without apology and without urging 
acceptance. To his surprise Tom considered it as 
something of an opportunity. He asked a good 
many questions and took the matter under advise- 
ment. The following morning he told Wilder he 
had decided against it. 

Wilder didn’t urge the matter, for he didn’t 
want Tom to accept. He knew Tom must have a 
good many vexatious experiences in Graytown, but 
if his position was generally as pleasant as it 
seemed it would beat anything Tom would be likely 
to achieve for himself in the city. Wilder reported 
his failure to hire Tom and then went resolutely 
to work. He soon found his work more fascinating 
than ever; but when city business men who have 
always been city business men begin poking fun 
at country merchandising Wilder doesn’t join in. 





An Old Barn That Is New 

ALLENDALE, ILL., Nov. 24.—Two miles north of 
Allendale is one of the oldest frame barns in the 
State. This barn is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which makes clear that while the barn 
is old in years it is young in length of prospective 
life. The barn was erected by Joseph Hershey, an 
early settler of upper Wabash County who owned 
hundreds of acres of land. It has been in service 
nearly eighty years and at the time it was built 
was considered a wonderful structure. The frame 
work is of hewn timber, while the boards were 
sawed out by the comparatively crude methods of 
that early day. As may be seen by looking closely 
at the barn, the boards used are not uniform in 
width and this fact may contain a hint for some 
retailers today. When the Hershey barn was built, 
lumber was plentiful in this section and the finest 
oak and poplar could be had in almost any quan- 
ity for the cutting. Oak and poplar were used 
thruout in the construction of the Hershey barn. 
Naturally this barn had a wooden roof when it was 
first built. The roof shown in the illustration is a 
new one. The present owner, who raises much 


stock, has made the barn into a stock shed and it 
proves a very comfortable shelter for the animals. 
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OLD FASHIONED FRIENDLINESS MAY BOOST SALES 


‘‘Do you mind the times when you looked for- 
ward to the calls of the medicine wagon at your 
father’s farm?’’ asked Havelock Green as he 
made an entry in the want book. .‘‘ Them was the 
days, as the old timer says. I mind the old 
feller who used to come to our house. He looked 
like a farmer in his checked shirt and jeans, and 
he knew a whole lot about farmin’, too. : 
would run out when he stopped his team of ponies, 
and we’d dance up and down and ask him 
wouldn’t he stay all night, and we’d crowd 
around as he opened the doors of the big box 
that rode on the back end of his rig. That was 
a regular witch’s cauldron, that traveling pantry 
was. We’d stare in at the bottles of pain killer 
and lemon extract and the boxes of bug powder 
and the cans of sewing machine oil until we 
thought we knew it all by heart. And then the 
old chap would find ten undiscovered things for 
every one we’d seen. Mother would get canning 
powder and salve and such stuff, and father would 
get horse liniment and gall cure and saddle soap. 
Then the old boy would tell all the neighborhood 
gossip and casually drag out other articles of 
commerce and as casually sell ’em to us, until 
what started as a small transaction very often got 
to be right sizable. The folks paid a right stiff 
price for what they bought, but it was good of its 
kind and usually filled a long felt want. 

‘‘Them old medicine wagons and the old fellers 
who drove ’em got to be quite an institution. 
They didn’t have nothin’ a person couldn’t of got 
in town at the same price or less, but some way 
we didn’t buy the stuff when we went to town. 
I know how us country people used to feel about 
those peddlers. We liked to have ’em come. We 
liked ’em personally, and we had a pleasant sort 
of feelin’ that they’d help us put one over our- 
selves by selling us stuff we could use in good 
shape but that we wouldn’t be apt to buy in reg- 
ular stores. It ain’t prices that made ’em suc- 
cessful, for they charged enough. It was service 
that done the trick. 

‘Tt whanged the bull’s eye all right, and I can 
prove it. Those medicine wagons are still going. 
Not the same ones, tho, for they travel by jitney 
in these days. But it’s the same old line of stuff 
and it’s sold in the same old way. Changing the 
motive power ain’t changed the essential nature 
of the business in the least. You mind Grampa 


Us kids - 


Wilkins, don’t you? Grampa’s a right foxy 
grampa; smokes cigars and everything. He 
claims there ain’t many things that stump him, 
but a couple of summers ago he got his morale 
considerable shattered when he saw one of the 
lady summer boarders walkin’ down the path all 
dressed up in ridin’ britches. When Grampa was 
a boy no lady appeared in public wearin’ any 
such rig. If some energetic farm woman put on 
her husband’s pants for the purpose of helpin’ 
him pick corn she kept out of sight, and the 
neighborhood ignored it as a scandal prompted 
by good motives. But here was a woman walkin’ 
right into the public eye, so to speak, and waving 
a friendly greeting to Grampa. ‘By daddy,’ said 
the old boy in telling about it, ‘I didn’t know 
whether to take off my hat and bow to it or to 
offer it a seegar.’ Well, the point I’m making 
is that the ladies are the same lovable, artful 
creatures no matter what the styles are. And 
this here traveling mercantile business I was 
telling you about is still appealing to the same 
old instincts of folks and is appealing to ’em 
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“Got his morale considerably shattered” 


strong enough to pay some right comfortable 
dividends. 

‘<T got to thinking about this old stuff because 
of something I learned the other day. A good 
friend of mine who is in the lumber business over 
here quite a ways has been keeping a salesman to 
go out among the farmers. No, I’m not joking. 
I can give you his name and post office address. 
This salesman don’t do anything but solicit busi- 
ness out in the country. He’s a mighty human 
sort of a cuss, and he knows everybody and how 
they’re fixed. The first year he was out he didn’t 
make many sales. That was his missionary and 
educational year. Since then he’s done better 
and better in adding heft to the sales totals. This 
boy keeps a card index, and he aims to be useful 
to his farmer friends as well as agreeable. He 
sells a good deal of lumber both in small jags 
and in house and barn bills. He can calculate just 
how much stuff a repair job will require and what 
is the best kind of lumber to use. Then he sells 
silos, barn equipment, paint, cement, fence posts 
and a lot of other things that farmers need. 

‘‘It’s much the same story as the medicine 
peddler. This boy is a genial chap who knows 
a lot about farming as well as a lot about farmers. 
They accept him not as a book agent but as a 
friend. And he’s able to drop a lot of seeds in 
the form of suggestions that sprout up into a good 
crop of sales. I haven’t heard of any other re- 
tail yards that keep salesmen to work among 
farmers, but I don’t see but that it’s a good idea. 
I’m thinking about trying it myself. Only I’ll 
sort of ooze into it. I’ve got mighty good help 
in the yard, and, while a man hates to be away 
during business hours for fear something drops 
when he’s not there to grab it, I figure that this 
undeveloped field is pretty important, too. So 
I’m going to get away two or three half days a 
week or maybe more. I’ll work on a little system 
of collecting information and getting acquainted. 
I guess I know a good many people, and I guess 
maybe they’ll not sick the dog on me. But at 
that I’m not sure but I’m beginning wrong. It’s 
a regular department of work and ought to be 
handled from the start by the right fellow who 
could give a lot of time to it. I’ll start my way, 
but I’ll be watching out for a suitable country 
salesman. He’s got to be right. But if you know 
a likely chap I wish you’d get us together.’’ 





RETAILERS IN CAMPAIGN TO FIND 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Realizing that the 
old question of ‘‘what is your cost of doing busi- 
ness?’’ was never more important to each and 
every retail lumber dealer than it is today, the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, with headquarters in this city, has 
launched an intensive campaign among its members 
for the purpose of learning the exact cost of opera- 
tion to the average dealer. 

In order to get some comprehensive data on this 
subject the association has undertaken to assem- 
ble cost figures from firms in all sections of the 
State. In an effort to gather this data the asso- 
ciation is sending out a questionnaire. Each dealer 
to whom one is sent is requested to fill it out, giv- 
ing the exact dates for period covered. The blank 
is accompanied with full instructions as to the 
method of filling out. 

The questionnaire embraces virtually all of the 
expense items that enter into the operation of the 
average dealer’s business. The association points 
out that the value of this survey depends largely 
upon the dealer. In these days of rapidly mount- 
ing costs, such knowledge is vitally essential. The 
following instructions are attached to each ques- 
tion blank sent out: 


1—Cartage (horses or trucks). Include unloading 
of cars, wages of teamsters, truck drivers, horse shoe- 
ing, wagon repairs, feed bills, gasoline, ofl, auto sup- 
plies and repairs, and all other expenses pertaining to 
the unloading and delivery of lumber, building mate- 
rial and other merchandise, 


2—Salaries. Include a salary you would have to 
pay another to run your business and charge it up 
each month. Also salaries of officers, managers, sales- 
men, foremen, clerks, office boys, janitors, stenogra- 
phers, bookkeepers and general help in office and yard 
(except such as may be included with item No. 1). 


8—Taxes and licenses. Include all real property, 
personal property, income and excess profit, capital 
stock taxes, revenue stamps and all other taxes, licenses 
etc. 


4—Insurance. Include fire and tornado insurance 
on structures, stocks, automobiles, horses, wagons, 
workmen’s compensation, fidelity, indemnity, life of 
officers and all other insurance. Base cost figures on 
100 percent insurance at board rate, regardless of the 
fact that your actual policies may cover a less percent 
and that you are therefore carrying a portion of the 
risk yourself. 


5—Rent. The actual rent paid is to be used if same 
is equitable; if rent is nominal insert the reasonable 
rental which the property should pay; if under lease 
then include whatever taxes, improvements or other 
assessments the lease requires you to pay. 


6—Depreciation. Include total consisting of: 


a—Five percent per annum on original or full cost 
of valuation of switching tracks, sheds, stables, ga- 
rages, offices and other buildings, also office fixtures 
and furniture—all while situated on land owned in fee 
simple. If leased land include also a_ reasonable 
amount for dismantling, which may be computed by 
dividing the original cost of all improvements placed 
on such leased land by the number of years the lease 
is to run. 


b—Thirty-three percent on trucks and automobiles. 


c—Twenty percent per annum on original cost of 
horses, wagons and all other equipment of every kind 
and character used in the business, 














The accompanying illustration shows a simple device 
used by a number of lumbermen who handle coal. 
Frequently customers want just so much coal or, 
because of the credit rating or because the coal has 
already been paid for, it is desirable not to deliver 


more than a certain amount. In this case it is very 
handy to have some boxes near the scales into which 
a little excess can be dumped, or, if necessary, from 
which a little can be taken to make up the load. By 
means of partitions it is easy to keep the different 
kinds of coal separate. 





BUSINESS COSTS 


d—Land. Many locations are such that land has 
little or no value for other than lumber yard purposes. 
Depreciation should be calculated based on the prob- 
able number of years the yard can be continued profit- 
ably. 

7—Repairs and replacements. Include all repairs, 
replacements and maintenance charges of buildings, 
switch tracks, driveways, fences, office fixtures etc. 
Include painting and everything not already men- 
tioned with item No, 1. 


Other items included on the instruction sheet 
are advertising and postage, attorney’s fees and 
collection expenses, bad debts, degradation and 
shrinkage, miscellaneous and incidental, general 
office (this is for line yards), discounts, refunds 
and commissions, and interest on total investment. 

Figures should be based on the total net sales, 
not gross sales; that is, from the total sales deduct 
material returned, items charged but not deliv- 
ered ete. 





Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
just returned from a trip to the southern part of 
the State where he has been conferring with com- 
mittee members on the work of arranging plans 
for the convention to be held in Syracuse in Janu- 
ary. It is claimed that this will be the largest con- 
vention the association has held yet. 

On Dee. 4, a meeting will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, for the purpose of discussing uniform pur- 
chase order blanks. This meeting was postponed 
from Nov. 20th. Representatives of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be present. 

Announcement is made that the arbitration com- 
mittee of the association has recently passed on 
several cases of controversies between buyer and 
seller and is doing some excellent work. 





THE QUEBEC Government is putting into effect 
a rigid inspection system in connection with the 
lumber camps of the province. A large number of 
inspectors from the Department of Lands and 
Forests under the direction of G. C. Piche, chief 
of the forestry service, have started their organiza- 
tion and will visit more than two thousand of these 
camps during the coming winter. Infractions of 
the law will be severely dealt with. 
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West Coast Manufacturers’ Consolidation 
Adds to Portland’s Important Industries 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—A transaction of more 
than ordinary importance and interest was the re- 
cent change in ownership of the plants and timber 
of the firm of Luedinghaus Bros., Dryad, Wash., 
and the Meskill Lumber Co., Meskill, Wash. The 
two plants are located only two miles apart, and 
their timber holdings adjoin. The leading spirit in 
the purchase is George M. Duncan, president of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., one of the 
live wires in the wholesale lumber business of the 
north Pacific coast, who promises to become an 
important factor in the manufacturing industry of 
this section. Thru the well established sales or- 
ganization of the Duncan Lumber Co. the output 
of the two plants will hereafter be marketed, which 
means that Portland is becoming more and more 
a distributing center for the lumber of Oregon 
and southwestern Washington and adds two more 
mills to the list of those in southwestern Washing- 
ton whose sales offices are here. 

The Luedinghaus Lumber Co., with a capital of 
$1,000,000, has been formed with the following 
officers: George M. Duncan, president; George L. 
Marsh, vice president; and W. Finley Downs, sec- 
retary and treasurer. This corporation takes over 
the mill plant at Dryad and the entire timber, log- 
ging railroad, and other holdings of Luedinghaus 
Bros., which is one of the oldest mill concerns in 
southwestern Washington, consisting of George L. 
and Frank W. Luedinghaus, brothers, who started 
the plant and acquired the timber over twenty years 
ago and have since operated in a careful, conserva- 





GEORGE L. MARSH, DRYAD, WASH. ; 
Vice President Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 


tive manner, and built up an excellent reputation 

’ for making good lumber and giving the trade good 
service and fair treatment, which reputation it is 
the hope and intention of the new owners to retain. 
The same interests have also taken over the Meskill 
Lumber Co., at Meskill, and the two plants will 
be operated together and, as stated, the output 
will be handled by the Duncan Lumber Co., Port- 
land. 

The Luedinghaus plant is modern and uptodate 
in every respect, is operated entirely by electricity, 
and includes sawmill, planing mill, dry kilns and 
shingle miu. The sawmill is equipped with a cir- 
cular head rig, a 32-inch gang and a band resaw, 
has a daily 8-hour capacity of 150,000 feet and 
will saw long stuff up to 150 feet in length. Such 
timbers can also be surfaced up to 30”x30” in size. 
The dry kilns are of brick, and have a 30,000-foot 
daily capacity. With the plant is acquired the 
Luedinghaus timber holdings amounting to over 
200,000,000 feet of high grade, thrifty growth 
yellow fir, especially adapted to the sawing of 
density rule structural timbers. The timber. is 
near, and is traversed by over five miles of logging 
railroad. 

An idea of the quality of the timber may be had 
from the statement that the output of the Lueding- 
haus plant has been running about as follows: 25 
percent clear; 50 percent select common; 20 per- 
cent No. 1 common, and 5 percent No. 2 common. 

The Meskill Lumber Co.’s plant is located 414 
miles east of Dryad, both being on the Willapa 
Harbor branches of the Northern Pacifie and Mil- 
waukee railroads, west of Chehalis. This concern’s 
timber adjoins the Luedinghaus timber, and is of 
similar character. The sawmill is equipped with 





GEORGE M. DUNCAN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
President Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 


a circular head saw and the concern has its own 
planing mill, logging railroad ete., but no dry 
kilns, so it is the intention, as the two plants are 
to be operated in conjunction, to saw the clears 
into flitches at the Meskill plant and then complete 
their manufacture at the Luedinghaus plant. About 
60,000,000 feet of timber goes with the Meskill 
plant. The annual capacity of the two mills is 
60,000,000 feet. 

George L. Marsh is a native of Minnesota, was 
raised on a farm in Kansas and after moving to 
Washington in 1892 taught school six years, and 
then began his lumber career in the employ of the 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., at Ostrander, 
Wash., where he has remained since, having had 
charge of it since 1900. This concern, at the head 
of which is E. 8S. Collins, specializes in sawing 
long timbers, and Mr. Marsh is known thruout the 
country wherever long timbers are used. 

W. Finley Downs is a native of Indiana and en- 
tered the lumber business in 1896 in a retail yard 
of the Kansas City & Southern Lumber Co., at 
West Plains, Mo. He was also with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. for a couple of years, leaving in 1902 
to become secretary of the E. W. Gates Lumber 
Co., Yellow Pine, Ala., remaining there until he 
went to the Pacific coast in 1906 and took charge of 
the office and sales of the Vance Lumber Co., then 
located at Elma, Wash., until he organized the 
Meskill Lumber Co. and built the plant at Meskill. 

George M. Duncan, the head of the manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling organizations, put in fifteen 
years in various departments of the lumber busi- 
ness in the South before coming to the Pacific 
coast. He was in the sales department of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., at Houston, Tex., and was later 
sales manager of the Continental Lumber Co., also 
at Houston. On Jan. 1, 1912, he came to Port- 
land as general manager of the Douglas Fir 





J. L. JACKSON, OF CHICAGO; 
Vice President Duncan Lumber Co. 


Sales Co., a selling organization made up of sev- 
eral of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns 
of Oregon. A year later Mr. Duncan severed his 
connection with this sales company, organized the 
Duncan Lumber Co. and entered the wholesale lum- 
ber business for himself with offices in Portland, 
where he has remained and built up a large busi- 
ness specializing in railway and car material, ship 
lumber ete. 

Recently the Duncan Lumber Co. moved into a 
larger suite of offices at 1108-12 Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank Building, Portland, that it may have 
sufficient room in which to take care of the larger 
business it is now to do in handling the output of 
the two mills, in addition to its own large whole- 
sale lumber business, and with this additional ca- 
pacity the organization will be broadened in every 
way. Its officers are: George M. Duncan, presi- 
dent; J. L. Jackson, vice president, Chicago; W. F. 
Cox, secretary, and James A. Shaw, Vancouver, 
B. C., is also vice president, and 8, E. Nygren is 
Mr. Cox’s assistant. 

The Duncan Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C., of which Mr. Shaw is manager, is the com- 
pany’s Canadian branch. A branch office for the 
parent concern is also maintained in the McCor- 
mick Building, Chicago, under the supervision of 
Mr. Jackson. The company also has representatives 
covering the Atlantic coast as well as the Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas trade. The sales will be han- 
dled in the general office in Portland after Nov. 1 
by W. E. Potter, a well known lumber sales specia)- 





W. FINLEY DOWNS, MESKILL, WASH. ; 
Secretary and Treasurer Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 


ist of the Oregon country who for the last two years 
has been sales manager of the Falls City Lumber 
& Logging Co. and the Siletz Lumber & Logging 
Co., Portland. 


TO EXPLOIT WALNUT CULTURE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—The Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio, has 
just published a pamphlet on the cultivation of 
black walnut trees. Introductory attention is 
ealled to the great value of the lumber from such 
trees in almost all the industries of the country, as 
well as to the uses proved in the late war, such 
as gun stocks and airplanes, for which no other 
substitute than mahogany could be found, and 
that not available in sufficient quantities. The re- 
port was prepared by Edmund Secrist, of the for- 
estry section of the station, and deals historically 
and scientifically with this wood and its chafacter- 
istics, most of the latter already known to in- 
formed lumbermen. 

Mr. Secrist recommends the cultivation of the 
black walnut by growing the trees from seed or 
the transplanting of young trees, and says that 
with proper care they can be brought to a state of 
maturity where the wood will be of as great value 
as that of the original forest. 








A RECENT newspaper item says that the former 
kaiser has just finished sawing his twelve thou- 
sandth log. Evidently a pretty fair wood sawyer 
was spoiled to make a very ‘‘punk’’ emperor. If 
he keeps up the gait he can soon add the title of 
champion log strafer to his laurels as the world’s 
greatest bean-spiller. 
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Private Co-operation in Reforestation 











Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago.—May 
I, after a recent visit to the region, briefly amplify 
and illustrate a subject that was introduced by a 
correspondent in your issue of July 12—timber 
growing, particularly in connection with stock 
raising, in New England? 

Some known yields of white pine stands, natural 
or planted, will serve to start the matter. In 
numerous cases these have been remarkable; a 
chief interest consists in the fact that what is 
occasionally had by accident may of course be had 
more often, perhaps regularly, by design. Thus 
about two years ago $11,500 was paid for the tim- 
ber growth on eighteen acres of land in Massa- 
chusetts, of natural origin, about 60 years of age 
as reported. Not very long ago three acres of 
originally planted pine sold at 40 years of age for 
$1,000. A member of this office lately returned 
from Vermont reports having seen a 2-acre tract 
whose timber scaled 170,000 feet in local practice 
and brought $2,000 stumpage. This growth was 
80 years of age and of natural origin. Money 
yields per year of age for these three stands are 
$11, $8 and $12.50 per acre. It was probably in 
view of some such facts as these that Mr. Bartlett 
stated in the article referred to ‘‘No farm crop in 
New England has been half as profitable the last 
twenty years as lumber.’’ 


Resources of the Thrifty 


Two of the accompanying photos, from York 
County, Maine, illustrate relation of crop land and 
forest. It is mainly the broken, rocky land that 


is in timber, while the better and easier worked . 


soils produce the hay and farm crops, The timber 
that shows in the first picture is white pine of 


a 














Young unmerchantable and heavy growth white pine, 
illustrating relation of crop land and forest 


two sizes—young, unmerchantable growth in part, 
with a body of heavy timber, fit to market whenever 


the owner is ready, showing on the skyline. From 
such timber lots as this many farmers cut logs dur- 
ing the slack period of winter; of late years they 
have been getting around $20 a thousand for them, 
so it does not take much timber to supply the need 
for cash for the farmer’s family. Such groves 
furnish firewood, too. From two acres of young 
pine shown in one of the photos the owner in 1917 
cut ten cords of hardwood, some pine logs for 
sale, and he counted that the grove was worth 
more after the cutting than before because in bet- 
ter growing condition, 

These pine lots serve also as life insurance and 
savings bank account to a conservative and thrifty 
population, for aside from current cutting, period- 
ically, at favorable times or in case of need, large 
sums are derived from the sale of their timber 
wholesale. A friend of mine, for instance, as a 
young man thirty years ago paid off a debt of 
$6,000 left him by his father chiefly by marketing 
the timber on the farm that he also inherited. The 
timber was cut clean on the standards of that pe- 
riod, but in the time that has elapsed since these 
have changed also there has been heavy actual 
growth of the small timber.. He cut more or less 
during the last ten years, but on the recent high 
markets has been realizing heavily; when cleaned 
up he will likely have $15,000 in cash to show for 
it. Then the land will go on growing timber again. 


Increment That Pays 


Two other pictures further illustrate relations. 
The former was taken on a piece of ground that in 


[By Austin Cary] 














From this grove the owner cut ten cords of hardwood, 
some pine logs for sale and figured that the grove 
was then worth more than before because better 
growing conditions then prevailed 


1885 was pasture. Some young growth may al- 


ready have started on it, but not sufficient, so it 
is now remembered. 


In the fall of that year the 











Timber on land that in 1885 was a pasture, now aver- 
aging 20,000 feet to the acre and worth approxi- 
mately $10 a thousand, 


present owner, who shows in the picture, with his 
father debated the question whether the ground 








View in Lincoln County, Maine, where in eleven years 
he timberland has increased in value from $50 to 
$1,850, an extraordinarily good investment 





should not be plowed and put in crop again. That 
was not done and the land grew up to pine as 
shown. Where the picture was taken there are 
30,000 feet to the acre according to local stand- 
ards, and 20,000 will hold over the whole territory. 
It is worth not less than $10 a thousand stumpage. 

Another illustration is from Lincoln County, 
Maine, and was taken at the line between field and 
woodland on what was once a little farm of forty- 
six acres. Eleven years ago the place was run 
down and abandoned. There was no timber of any 
size on it, and a man bought it to give to his son 
as a nest egg, for $200. The son growing up re- 
moved elsewhere and wanted to dispose of the 
property. The field half, twenty-three acres, he 
sold to a neighbor in 1915 for $150. The woods 
half, altho the trees were mostly but 6 to 14 inches 
in diameter and 40 to 55 feet tall, was bought in 
1918 as a timber investment for $1,850. Relative 
values and producing power come out clearly. The 
piece might strip 275,000 feet today; in ten or a 
dozen years it ought to yield half a million. It is 
the sort of stand that, given time, would produce 
a couple of millions of high class lumber, and the 
new owner, who is independent and likes to figure 
on these things, may conclude as far as he is con- 
cerned to follow some such policy. 

How about fire and taxes in this region? Asa 
matter of fact they pretty nearly take care of 
themselves. With the exception of some sandy 
stretches, the region is not particularly inflam- 
mable, and farms, swamps ete. cut the area up into 
compartments that prevent the wide spread of 
fire. Then the people, tho in times past they may © 
have been as careless as others, know now that 
there is value in their growing timber and have 





A road built in York County, Maine, thirty-eight years 
ago, at the right of which a pasture has been main- 
tained, the other side being left as a woodland. On 
the pasture side white pine is in luxuriant growth, 
while on the other side hardwoods are growing. 


no idea of letting it go up in smoke. Popular 
ownership and understanding of the matter obvi- 
ate most difficulty on taxes again. Things go 
along moderately and conservatively without any 
special tax arrangements. 


Future Possibilities 


Mr. Bartlett in his contribution went so far as 
to suggest that New England developments might 
foreshadow a new type of farm economy for this 
country. In making this remark the combination 
of timber growing with stock raising was the par- 
ticular type he seems to have had in mind. In 
this last connection, the point that will be espe- 
cially developed here is that there is technical as 
well as financial justification for the combination. 
The far greater value and producing power of soft- 
woods over hardwoods, and the fact that cattle 
and sheep browse and break down the latter, while 
only casual damage to the former is done, are the 
key to practice. Stock range New England wood 
lands in all stages of their growth, but by some 
who understand the matter they are run on land 
lately cut over, particularly where the type of 
tree reproduction may oftentimes be greatly im- 
proved. 

Three companion photographs show the effects 
of this practice long continued in a particular case. 
Thirty-eight years ago at a point in York County, 
Maine, a road was built thru a piece of timber land 
of uniform character as far as is now remembered. 
On one side of the road about fifty acres was 
fenced in that has been hard and continuously pas- 
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tured since. The other side was left open. Timber 
has been cut on both sides, that more than once, 
of course with little consideration for conse- 
quences. An accompanying illustration shows how 
it looks down that road today, the fenced pasture 
being at the right hand in the picture. White pine 
is the growth there, luxuriant and almost pure, 
while the other side has gone over to hardwoods. 
Companion pictures taken each side further ac- 
centuate the contrast. On one side are oak, maple, 
and birches in both tree growth and reproduction; 
hardly a pine to be found either large or small; 
grass is mostly shaded out by the density of foli- 
age. On the other side, the only hardwoods are an 
occasional tree yet holding from the original 
growth, and in openings made by cutting some re- 
production that as yet the cattle have missed; 
grass too is found where the cover is not dense. 
The unfenced land may be producing half a cord 
of firewood an acre yearly, of very small value 
where it is located. In the fifty acres under fence 
the owner has a valuable piece of property. Some 
fifteen head of cattle live on it during the summer; 
and most winters he cuts some timber, an average 
as near as known of 20,000 feet. The total stand 
on it today is 400 or 500 thousand. 


The Financial Phase 


This matter can be treated only suggestively at 
present, for, while the broad facts are established, 
details have not been studied carefully enough to 
show what we can do exactly or to disclose limi- 
tations or drawbacks that may exist. As to prices 
realized for timber, it goes without saying that 
similar values might not attach to other kinds or 
in another section of country. White pine in New 
England is, in fact, manufactured with an economy 
possible in but few parts of the United States, and 
the lumber in all varieties brings a good and de- 
pendable price. It will be generally agreed, how- 
ever, that other sections are fast approaching the 
New England condition. 

How about lumbermen in this particular sec- 
tion? As everywhere, there are all kinds. The 
portable mill serves to manufacture most of the 
timber, and among operators are some, short in the 
head and the pocketbook both, who do not see and 
utilize any of the above factors. Frequently in- 
deed do men, by cutting too early or too thoroly, 
lop off a 10 or 15 percent investment. Among 
land owners too are many of the same sort, as 
indeed ignorance and incapacity are in evidence 
everywhere, carrying their undesirable effects. Nor 
is it likely that means will ever be devised by 
which those effects will be entirely obviated. 

Not all lumbermen, however, are of the kind in- 
dicated, and this article will be concluded with 
reference to a couple of men, plain citizens of 
Maine, who seem really to foreshadow a new form 
of lumber industry, based on the conditions and 
needs of the present and future. 


Concrete Illustrations of Possibilities 


Three or four years ago at Alfred, Maine, there 
died a man, B. C. Jordan by name, after a long 
career in the lumber business based mainly on sec- 
ond growth. He started with oak, but saw pine 
largely supersede it as a staple of business, partly 
because of change in demand, partly because, as 
the lighter-seeded tree, it replaced oak after cut- 
ting. He was a good operator, manufacturing and 
selling carefully, but the distinctive feature of his 
business policy was the acquisition of land, tim- 
bered if it might be so that he could realize at once 
from it, growing land if that was offered at a fair 
price. Large farms were bought in numbers, the 


timbered part kept, the fields, buildings and a suffi- 
cient wood lot resold to farmers. 


Technically he 





Oak, maple and birch in both tree growth and reproduc- 
tion, with hardly a pine to be found and the grass 
mostly shaded out by the dense foliage. 


was progressive, planting trees moderately and 
with good judgment, and in numerous cases car- 
rying out improvement cuttings on his land. His 
prosperity and his outlook he shared with his fel- 
low citizens, and he was respected and honored in 
consequence. When he died he was worth probably 
half a million dollars. To the State he gave a 
fund whose proceeds are given periodically as a 
prize for the best ten acres of young timber; to 
one of the colleges of the State he left 20,000 acres 
of valuable land as an endowment and working 
forest. 

One of the photographs shows L. L. Bradbury, a 
lumberman now in the prime of life, located at 
Hollis. Starting out in business in 1889 with a 
capital of $250 given him by his mother, with only 
rudimentary education and none to prompt or as- 
sist more than casually, in a country cut over for 
fifty years or more he blocked out and has pur- 
sued a career of great profit to himself and bene- 
fit to the surrounding country. Others saw no op- 
portunity and predicted the exhaustion of timber; 
he saw the small stuff coming on, its producing 
power and adequacy to meet demand sure to arise, 
and banked on that. Operation was his means of 
accumulating capital; further, stumpage bought 
of surrounding farmers has been the main source 
of his mill supply thruout; but land also he bought 
as he could—on generous terms in the early years, 
paying for it oftentimes by one small operation, 
later with sure knowledge of quantity and quality 
in grown timber and with sound judgment of the 
rate at which in young timber those elements of 
value were producing. He, too, has been open 


minded technically, and the picture shows him in 
a piece of his own young forest which some years 
ago he thinned and cleaned of hardwoods on the 
basis of no cost, no profit, as a means of forest 
Today he stands high financially 


improvement, 








Almost bare of hardwoods, with pine of good size con- 
stituting the main growth and accentuating contrast 
between pastured and unpastured lands. In this 
case grass is found where the cover is not too dense. 


and with his neighbors, to whom his leadership 
has meant so much. Three thousand acres of land 
he owns can hardly be worth less than $200,000. 
His business is on a permanent basis, too, for un- 
less he is mistaken there is a larger quantity of 
pine timber today in a circle of ten miles radius 
round his mill than there was thirty years ago. 
The above facts, aside from special and local 
relations in which they are introduced, may be 
thought to have some wider bearing. We are at 
the present time in the heat of a discussion of a 
national forest policy. It is a vast subject; the 
broad facts as pictured look dark; habit and in- 
terest seem largely working the wrong way. At 
this juncture it may be particularly worth while 
if for a little time we look at something cheering. 
That in itself may tend to lubricate things and to 
unite us. Then it is conceivable that it should do 
more than that. From considerations like the 
above it might appear that we had not allowed 
sufficiently for the sense and initiative of the 
plain man; constructive ideas now locally restricted 
in operation may appear capable of being far more 
widely applied; perhaps even, if we look sanely 
and cheerfully, natural forces, spontaneous or 
easily set in motion, may appear ready to get to 
bear in sufficient force to assume a good share of 
the task that seems so formidable today. Timber 
production in connection with the farm, a lumber 
industry adjusted to investment in growing timber 
rather than such as is mature and stationary—can 
anyone say that these ideas have been fairly tried 
out or predict what they will do for us when fully 
developed and applied? Not for New England 
certainly where they come from; not for the great 
South; not, I think, for any other section. Shalf 
we not, then, while we strive to grasp the broad 





L. L. Bradbury, a lumberman of Hollis, Me., who thirty 
years ago started out to practice scientific forestry 
and who has pursued a career of great profit to him- 
self and to the surrounding country. 


facts and meet fairly any that are unpleasant, also 
if they promise benefit endeavor to take full ad- 
vantage of courses that are easy, attractive and 
near at hand? 


INDICTS ORGANIZED LABOR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The red flag has been 
raised temporarily over the red, white and blue by 
the minority of radicals in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, according to Charles Piez, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Link Belt Co. He was 
speaking before the American Mining Congress 
here. 

Mr. Piez said that Samuel Gompers and his as- 
sociates have yielded too much to the desire for 
numbers, permitting the organization to be honey- 
combed with destructive principles from within. 
He added that the federation chiefs gave earnest 
and patriotic codperation to war-time work. He 
called the support given to Foster, the syndicalist 
leader of the steel strike, a gigantic blunder, as 
was the attitude of the coal miners. 

Mr. Piez entered this indictment against or- 
ganized labor: 

At this time organized labor has short hours, high 
pay and unlimited opportunities. It has attained 
these advantages so quickly and so easily, thru the 
extraordinary conditions attendant upon the war, that 
it has armed itself with a bludgeon and is preparing 
to beat its way to the full and exclusive possession of 
the fleshpots of established industry. 

There is evident in its methods and its aims none 
of the care and consideration that should attend the 
exercise of great power. It has thrown caution to the 
winds, and is prepared to wreck the State itself in 
its blind intent to follow the course laid by radicalism, 
Neither want nor economic necessity can be urged as 
the cause of the epidemic of strikes from which we 
are at present suffering. They result, without doubt, 
from carefully laid plans to create discontent and to 
develop suspicion and class hatred. 

Deportation of troublesome aliens, no exemption 
to labor organizations from legislation enacted to 
safeguard the public against combinations, and re- 
strictive legislation against strikes of a character 
which would not prevent strikes when necessary as 
a last resort to obtain justice, were some of the 
things advocated by Mr. Piez. 








TAPPING BIG STAND OF CYPRESS 


Beaumont, Tex., Nov. 24.—The Baker-Wake- 
field Co., which operates a cypress mill at Platen- 
ville, La., has started to move material 150 miles 
north of Beaumont on the Neches River to be used 
in building a tram road in the untouched cypress 
swamps in that section. It will build six miles 
of tramway to take care of timber it expects to 
float. Several years ago the company purchased 
16,000,000 feet of cypress near the north Hardin 
County line from the Houston Oil Co., with the 
expectation of building a mill at Beaumont. 

About four years ago it began deadening the 
trees with the expectation of making the dry sap 
float the logs out. Failure of the Neches River 
to produce the expected rises has caused the trees 
to stand in a deadened condition until now much of 
the sap has rotted off. It is not believed that the 
heart alone will float and this may make it neces- 
sary to tow the logs to Beaumont by barge. While 
the company owns the stumpage on several thou- 
sand acres across the river from Beaumont, it is 
not known whether it will move its mill to this city 
or not. Several weeks ago it made an offer to the 
Keith Lumber Co., which has a mill at Voth, to 
saw the timber for it, but up to the present time 
the two concerns have not got together. 
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Perforating Patent Dedicated to the Public 


On Oct. 6, 1919, in Seattle, all of the rights of 
Oliver P. M. Goss in his letters patent No. 1252428, 
issued by the United States Government on Jan. 8, 
1918, and covering a process of perforating eross 
ties and timber, were acquired by the following com- 
panies: Chas. R. McCormick & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco; St. Helens Creosoting Co., of St. Helens, 
Ore.; the J. M. Colman Co., of Seattle, Wash.; the 
Pacific Creosoting Co., of Seattle, Wash.; the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash.; 
and the Columbia Creosoting Co., of Portland, Ore. 
These companies, together with Mr. Goss, as own- 
ers of the above patent have dedicated it to the 
public for all time for general use free of cost, 
and the duly executed dedicating document has 
been filed with the patent office in Washington, 
D. C. 


Statement of Inventor’s Claim 


The Goss patent covers a new and useful improve- 
ment in the art of preserving wood and the com- 
plete specifications of the letters patent given in 
the application filed Nov. 9, 1916, serial No. 130461, 
together with the two diagrammatic figures accom- 
panying the application, are as follows: 

To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known that I, Oliver P. M. Goss, a citizen of 
the United States, and a resident of Seattle, King 
County, State of Washington, have invented a certain 
new and useful improvement in the art of preserving 
wood, of which the following is a specification. 


Inefficiency of Former Methods 


In the preservative treatment of timber two methods 
are generally employed ; namely, the timber may be im- 
mersed in the preserving fluid in an open tank, or un- 
der pressure; the latter being the method more gen- 
erally used, since some timber, notably Douglas fir, 
resists the penetration of the preserving fluid to too 
great a degree across the grain in an open tank for 
such treatment to be practicable. The pressure method 
is, however, wasteful and unreliable, in fact deceptive, 
because while a given quantity of the preserving fluid 
may be driven into the pores of the timber, it is found 
that the larger portion of the fluid wastefully col- 
lects in certain areas while other areas are left prac- 
tically without any. For this reason it is preferred 
to use the socalled perforation method, which con- 
sists in putting a number of holes into the outer sur- 
face cf the wood and causing the preservative to enter 
the pores thru such holes. In this way there is as- 
sured a definite degree of penetration, and a wider 
distribution of the preservative. But the latter method 
was also inefficient, for the holes or perforations above 
referred to were put into the timber more or less at 
random ; that is, without regard to the normal, mini- 
mum spread of the preservative, and the result was 
that certain parts of the timber received an excess of 
the preservative while other parts received an insuf- 
ficient treatment. Another objection to said haphazard 
system of perforating the timber lies in the fact that 
it frequently results in the putting of a great number 
of perforations in one plane of cross section of the 
timber, and hence the transverse strength of the tim- 
ber at that plane of cross section is materially re- 
duced. 

Principle Governing New Method 

With the object of overcoming the above objections, 
and also for the purpose of providing a very simple and 
economical way of treating timber with a preservative 
fluid to any desired degree of impregnation and also 
insuring a substantially uniform impregnation of the 
surface treated by means of a minimum perforation 
of the timber, I have invented the following method: 
The outer surface is perforated to a desired depth by 
holes systematically located at relative distances apart, 
both transversely and longitudinally ; that is, with the 
grain of the wood and cross-wise thereof, as prede- 
termined by the known normal spread ; that is, absorp- 
tion, of the preservative with and across the grain of 
the wood under given factors of time of immersion, 
pressure applied and size of perforations. The result 
of such procedure is a substantially uniform treatment 
of the timber to a depth equal to that of the perfora- 
tions, and without waste of the preservative. 


Explains System of Perforating 


In order to prevent a decrease in the transverse 
strength of the timber by the perforations put into 
the wood, I arrange the perforations in a series of 
planes lying diagonally with the grain of the wood. 
This, together with the other above mentioned features 
of my invention, can better be understood by having 
reference to the accompanying drawings, in which: 

Fig. 1 is a diagrammatic, sectional view of a block 
of timber representing a portion thereof as partly 
treated by my improved method, and shows the ar- 
rangement of the perforations with respect to the 
grain of the wood, and also represents the trend of 
the distribution of a preservative fluid from the per- 
forations both in directions running with the grain 
and crosswise thereof ; and 

Fig. 2 is a section of the treated timber taken par- 
allel with the bore of the perforations. 

(a) represents a block of timber; (b) is the grain 
in same; (c) are the perforations thru which a pre- 
servative fluid, such for example as creosote oil, is 
introduced into the timber; and (d) represents dia- 
grammatically the areas over which the preservative 
spreads from each hole. 


Application to Different Woods 


As is commonly known, the extent of absorption 
of a fluid will be much greater along the grain of the 


wood than across the same. The normal, minimum 
extent of the absorption, both with and across the 
grain of any given kind of timber, is readily deter- 
mined by experiment for any particular length of time 
of immersion of the material in the preservative, pres- 
sure applied and size of the perforations, and the same 
is then to be noted, and later, in practising my art, 
the perforations are to be made spaced apart accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, these perforations are to be rela- 
tively so located that the margins of the previously 
ascertained, and therefore known, minimum areas im- 
pregnated from the perforations will overlap at their 
margins. 
Holes Staggered to Preserve Strength 

By the staggering of the perforations, as shown in 
Fig. 1, the uniform and even treatment of the timber 
by the preservative is promoted without danger of the 
perforations being located so closely together as to ap- 
preciably reduce the transverse strength of the timber. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show views of timber in the process of 
being treated, but the adjacent treated areas have not 
yet come together and overlapped, as will be the case 
when the preservative has been fully absorbed by the 
timber. 

I have tried out my invention in connection with 
both of the above named two general methods of 
treatment, and obtained these results: 

Open Tank Test of Treatment 

By open tank method, in treating air seasoned 
Douglas fir previously perforated by small holes one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter and spaced four 
inches apart along the grain, and one-eighth inch 
apart across the grain, I obtained complete and sub- 
stantially uniform penetration. The method of pro- 
cedure resulting in this complete penetration, to the 
full depth of the perforation, was as follows: The 
timber was placed in the open tank and the preserva- 
tive oil was introduced. The timber was boiled in the 
oil for four hours at 215 deg. Fahrenheit. The heat 
was then discontinued and the material allowed to cool 
down in the oil, which required a period of approxi- 
mately twelve hours, after which the timber may be 
removed and is ready for use. 


Pressure Method Test of Treatment 

My second test was made under the pressure method. 
Complete penetration was secured the full depth of the 
perforations, the procedure being as follows: Air sea- 
soned Douglas fir specimens were perforated to a depth 
of three-fourths of an inch by a tool one-eighth inch 
in width across the grain. The spacing of the holes 
from each other along the grain was seven inches, and 
the spacing across the grain was three-eighths of an 
inch. The timbers perforated as herein described were 
placed in a pressure retort, and preservative oil was 
introduced and raised to a temperature of 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The material was subjected to this tem- 
perature for four hours, after which pressure was ap- 
plied to the oil, varying from 0 to 120 pounds per 
square inch. About one hour was required to raise 
the pressure to 120 pounds. And it was held at this 
pressure for a period of two hours. During the pres- 
— the temperature of the oil was 170 degrees Fahren- 

eit. ’ 


Process Covered by the Patent 

After such treatment the timber is ready for use, I 
claim : 

1. The method of preparing a piece of wood for 
impregnation which comprises placing in a surface of 
the piece equally spaced rows of equally spaced holes 
so arranged that the distances between adjacent holes 
are proportional to the rates of spread of the im- 
pregnating fluid in the directions in which the dis- 
tances are measured. 

2. The method of preparing a piece of wood for 
impregnation which comprises placing in a surface of 
the piece equally spaced rows of equally spaced holes, 
so arranged that no row of holes extends in a direction 
directly across the grain of the piece, and arranged 
so that the distances between adjacent holes are pro- 
portional to the rates of spread of the impregnating 
fluid in the directions in which the distances are 
measured, 

Assumes Uniform Penetration of Douglas Fir 


The direct causes which led to the development 
of the perforating process, covered by the above 
patent, were the difficulties and uncertainties en- 
countered in devising a satisfactory method for 
treating Douglas fir cross ties and timber with 
preservatives, such as creosote oil and zine chloride. 
Douglas fir is so refractory and so non-uniform in 
its resistance to the penetration of preservatives 
when subjected to standard modern treatments that 
the results have seldom been uniformly satisfac- 
tory. This difficulty exists particularly in the 
treatment of sawn Douglas fir where preservatives 
have to be injected into the heart wood, as it is 
not uncommon to find a very marked difference in 
the depth of penetration in the same piece of fir 
timber over different areas on its surfaces. By use 
of the process of perforating before injection of 
the preservative, the depth of penetration is pre- 
determined and is assured to be uniform over all 
surfaces of the timber, regardless of variations in 
the natural refractoriness of the material. 


Perfecting Machinery to Make Perforations 
/ Machinery to attain the objects of the perforat- 
ing process, as built and designed to date, is ap- 
plicable only to dimension stock, such as cross ties, 
switch ties, bridge timbers and structural timbers. 





Studies are being made, however, in the design of 
a machine which is expected to perforate poles and 
piling with approximately complete satisfaction. 
If this is accomplished—and the difficulties in de- 
signing a machine which will operate efficiently on 
a tapering stick of timber are apparent—it will be 
possible to gain the same uniform penetration in 
round tapering sticks as can now be accomplished 
in dimension stock. 


Opposition to Payment of Royalties on Method 


Shortly after the Goss patent was granted in 
January, 1918, its control was vested in Mr. Goss 
and the Association of Creosoting Companies of the 
Pacific Coast. No development progress was made 
during the European War but an attempt was 
made by the co-owners, early in 1919, to open up 
the use of perforating before treatment. Royalty 
charges were adopted and announced to all of the 
railroads and commercial treating plants of the 
United States. These charges were fixed at one- 
half cent a cross tie and 15 cents a thousand board 
feet for lumber. Serious and weighty opposition 
to the payment of royalty charges developed short- 
ly after this announcement was made, leading to 
many long conferences between the co-owners of 
the patent and by them with representatives of the 
railroad treating plants. 


Initiate Action to Eliminate Royalties 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, 
thru their production engineer, Edmund M. Blake, 
believing that the best interests of the Douglas fir 
industry in the Pacific Northwest and of the creo- 
soting plants of the Pacific coast would be fur- 
thered and safeguarded by the entire elimination of 
all royalty charges under the Goss patent, took the 
initiative in an effort to bring about this result. 
This purpose was successfully accompanied, as 
before noted, on Oct. 6, 1919, with the full co- 
operation of the creosoting companies above men- 
tioned, which companies compose the Association of 
Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast. 


Reduces Treatment Period—Prevents Checks 


It should be noted that the perforation of cross 
ties and timber not only will control or actually 
prevent the ‘‘checking’’ of material so commonly 
found, especially in sawn Douglas fir, and assure 
an even penetration of the preservative when 
treated by the boiling or steaming process under 
pressure in the retorts, but it will also accomplish 
the very important commercial result of reducing 
the period of treatment required to inject a given 
amount of preservative per cubic foot into the tim- 
ber. While this process was developed in the study 
of the treatment of Douglas fir, it will be applica- 
— well to other timbers, such as southern pine 
and oak. 


Wide Adoption of New Method Expected 


“Tt is confidently expected that within a reason- 
able time most of the railroad treating plants and 
probably most of the commercial treating plants 
of the United States will be equipped with per- 
forating machines in order to get the benefit of 
the reduced period of treating, if for no other rea- 
son. The application of the perforating process 
to bridge and structural timbers may require some 
modification in the cross sections designed to carry 
standard loading but it is not expected that per- 
forating will be found materially to reduce the 
strength of timber, because it is done along the 
fiber of the wood and not across the grain. 


Will Boost Sales of Douglas Fir Ties 

The dedication of the Goss patent to the public 
with its elimination of all royalty charges is con- 
ceded to be one of the most important accom- 
plishments of recent years in its bearing on the 
preservative treatment of timber of all kinds and 
hence directly in the conservation of material. The 
vital importance of its bearing on the Douglas fir 
industry can hardly be overestimated, especially on 
Douglas fir cross ties, which it is now apparent 
must be depended upon in the future to meet a 
large part of the tremendous annual requirements 
of the steam railroads of the United States, total- 
ing before the war approximately 130,000,000 
pieces. 

Sees Big Advantages in Method 

Regarding the Goss process, C. E. Gosline, su- 
perintendent of the treating plant of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Paterson, N. J., 
had the following to say: 

The perforating of Douglas fir cross ties on the 
Pacific coast will, no doubt, give excellent results. 
It will materially reduce checking, shorten the time 
of air seasoning before treatment and insure that a 
pre-determined depth of penetration will be obtained. 

Grant B. Shipley, president of the Pittsburgh 
Wood Preserving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., made the 
following comment: 

On several of my visits to the Pacific coast I made 
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a study of what they were trying to do with perforat- 
ing of fir ties and long ago reached the conclusion that 
the only method of securing a thoro and uniform pene- 
tration was to perforate Oregon fir ties before they 
were creosoted, ' 


Greatest Advance in Recent Years 


C. M. Taylor, superintendent of the Port Reading 
Creosoting Plant, Port Reading, N. J., made the 
following pertinent comments: 


Douglas fir is one of the greatest sources of ,uture 
tie supply and the use of the perforating process pre- 
liminary to the preservative treatment of Douglas fir 
is one of the greatest steps that have ever been taken 
in recent years in connection with timber preservation. 

The perforation of the ties should be done just as 
soon as they are sawn to tie dimensions, with the re- 
sult that the ties will season more promptly, more 
evenly and the penetration of the creosote oil will be 
definite and regular and can be pre-determined by the 
depth of perforations. 

It enables you to distribute the oil in the tie evenly, 
whereas in the unperforated tie the surface penetration 
is very slight but the end penetration is out of all 
proportion to the requirements. 





Dedication of Patent to the Public 


The process was dedicated to the public in the 
following: 

WHEREAS, The undersigned, Oliver P. M. Goss; the 
J. M. Colman Co., a corporation of Seattle, King Coun- 
ty, Washington ; the Pacific Creosoting Co., a corpora- 
tion of Seattle, King County, Washington; the 
Columbia Creosoting Co., a corporation of Portland, 
Multnomah County, Oregon; the St. Helens Creosot- 
ing Co., a corporation of the State of Oregon; the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., a corporation of Tacoma, 
Pierce County, Washington, and Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., a corporation of San Francisco, San Francisco 
County, California, are interested in and the sole 
owners of the certain letters patent No. 1,252,428, 
issued by the United States of America to said Oliver 
P. M. Goss on Jan. 8, 1918, covering certain improve- 
ments in the art of preserving wood, as therein de- 
scribed ; and 

WHEREAS, Said owners, the undersigned, have agreed 
with each other to dedicate said pater and all the 
benefits thereof to the public; now 

Therefore, In consideration of the premises the un- 
dersigned do hereby forever renounce, give, grant, 
transfer and dedicate to and in favor of the public, 
to wit: All persons whom- 
soever, the said letters 
patent and all benefits or ad- 
vantages under said patent 


or any improvement thereof, together with the right to 
operate under the same free of any royalty or charge 
whatsoever. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the same unto the public for- 
ever. 

WITNESS our hands and seals hereunto affixed this 
sixth day of October, 1919, said Oliver P. M. Goss 
individually and said above named corporations by 
-their respective officers thereunto duly authorized by 
resolutions of their respective boards of trustees or 


directors. 

OLIVER P. M. Goss. 

THE J. M. COLMAN Co.,, 
By L. J. Colman, 
Attest: George A. Col- 

man. 

PaciFIC CREOSOTING Co., 
By J. G. McFee, 
Attest: L. C. Henry. 

COLUMBIA CREOSOTING 

Co., 

By W. D. Clark, vice 
president, 

Attest: Donald W. 


Green, secretary. 


St. HELENS CREOSOTING 
Co., 


By E. H. Meyer, vice 


president, 
Attest: H. C. Elliott, 
secretary. 
Sr. Pau, & Tacoma Lum- 
BER Co., 
By E. G. Griggs, presi- 
dent, 
Attest: H. 8. Griggs, 
secretary. 
CHARLES R. McCorMICK 
Co., 


By Charles R. McCor- 
mick, president, 

Attest : James’ 8. 
Brown, secretary. 
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HUGE BEAUMONT BUILT DRY DOCK SOLD 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Nov. 25.—The big 8,000-ton 
sectional dry dock that has been under construc- 
tion at the plant of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. for more than a year has been sold 
to the Jahncke Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., of 
New Orleans. With a big force of men at work 
on the fifth and last section the completed struc- 
ture will be ready for delivery about Dec. 15. 

J. W. Link, a former Orange lumberman and 
now president of the Beaumont Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., confirmed the report of the sale, 
giving the consideration as $750,000. B. F. Bon- 
ner, general manager Kirby Lumber Co., also in- 
terested in the company, was in the city Monday 
to represent the Kirby interests in the sale. 

The dry dock has been constructed in sections 
and will be towed to Sabine Pass in five units. 
There they will be assembled for the sea trip. 
They will be placed about 200 feet apart and each 
section fastened to the other with numerous tow 
lines; The towing tugs will be attached to the for- 
ward section and in this manner they will make 
the trip across the Gulf to the Southwest Pass, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and thence up that 
stream to New Orleans, 

Messrs. E. V. Hengman and J. H. Davis, repre- 
senting the Jahncke company, have been in the 
city the last ten days completing the transaction. 

The sale of the dry dock, according to Mr. Link, 
will not involve the local ship building company 
in any curtailment of other activities and numer- 
ous rumors of changes have been without founda- 
tion. Mr. Link stated that the 3,200-ton marine 
railway the company has in operation at the pres- 
ent time will take care of all dry dock work the 
company has in prospect and that this would con- 
tinue in operation. 

The dry dock was begun soon after the declara- 
tion of war, but work was frequently stopped to 
allow the company to expend every energy on the 
construction of more ships. After the signing of 
the armistice more attention has been paid to com- 
pleting the huge structure. 





CHANGE OF OWNERS IN INDIANA COMPANY 


An announcement of importance in wholesale and 
retail lumber circles of Indiana is that of the con- 
summation of a deal Nov. 15 by which the entire 
holdings of T. R. Lewis, former president, and 
L. W. Lewis, former vice president, of the Forbes- 
Lewis Lumber Co., Indianapolis, pass to B. M. 
Forbes and R. C. Williams, of Indianapolis; C. A. 
Hubbard, and 8. C. Kivitt, of Martinsville, and 
Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, in that State. 
T. R. Lewis, one of the founders of the Burnet- 
Lewis Lumber Co., predecessor of the Forbes-Lewis 
Lumber Co., by this change of ownership retires 
from the retail lumber business in Indianapolis 
after a long period of years. 

C. A. Hubbard, who becomes president of the con- 
cern, is a well known retailer and is on the board of 
directors of the Indiana Lumberman’s Mutual In- 
surance Co, H. C. Scearce, the new vice president, 





has been conducting a retail business for many 
years at Mooresville and Maywood. He has been 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana also, and is now a member of the 
board of directors of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. B. M. Forbes, treasurer and 
general manager, has been financially and actively 
identified with the retail lumber business in In- 
dianapolis for many years, having many friends 
among retailers as well as among the consuming 





B. M. FORBES, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 
Treasurer and Manager Lewis-Forbes Lumber Co. 


public of that city. It is announced that the ac- 
tive management of the new organization will be 
wholly in his hands. R. C. Williams, secretary, has 
risen rapidly in the lumber world, having entered 
the lumber business a number of years ago as 
bookkeeper for the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co. and 
later become secretary for the Lewis-Forbes Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Kivitt is a prominent attorney of 
Martinsville. 


SERVICE MEN LEARN FORESTRY 


WANAKENA, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The Federal Board 
of Vocational Training, seeking to place its war 
wounded or incapacitated men in profitable occu- 
pations, has sent four soldiers to the State ranger 
school of the New York State College of Forestry, 
located near here, so that they may be able to re- 
gain their lost strength and health thru the out- 
door course of instruction. While attending this 
school they are paid $80 a month by the Govern- 
ment, and arrangements are being made to send 
other men under the same conditions from all 
parts of the United States. The men being so 
trained are those who can not qualify for entrance 
into the State college of forestry at Syracuse. 





SAYS RECONSTRUCTION WILL BE SLOW 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Burwell S. Cutler, who 
left the Cutler Desk Co. of this city during the war 
to become director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
just returned from a six months’ tour of trade in- 
vestigation in Europe for the Government. He 
states that Europe can not recover from the pres- 
ent terrible condition of things for many years. 
It will be a slow process of rebuilding cities, factor- 
ies and homes, and of restoring the nervous and 
mental equilibrium lost by war. The task of recon- 
struction must be taken up by American capital 
and engineering skill. There is a growing convic- 
tion on both sides the water, Mr. Cutler says, that 
credits must be extended from the rich neutral na- 
tions in terms of an international currency, which 
shall have behind it gold reserves contributed by all 
the nations that have the gold and will participate 
in the loan. 





INVESTIGATES LIFE OF PAPER MILL ROOFS 


The Canadian Forest Products Laboratories have 
been making a special study of the construction of 
paper mill roofs and have made investigations at 
eighty mills. Of these mills twelve renewed some 
part of their roof recently, seventeen are making 
renewals and twenty-four others will find repairs 
necessary within a short time. The average life 
of those being renewed at the present time is eight 
or ten years, ranging from five to nineteen years. 

In a report read at the Chicago meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, R. J. Blair, pathologist, states that the de- 
cay occurs in all the woods used, southern pine, 
white pine, red pine, spruce, western fir and tama- 
rack. It oceurs with plain plank, with matched 
material and with splined material. 

The paper points out that the trouble is due to 
humidity reaching thru to the under side of the 
roof surface and becoming condensed, which not 
merely keeps the wooden plank soaked with moist- 
ure but also drips from the under side. The ree- 
ommendation is the application of an insulating 
sheet over the roof planks with a wooden covering 
over this 2 inches or more in thickness, which is to 
take the built up top surface of the roof. After 
the intermediate insulating layer three thicknesses 
of tarred paper are recommended to be well knocked 
together with pitch. It is also recommended that 
the wood used should be decay resistant. Appar- 
ently a preservative treatment is not directly fa- 
vored for such construction, altho why is not indi- 
cated. 

Another novel sugestion of this report is that 
where air systems of heating are used the warm 
air ducts should be arranged to discharge at well 
distributed points immediately below the roof so as 
to blanket it with warm, dry air. It is recom- 
mended also that all machines discharging moisture 
into the air, such as dryers and grinders, shall have 
hoods over them with blower systems to carry away 
the moist air. 
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White-Ant-Proof Wood for the Tropics | 





[By T. E. Snyder, Specialist 


It is well known that white ants, or termites, are 
extremely destructive in the tropics and that the 
woodwork of buildings and furniture must be con- 
structed either of woods naturally resistant to at- 
tack or of woods chemically treated to prevent at- 
tack and rapid destruction. 

Foreign manufacturers advertise ‘‘ant-proof’’ 
furniture for South American trade; American 
manufacturers have, as yet, not seriously competed. 
Wood-pulp products, such as composition, ply and 
laminated wall boards, manufactured in the United 
States, also demand chemical treatment before 
they can be used in the tropics. 

Rather discouraging to American manufacturers 
is the fact that, due to spoiling the wood for fine 
finishing, cabinet woods can not be treated by the 
usual effective chemicals. A solution is given in 
the use of ant-proof woods imported from South 
America and other tropical countries as veneers 
glued upon cores of cheap American woods chemic- 
ally treated. This well known expedient is satis- 
factory, but there are other solutions of the prob- 
lem. 

A number of woods grown in the United States 
are very resistant to attack by white ants. Hence, 
since many of these woods are suitable for use as 
veneers, it is not necessary to import timber from 
the tropics. 

Furthermore, there is a chemical treatment for 
cabinet woods by which, while it will somewhat 
darken the wood, if the wood is properly treated 
shellac or varnish will adhere, and a suitable finish 
be obtained. Wood treated with this chemical is 
both white-ant-resistant and moisture-proof. The 
cost of this treatment is justified by this double 
effect and the fact that cabinet woods impregnated 
with this chemical can be advertised as white-ant- 
proof. 

Woodpulp products also can be rendered white- 
ant-proof by adding poisons in the process of manu- 


facture. 
Naturally Resistant Woods 


In 1912 the branch of Forest Entomology of 
the Bureau of Entomology, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, began a series of tests of the relative 
effectiveness of treatments with chemical wood 
preservatives against attack by white ants at a 
field station at Falls Church, Va. In connection 
with these experiments other service tests of the 
relative resistance of various native and tropical 
untreated woods to attack by white ants were be- 
gun in 1913. 

The preliminary results of these tests, which are 
as yet incomplete and not conclusive, give some 
data of value. Certain species of wood appear to 
be naturally highly resistant to attack by white 
ants. This is not due to the element of hardness, 
since these insects will attack the hardest known 
wood, lignum-vite, but due to the presence in the 
wood of substances such as oils, alkaloids etc., 
which are repellent or distasteful to white ants. 

Normally the wood of pines is most susceptible to 
attack by white ants, but in case of certain pines 
with an extremely resinous heartwood, such as the 
‘*fatwood’’ of longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) of 
the southern United States, this is immune to at- 
tack by white ants; the excess of resin is a pre- 
ventive. There is also some inherent principle in 
the heartwood of the red cedars (species of Juni- 
perus) which renders it distasteful to white ants. 

Species of native woods which might be used as 
veneers over chemically treated woods, or as ply 
or laminated woods, are listed in Table I, with 
their distribution in the United States, and their 
relative resistance to attack by white ants. 





in Forest Entomology, Bureau of Entomology, U. 8. Department of Agriculture] 


A few species valuable or which might prove 
useful for other purposes are also listed in this 
table. 


Chemical Treatments for Finished Forest 
Products 


The treatment for cabinet woods is impregnation 
with chlorinated naphthalene—a crystalline wax— 
by placing it in open vats of the wax, at a tempera- 
ture of from 220 to 240° F., without previous dry- 
ing of the wood.! The wood remains in the vats for 
periods varying with the dimensions of the wood; 
wood of % inch thickness requires but fifteen min- 
utes. 


After removing the wood from the vats it should 
be carefully wiped off with cloth. The resultant 
color will be somewhat darker than the color of 
the untreated wood; care must be exercised in 
thoroly cleaning the surface of the wood to insure 
the proper adherence of shellac or varnish. 

The amount of wax taken up in the above treat- 
ment will vary with the different species of woods 





An ineffective method of wood treatment. 
mental ash block steamed ten hours at 28 pounds 


Experi- 


pressure after six months’ test buried in the ground 
with logs infected by Reticulitermes in Virginia 


—whether they are open-pored or not—and accord- 
ing to the condition of the wood to be treated. A 
representative group? of both softwoods and hard- 
woods were treated with chlorinated naphthalene 
for our tests. This treatment renders the wood both 
whife-ant-proof and moisture-proof to a marked de- 
gree. When treated with chlorinated naphthalene 
these sample sections of North American hard- 
woods, susceptible to attack if untreated, were not 
attacked, after burial in the ground for over three 
years with logs infested with white ants, or termites 
(Reticulitermes spp.), in Virginia. After this se- 
vere test in the ground these treated woods com- 
pared favorably with untreated teak and mahog- 
any as to general condition. 

Similar samples of woods treated with paraffin 


1 Process devised by the Western Dlectric Company 
of New York, N. Y. 

*White pine (Pinus strobus), black walnut, sweet 
birch (Betula lenta), chestnut, white oak (Quercus 
alba), red oak (Quercus rubra), sweet gum (Liquid- 
ambar styraciflua), mahogany (Swietenia mahogon), 
sugar maple (Acer saccharum), white ash (Frawinus 
americana). 





wax were readily attacked by white ants and also 
suffered decay. 


Chemical Treatments for Crude forest Products 

Construction timbers or other timber which is to 
be in contact with the ground should be impreg- 
nated with coal-tar creosote, which is a permanent 
preventive against attack by our native white ants 
or termites. Coal-tar creosote has many properties 
which would recommend its use in this respect, for 
it is also a fungicide, and, being insoluble in water, 
will not leach out in wet locations. These require- 
ments furnish objections to many chemicals that 
otherwise are very effective insecticides. 

The various methods of superficially treating tim- 
ber, as by charring, by brushing, or by dipping with 
various chemical preservatives, among which are 
coal-tar creosotes, carbolineums etc., have proved 
to be temporarily effective in preventing attack if 
the work is thoroly done. 

If the wood is not in contact with the ground im- 
pregnation treatments with bichlorid of mercury 
and zine chlorid are effective. The mercury and zine 
in this form are both soluble in water. 

The last named chemicals would be suitable treat- 
ments for cheap perishable woods to be used as 
the core, over which ant-proof veneers could be 
glued. 


Chemical Treatments of Wood Pulp Products 

In case of ply or laminated wall ‘‘boards’’ made 
of wood pulp, these boards may be made highly 
resistant to attack by white ants by adding poisons 
during the process of manufacture. Such poisons 
include solutions of bichlorid of mercury, carbolic 
acid etc. Coal-tar creosote can be added where the 
brown stain and odor which are imparted to the 
board are not objectionable. 

While white ants of the tropics are more numer- 
ous and, as a rule, more destructive than those na- 
tive to the United States, it is evident that if treated 
or untreated woods are resistant to attack by our 
naive white ants (Reiculitermes spp.) after a severe 
5-year test in the ground they will not readily be 
attacked when above ground by white ants of the 
tropics, especially since our native white ants 
(Reticulitermes spp.) wherever they occur thruout 
the world are among the most destructive species 
to wood. 


TO INVESTIGATE KILN DRYING COSTS 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 24.—Preliminary to a de- 
tailed study of the costs of kiln drying at typical 
factories, members of the staff of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory have made a field 
~~ in order to get a true perspective of the work. 

ypical furniture and implement factories in 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, South Bend, Dayton, St. 
Louis, Quincy and Batesville were visited and some 
figures with respect to kiln drying costs at the 
different plants were assembled. There is a marked 
conflict in the opinions of different manufacturers 
as to the true cost of kiln drying and air season- 
ing and this has led the laboratory to get definite 
information for the benefit of all concerned. The 
representatives of wood using industries who were 
encountered on this trip showed enthusiasm over 
the proposed study and promised their hearty co- 
operation. 








THE POTENTIAL waterpower of the United States 
is the greatest of any country in the world, being 
estimated at 28,100,000 horsepower. Canada comes 
next, with 19,000,000 potential horsepower. 


Table 1. RELATIVE RESISTANCE OF SOME IMPORTANT* NORTH AMERICAN WOODS TO ATTACK BY WHITE ANTS (Reticulitermes spp.) 


AFTER A FIVE-YEAR TEST IN THE GROUND IN VIRGINIA 
Degree of Resistance of 
Heartwood to White Ants. 








Species of Wood Distribution in U. 8. In Test. In Nature.t¢ Species of Wood 
Western larch Cascade Mts. to ©o- Heartwood attacked, No dat: 
(Lari@ occidentalis) lumbia River and to a White cedar 
W. Montana, also Blue after 14% years’ test (Ch yparis thyotdes) 
. Wash. re. 
Yellow cedar (Chamaecy- 
ee netichom) Southern U. 8S. Heartwood not at- Attacked paris nootkatensis) 
‘ tacked Port Orford cedar  (Cha- 
Big tree Local in California eperts ) 
(Sequoia washingtoniana) ae not at- Not attacked Red juniper or red cedar 
acke i 
Redwood Coast region of South (Juniperus virginiana) 
(Sequoia sempervirens) Oregon and California Heartwood not at- Not attacked Western juniper 
tacked (Juniperus occidentalis) 
Incense cedar Oregon, California and 
(Libocedrus decurrens) Nevada Heartwood not at- Not attacked Biack walnut 
tacked (Juglans nigra) 
Giant arborvitae or west’n Pacific coast and west- Heartwood not at- Not attacked Mesquite 
red cedar (Thuja plicata) ern slope Rocky Mts. tacked (Prosopis juliflora) 
Monterey cypress Local in southern Heartwood not at- Attacked by 
(Cupressus macrocarpa) California tacked Kalotermes 
minor Hag. in Mahogany 
California (Swietenia mahogont) 





*Species of woods badly attacked after 1 year’s test are not listed, including pines, tamarack, spruce, Douglas fir (Pseudot suga tawifolia), firs 


many hardwoods. 


+Results based on observations in the field of the resistance of the wood under natural con ditions where the tree grows. 


Degree of Resistance of 
Heartwood to White Ants 


Distribution in U. 8. In Test. In Nature.t¢ 
Eastern U. 8S. Heartwood not at- Attacked 
tacked 


Washington and 
Oregon 


Southwest Oregon to 
California 


Eastern and _ central 


Slight attack, after Not attacked 
1% years’ test 
Slight attack, after 
1% years’ test 


Heartwood not at- 


Not attacked 


Not attacked 


United States tacked 
Western Idaho, Cas- Heartwood not at- Not attacked 
cade & Sierra Nevada tacked 


Mts. to So. California 


Eastern and central Heartwood attacked, Attacked 
United States after 2 years’ test 

Southwestern U. S.— Heartwood not at- Attacked by 
So. Okla. and North. tacked Amitermes 

& West. Texas to So. wheelert Desn. 
California in Texas 
Florida Keys Heartwood attacked, No data 


after 2 years’ test 


(Abies) and arborvitae (Thuja); also 
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ESSAY CONTESTS ENLIST BOYS AND GIRLS 


Retailers in many States, representing all sec- 
tions of the country, have started contests along 
the lines of the plan originated by the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN and first announced in the Nov. 1 
issue. All necessary information and instructions 
were repeated and amplified on page 40 of the 
Nov. 15 issue, to which all lumbermen interested 
in a good, live plan for local advertising are re- 
ferred, as there still is plenty of time to start 
contests. A number of entries have been received 
this week, accompanied by very favorable com- 
ments upon the plan and reports of great interest 
aroused among the teachers and pupils of the pub- 
lie schools, as, for instance, the following: 


GUTTENBERG, IOWA, Nov. 24, 1919. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: We are putting on a composition writ- 
ing contest as outlined in your Nov. 15 Issue. We 
have taken this up with our public schools, and the 
superintendent is doing all he can to make this a suc- 
cess. He has instructed the language teachers to 
have the pupils write these compositions as one of 
their lessons in that branch and to give them marks 
according to their work. He has succeeded in get- 
ting thirty pupils to enter the contest to date, and 
| believe we will have some very good compositions 
written. We will close our contest on Dec. 19. 
We think this is a very good way to advertise, 
and the subjects you have suggested excel any- 
thing In the contest line we have ever had here. 
Hoping that this contest will prove a big success, 
we are ; Yours truly, 
MEUSER LUMBER CO. 
By F. J. Friedlein, Manager. 


PILOT ROCK, ORE., Nov. 22, 1919. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Your plan for composition writing con- 
tests setting forth the uses and value of wood asa 
building material meets with our unqualified ap- 
proval.. We have already outlined our plans for put- 
ting on a contest on the topic ‘‘The value and bene- 
fits to the farmer of having good buildings.’’ Our 
contest will close Dec. 21. Will send you details 
later. 





Yours truly, 
PILOT ROCK LUMBER CO. 
By E. R. Lester, Manager. 


One of the valuable features of these contests, 


from the standpoint of the retailers conducting 
them, is the splendid opportunity they afford for 
securing favorable publicity thru the news col- 
umns of local papers. Altho the contests have 
just begun there already is plenty of evidence 
that the live retailers promoting them are not 
‘asleep at the switch’’ but are taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunity to supply the local editor 
with some live local news that he is glad to print. 
For instance, the Daily Independent, of Maysville, 
Ky., the leading newspaper of northeastern Ken- 
tucky, in its issue of Nov. 21 carried a news story 
regarding the contest started by the Maysville 
Lumber Co. The value of this publicity may be 
better estimated when it is stated that this story 
occupied equal space with the Associated Press 
reports of the great coal strike and of the peace 
treaty discussions, and was given even more prom- 
inence, at top of right hand column of front 
page—a position that money could not buy for 
advertising yet which was freely given be- 
cause of the local news interest of the story. 
Believing that this striking instance of valuable 
publicity gained thru starting a contest will be 
of interest to many retailers, and perhaps induce 
them to put on contests, the story is reproduced 
herewith: 


FINE OFFER TO COUNTY AND CITY PUPILS 
Big Prizes Offered by Maysville Lumber Co. for Best 
Composition by City and County Pupils on 
Topics Dealing with Wood for 
Commercial Purposes 
Mr. Welsh, of the Maysville Lumber Co., thru the 
coéperation of Profs. Caplinger and Turnipseed, has 
made an Interesting offer to the pupils of our city 

and county high schools. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, 
made an announcement in the issue of Nov. 1, that 
it will give, for the best composition on topics deal- 
ing with the use of wood for commercial purposes, 
the sum of $75, split into five prizes, as follows: 
First, $25; second, $20; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, 
$5. With their usual progressiveness and “for the 
good of the community spirit’ that has always char- 
acterized the men who are at the head of the Mays- 
ville Lumber Co., since their coming to Maysville, 


less than a year ago, they add to the offer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an additional prize of 
$50, to be given to the winners of the best compo- 
sition In prizes of $25 to the city high school pupils 
and $25 to the county high school pupils. These 
prizes of $25 are to be split as follows: First, $10; 
second, $7.50; third, $5; and fourth, $2.50. 

The first prize composition must be maiied to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN postmarked not later 
than Dec. 31, so there is no doubt but that there 
will be a brisk increase in the activity of the compo- 
sition classes of the local and county high schools 
for the next few weeks by the pupils anxious to be 
winners of this splendid offer. Three local judges 
will be appointed, and the winner of the first prize 
will have, in addition to the financial gain, the 
honor of having his name published, together with 
his composition and photograph, in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges retailers who 
have not yet given careful consideration to the 
advisability of putting on local contests in their 
communities to refer to the announcement on 
page 40 of the Nov. 15 issue and see if the plan 
does not appeal to them as an effective method of 
local advertising, in view of the excellent results 
others who have adopted it are getting. 





“HOGGED FUEL” TO RELIEVE COAL SHORTAGE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 22.—V. H. May, of the 
McKenna Lumber Co., has suggested that the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce make a study of 
‘*hogged fuel’’ as one means of coping with the 
coal strike. The industrial bureau of the chamber 
has reported that large quantities of wood waste 
from sawmills chopped~ fine and mixed with saw- 
dust can be supplied to manufacturers on short 
notice. Several laundries in this city are using 
‘*hogged fuel.’’ Walter B. Nettleton, of the 
Schwager-Nettleton Mills, says: ‘‘The price at 
which the fuel can be furnished is such that any- 
one adopting it will be reluctant to give it up. Of 
all the plants with which I am familiar, none has 
pag: abandoned ‘hogged fuel’ after having adopted 
it. 





THE WHOLESALER’S INTEREST 


In an address before the New York State For- 
estry Conference recently, Horace F. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, gave some very cogent reasons why 
the wholesalers of the country are interested in a 
sound policy of forest conservation. Incidentally, 
Mr. Taylor defined the functions of the wholesaler 
and showed that he is an indispensable link in the 
chain of distribution. Mr. Taylor said he sup- 
posed that all intelligent citizens have a general 
conception of the vital necessity that the natural 
resources of the State have intelligent protection 
and be made available at the proper time for such 
economical and thrifty use for the benefit of the 
public as shall not impair their permanent value. 
Therefore, all citizens engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry, manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
alike, as intelligent and patriotic citizens, are dis- 
posed to codperate in both the formulation and 
in the practice of what may be agreed upon as a 
commonsense national or State policy for the pro- 
tection of timber supplies. 

While the primary purposes of wholesalers, as 
lumbermen, are commercial, Mr. Taylor said he 
believed that even those members of the confer- 
ence who considered forestry from the extreme 
academic view would grant the propriety of those 
purposes. This would be especially true, he said, 
if thru the conference a forest policy could be 
reached that would more nearly reconcile this 
commercial purpose with a truly scientific plan 
of forest management. Indeed, he _ insisted, 
‘¢there must be found a solution of this problem 
of forest conservation if all interests, both public 
and private, attempt to unite in a spirit of mutual 
concession. The selfish interest of each must be 
submerged in the enlightened self-interest of all.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Taylor said: ‘‘ Wholesalers as 
a class, in common with other lumbermen, sin- 
cerely pledge for themselves a broadminded co- 
operation in this effort in spite of their present 
commercial interest. Indeed, I believe there are 
special reasons why lumbermen will be quite as 
ready as any other class of citizens to bring to 
this general question of the conservation of our 
natural resources a generous and broadminded 
point of view.’’ : 

The speaker’s view of business in general and. 
his opinion of business men reflect those of the 
better class of citizens and deserve to be set out 
conspicuously for the benefit of superficial think- 
ers and muck-rakers generally. ‘‘This pledge 
on behalf of the wholesale branch of the indus- 


try,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not make in a perfunctory 
or careless way. Business experience is today a 
means of broad education. To my mind so clearly 
is this a fact that I believe the successful con- 
duct of a commercial business on any comprehen- 
sive scale has become a matter of profession 
rather than of trade. The ancient idea that busi- 
ness was simply a matter of ‘swapping horses’ 
has long since given place to a very different 
formula. It is the unsuccessful men who have 
not discovered this. The typical lumberman is a 
successful business man, and as a rule has had a 
very thoro education at least in the popular 
‘school of hard knocks.’ ’’ Mr. Taylor said fur- 
ther that a consideration of the activities of 
wholesalers would show them to be experts in 
the sources of supply and distribution of between 
thirty and forty varieties of native timber. In 
answer to the question why wholesalers and re- 
tailers, who presumably do not control commer- 
cial timberlands, had been invited to participate 
in. the discussion, the speaker said: 

They represent essential functions of the industry 
in general. We have become so accustomed to the 
familiar use of trade terms without stopping to realize 
their fundamental meaning that it seems appropriate 
for me briefly to define and attempt to emphasize some 
of the functions of the industry. 

The terms wholesaler and retailer, for instance, have 


no essential relation to forest conservation unless the 
fact is recognized that the functions performed are a 


permanent and basic part of the lumber industry, and- 


so related not only in the immediate present but for all 
time in the future to the necessity of a continuing sup- 
ply of raw material. * * By way of definition 
manufacturers are, of course, those who convert trees 
into a commercial product. Retailers are those who 
as a type carry in stock supplies of forest products at 
places convenient for local distribution. The whole- 
saler in turn is an expert in the distribution of lumber 
from the mills or from large storage points in the 
larger units of sale, either to the retail dealer or to 
those larger consumers whose requirements exceed the 
ordinary facilities of supply normally offered by the 
retailer. 

The speaker then said that tho the manufac- 
turer may at times do much of his own wholesal- 
ing and the wholesaler may engage in manufac- 
turing or a retailer engage in wholesaling, ‘‘ you 
can not by any imaginary device Jispense with 
either of these functions. A man whu has chosen 
to class himself as a manufacturer or a whole- 
saler, for instance, may desire to appropriate the 
functions of one or both of the other classes, but 
there is no greater mistake than to think that any 
one of these essential functions is thereby extin- 
guished. ’’ 

Pursuing this thought, Mr. Taylor said: ‘‘If 


IN FORESTRY 


you follow my purpose, speaking in behalf of 
wholesalers, it is then to indicate that the whole- 
sale function is an unavoidable one, and that as 
long as this function happens in our industrial 
order to be performed separately by those who 
call themselves wholesalers, wholesalers have a 
permanent vital interest in the conservation of 
our forests, not only as a commercial matter but 
for the broader reasoning I have been bold 
enough to pledge in their behalf as intelligent 
and patriotic citizens of the State.’’ 

In conclusion and in summary the speaker said: 

‘* As representing wholesalers, therefore, let me 
express my appreciation of the courtesy, and my 
commendation of the wisdom, of your officers in 
affording us the opportunity to take part in this 
conference; and let me add, in repetition it may 
be, that not only for commercial reasons—which 
by the way are very good reasons—but as well 
for the purpose of protecting our State for all 
time, if possible, against careless exploitation of 
its resources; and as well for sentimental credit, 
we are here to unite with you in the considera- 
tion of whatever commonsense plans and policies 
may be proposed and advocated.’’ 


OPENS A MILLWORK DEPARTMENT 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. has decided to establish a sash and 
door distributing warehouse here to do a general 
jobbing business thruout the territory west of the 
Mississippi. Earl Kenyon, who came to the Long- 
Bell company Oct. 1 to handle the sash and door 
end of the Long-Bell retail business, has been 
placed in charge of the new jobbing department 
and began working out the details at once. Mr. 
Kenyon was for twenty years connected with the 
Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., manufac- 
turer and distributer of sash and doors, in charge 
of the Kansas City and Chicago offices. 








In AN EFFORT to restore the black walnut trees 
of Pennsylvania the State forestry department has 
undertaken extensive seed planting at the Mont 
Alto nursery. Commissioner Conklin estimates that 
150 bushels of seed have been planted in specially 
prepared ground, and that they should produce 
100,000 seedlings ready for distribution next 
spring. Many requests for such trees have been 
received from owners of woodland who desire to 
start groves of the trees. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Illinois Retailers Set Date for Convention—Big Hoo-Hoo Concatenation for the 
South—Truthful Liars Announce Their Seventeenth Annual 





Dec. 1—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
Annual, 
Dec. 2——-Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 
Dec. 5—District No. 4, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City. Mo 
Dec. 9—Lumbermen's Exchange of St. Louis, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 10-11—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 


Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Dec. 11—North Caroline Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly. 


Dec. 12—District Nos. 6 and 9, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
Dec. 18—Niortheast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Dec. 18—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. _Annual. 
Dec, 16—Alexandria District Lumber Exchange, Hotel 

Bentley, Alexandria, La, 
Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Dec, 18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Jan. 2—Lumber Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 


Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. ‘9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, Toron- 
to, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 13—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 
14-16—Nebraska Lumber PP all 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Pe oa iuuiies Dealers’ 

Association, Cairo, Ill Annual. 

Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan.19-22—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 19-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 

Syracuse, N, Annual, 

20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 21—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Open Competition Plan Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 21—Southwestern Hardwood ag gg ot Club. 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annua 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry scncaaaiete: ‘Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual. 


Jan. Association, 


Seattle, 


Jan, 


Jan. 21-22—Retail need Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. Annua 
Jan. le ciesiameamnliite Lumberman’s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
New York City. Annual, 


Jan, 28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 

Jan. 28-30—Southern Forestry Conference, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan. 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Annual. 


Jan. 830—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash, Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 


Feb. 3-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual, 


Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & or Sapety 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Annual, 


Feb. 10-12—American Wood ~eoieeiog Provera 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 


stares 1-18—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 


MENDACIOUS SALESMEN TO MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—Invitations have been 
issued for the seventeenth annual ‘‘feed and 
frolic’’ of the Liars Club, Jr., at American Hotel 
Annex, at 12:30 p. m., Dec. 30, which promises to 
be the most unusual of the unusual affairs given 
by this unique organization of hardwood salesmen. 

‘*Qnee a Liar, Always a Liar’’ is the motto of 
the club. Here is the history of the organization 
and its purposes as given in the invitation: 

Seventeem years ago a few lumber salesmen met at 


the Missouri Athletic Club—genial, good fellows, gen- 
tlemen—for lunch. It was there and then resolved to 


Association of 
Pittsburgh, 





meet each year between Christmas and New Year. 
That they were to be known as the Liars’ Club, Jr. 
That members must be hardwood lumber salesmen— 
or receive salaries of such—of good moral character, 
honest and TRUTHFUL. 





That no “bosses” were to be admitted to member- 
8 


p. 
That each member should subscribe to a “Flower 


Fund” for those who check out. 

That all said and done ‘within the banquet hall shall 
be held as a secret in tru 

That officers shall be oveek each year. 

The officers of the club are: Robert A. Ferry, 
president; Edward Summers, vice president; 
Ralph Warner, secretary; E. H. Bohn, P. P.; L. M 
Tally, P; i..3 B. B.. Tromp, 8, bs 2.2, Fey, D. 
L.; L. M. Borgess, B. L.; J. W. Thompson, O. P. 
L.; I. J. Newson, R. L.; F. A. Satterwhite, N. B. 
O.; H. J. Lamson, A. L.; W. Kotthoff, O. G. 

The club has never missed a celebration in its 
seventeen years’ existence. 


~~ 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Plans are in the making for the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association to be held as usual in Chi- 
cago at the Hotel Sherman on Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 
Secretary George Wilson Jones states that it is 
the intention to make this meeting one of the 
best the association has ever held. 





TO HOLD LARGE CONCATENATION 

Tampa, Fua., Nov. 24.—John J. Earle, Vice- 
gerent Snark of western and southern Florida, has 
sent out to lumbermen and those allied with the 
lumber industry in Georgia, Florida and Alabama 
a notice of a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held 
here Dee. 2. The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting here Dec. 2 and 3 and 
the concatenation will be one of the features of the 
gathering. Vicegerent Snark Earle announces 
that arrangements are being made which will make 
the concatenation one of the largest ever held in 
the South and from present indications it seems 
that the meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association will be one of the best attended ever 
held. Consequently the kittens seem in for a 
lively time. 


SCENARIO INVOLVES LUMBER INDUSTRY 

PorTLAND, OrRE., Nov. 15.—To use Portland’s 
lumbering industry as the basis and background of 
a motion picture story of the labor-capital situa- 
tion, with the idea of offering a possible solution 
of the problem, Lewis H. Moomaw and Jean Her- 
sholt, camera men and directors of the American 
Lifeograph Co., Portland, left today for Bend, 
where the first scenes of the play will be photo- 
graphed in the big mills, with real timber and 
lumber workers in the scenes. The new photoplay 
will be entitled ‘‘Men of Today and Tomorrow,’’ 
and the scenario is by Elizabeth Mahoney. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN BRIEF 





Retailers and Salesmen Announce Code of Ethics—Southern Exporters Consider 
Bylaws for New Association—Canadians Discuss Their Problems 





TO PERFECT EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 24.—The organization 
committee of the proposed association of Gulf 
Coast exporters held a meeting at the Grunewald 
Hotel last Thursday morning to consider the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the new association. C. 
W. Hempstead, of the C. W. Hempstead Co., Mo- 
bile, presented the report of the committee named 
to prepare the draft, and it was considered sec- 
tion by section. Certain changes were voted, 
among them being the change of the organization’s 
name from ‘‘Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation’’ to ‘‘Southern Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation.’?’ As amended, the constitution and by- 
laws were adopted by unanimous vote of the meet- 
ing. Copies will be sent to all exporters who have 
signified their intention to join the new associa- 
tion and a general meeting will be held later, at 
the call of President E. R. duMont, to complete 
the formal organization. While no date has been 
fixed, it appeared to be the sense of the meeting 
that this general meeting should be held in Janu- 
ary, during which month, under the provision of 
the bylaws, the annual meeting shall be held. This 
plan, if followed, will give the association its 
formal start-off at the very beginning of its ‘‘con- 
stitutional’’ year. 

President duMont (of the Standard Export 
Lumber Co.) presided at Thursday’s meeting, with 
L, Palmer serving as temporary secretary. 





TORONTO WHOLESALERS IN CONFERENCE 


Toronto, ONnT., Nov. 24.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its monthly 
meeting at tlie Albany Club today and had a fine 
attendance. A. E. Clark occupied the chair. 

W. W. Carter, of the Fesserton Timber Co., 
Toronto, had submitted the subject of lack of pub- 
lished rates to Canadian Northern Railway points 
in southwestern Ontario. He suggested that the 
transportation committee of the association should 
take this matter up with the Canadian National 
Railways and endeavor to have thru rates estab- 
lished and published. 

A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, discussed the inequalities be- 
tween the rates from Georgian Bay points into the 
eastern States, and those from some other Cana- 
dian producing points, which resulted in discrim- 
ination against Georgian Bay producers. He 
pointed out also that rates from Ontario points 
to some points in the eastern States were higher 
than those from points in Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, in spite of the fact that the haul from 
the latter points was longer. 

A. E. Eckardt, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
discussed the ‘‘grouping’’ privilege, pointing out 
that railways in the United States were able to get 
‘*group’’ rates to points in a district, such, for 
instance, as ‘‘Toronto and West’’ in Ontario. He 
thought that the railways in the United States 
ought to give Canadian shippers similar privileges 
to districts in Pennsylvania, New York ete. 


At the conclusion of the discussion the matter 
of freight rates was left in the hands of the trans- 
portation committee. 

W. H. Alderson, second vice president of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, who was a guest at the 
meeting, delivered an address upon ‘‘ Public Serv- 
ice Ideals’’ and outlined the work carried on by 
the board, urging the members to give their hearti- 
est codperation. 

K. M. Brown, the new representative in eastern 
Canada of the Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., emphasized the fact that altho many of the 
western mills are operating double shifts they 
are still unable to keep up with the orders they 
are receiving. 

It was decided to write to the new minister of 
lands and forests for Ontario, Beniah Bowman, 
congratulating him upon his appointment. The 
meeting then adjourned. 





SALESMEN STATE TRADE ETHICS 


NortH TonawanpbA, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Secretary 
J. H. Rumbold, of the Empire State Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, recently has 
mailed to members of the retail lumber trade in 
New York State a list of the membeys of his as- 
sociation corrected to Sept. 1, this yer. In send- 
ing out this printed list this statement is made: 

We believe in shipping material as ordered; in pro- 
tecting the rights of the retail dealer, and in arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling disputes. We realize that 
codperation with, and service to, the retail dealer are 
the foundation stones of our business success. Upon 
this basis we invite the patronage of retail dealers 
generally. 





RETAILERS ENDORSE CODE OF ETHICS 


Bucyrus, Onto., Nov. 24.—The members of Dis- 
trict No. 11 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers held a very interesting and profit- 
able meeting at the Elks’ Club in this city on the 
afternoon of last Wednesday, Nov. 19. The meet- 
ing was opened by Vice President L. C. Heinlein, 
of the Bucyrus Lumber Co., who introduced Wil- 
liam Kilmer, assistant secretary of the State asso- 
ciation. Mr. Kilmer spoke at length about the 
coming convention at Dayton and then explained 
what the association is doing in regard to de- 
ferred shipments. The standard order blank was 
discussed, and several cases were cited to prove 
the necessity for it. 

The following code of ethics which had been 
suggested for adoption by all the district organi- 
zations of the State association was then read and 
fully endorsed: 

A legitimate retailer eligible for membership in 
this association will not arbitrarily decline to accept 
lumber purchased without submitting the contro- 
versy to the association inspector and the district 
or State arbitration committee for decision. 

No member shall insist on settlement in accord- 
ance with terms other than the recognized standard 
terms of sale without submitting the matter for the 
decision of the district arbitration committee. 

The members of the organization are pledged to 
abide by the decisions of their district or State 
committee. 

A member's flagrant violation of the principles 
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which the association as a whole has avowed shall 
be construed as an affront to the organization as a 
whole, and it shall be the duty of the district mem- 
bership committee to demand the return of said 
dealer’s membership card and his permanent with- 
drawal from the association. 


An invitation was extended by the dealers of 
Marion, Ohio, to the members of District Organi- 
zation No. 11 to hold their next meeting in Ma- 
rion, which invitation was accepted and Dee. 11 
set as the date of the meeting. 


~ 





TO OPEN ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Formal announce- 
ment was made Saturday that the Cincinnati office 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will 
be opened Dec, 1 in the Blymer Building. Prac- 
tically all lumbermen of this city and vicinity, and 
all interested in allied commodities, such as veneer 
and box manufacturers, wholesalers, southern pine 
operators—in fact, all manufacturers of forest 
products—have become members of the association 
in order to insure the establishment of this office. 

The formal announcement was authorized by 
Fred Mowbray, president of the Mowbray & Rob- 
inson Co., and it confirms the brief mention in last 
week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the office will 
be in charge of W. H. Lockwood, of the Lockwood 
Service Co., who is a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati and a member of the Cincinnati 
district freight traffic committee of the United 
States Railroad Administration. 

Mr. Lockwood will have associated with him as 
assistant C. J. Edelman, former traveling freight 
agent of the Big Four railroad, at present with the 
Railroad Administration. 





OCTOBER SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS 


The statistical statement issued by the Southern 
Pine Association for October shows that the total 
stocks on hand at 201 subscribers’ mills October 
30 were 927,672,205 feet; an increase of 64,900,- 
531 feet, or 7.52 percent over the stocks at the be- 
ginning of last month. During the month ship- 
ments were 84.59 percent of production, the move- 
ment in feet from the 201 mills amounting to 356,- 
124,384 feet, while the cut was 421,024,915 feet, 
or 90.14 percent of normal output. Demand dur- 
ing the month was 74.04 percent of production and 
the orders received were 66.74 percent of normal. 
Compared with the normal movement of stocks 
away from producing centers, shipments during 
October were 76.24; leaving the stocks on hand 
75.62 percent of normal. 

Reports from 176 identical mills for Oct. 
1, 1918, and Oct. 1, 1919, show that their 
stocks in the later month were 167,878,- 
804 feet less than Oct. 1, 1918, The out- 
puts of those same mills, however, in October, 1918, 
and 1919, were 305,627,475 and 395,977,249 re- 
spectively; the increase in the later month being 
90,349,774 feet. Stocks on hand at the same mills 
Oct. 31, 1918, and Oct. 31, 1919, were 965,207,903 
and 880,996,396 feet respectively; or 84,211, 507 
feet—8.75 percent—less than Oct. 31, 1918. 

During the ten months of 1918 and 1919, re- 
spectively, ending with October, the cut of 149 
identical mills was 3,340,818,844 and 3,255,750,898 
feet; and the shipments were 3,570,448,839 and 
3,269,387,731 feet. Shipments during the ten 
months of 1919 were 100.42 percent of production; 
for the corresponding ten months of 1918 they were 
106.87 percent and of 1917, 107.52 percent of pro- 
duction. For the entire twelve months of 1917 
and 1918 the shipments were respectively 105.54 
and 107.32 percent of production. 

During October of the present year exports of 
southern pine lumber from southern ports amounted 
to 27,613,444 feet and of timber 13,333,464; the 
percentages each of the total being 58.1 and 28.1 
respectively. For the quarter from July 1 to Sept. 
30, 99,363,692 feet of southern pine lumber and 
60,632,634 feet of southern pine timber were ex- 
ported from southern ports. The totals of other 
woads exported from southern ports during the 
same periods were 6,537,028 feet and 29,011,164 
feet respectively. Woods other than southern pine 
comprised during the quarter referred to 15.3 per- 
cent, and during last month 13.8 percent of the total 
woods exported thru those ports. 





AIRPLANES TO PROTECT COAST TIMBER 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 22.—According to word 
received here today, ninety airplanes with pilots 
and observers for each will be used for forest 
protection purposes next year in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 
This decision was reached at Portland today by a 
committee of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association appointed at the last annual ses- 
sion of that organization to work out details of air- 
plane patrol against forest fires. 





OREGON firs are being shipped to Peru, South 
America, for use as Christmas trees, according to a 
Portland paper. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 





Baltimoreans and Memphians Plan Annuals — Clevelanders Hold Elections — 
Evansville Election Date Set—New Officers at Cairo and St. Louis 





MEMPHIANS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 24.—Here are the nom- 
inating committees that will select candidates for 
office in the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for the 
ensuing year, as announced by President H. J. M. 
Jorgensen at the oy meeting at the Ho- 
tel Gayoso Saturday, Nov. 

No. 1—J. F. McSweyn, pono ml Frank T. Dooley 
and Albert 8. Thompson. 

No, 2—S. B. Anderson, chairman; Paul Rush and 
Fred Smith. 


These committees will announce their candidates 
at the regular meeting Dec. 6 and the election will 
follow one week later, Dee. 13. 

The club elected C. D. Hendrickson, one of the 
oldest and formerly one of the most active members 
of this organization, an honorary member at this 
meeting. 

Three new members were chosen as follows: C. 
B. Colborn, Felzey Lumber & Timber Co.; J. J. 
Kearns, Kearns-Quinn Lumber Co.; I. 8. Fenelon, 
Thompson-Fenelon Lumber Co. 

George R. James, president of a local dry goods 
company, and one of the members of the ‘‘ public 
group’’ at the recent industrial conference in 
Washington, told members of the underlying 
causes for the present social unrest and urged the 
creating of better living conditions for negroes. 





ANNUAL ELECTION IMPENDS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 25.—The next monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at a local hotel on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
9, when officers for the ensuing year will be nom- 
inated and elected. It is expected that Joseph 
W. Waltman, of the Evansville Band Mill Co., 
who has served the club as president for the last 
year, will be honored for another term and that 
William 8. Partington, of Maley & Wertz, will 
be reélected secretary and treasurer, which posi- 
tion he has held for three years. Several business 
matters will come up for discussion. 
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CLEVELANDERS ELECT OFFICERS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 24.—The annual meeting 
of the Lumber Club of Cleveland, social organiza- 
tion of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
was held at the Hermit Club, this city, Nov. 20. 
Besides the election of officers, other important 
details included the announcement of 107 members 
in the organization, making it one of the largest 
in this section, and the presence of prominent 
members of the trade from out of town. 

Officers elected were: 

» + ~‘petiieeae A. Cramer, East Cleveland Lum- 
“Vice president—Jack Desmond, Missouri Land & 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary—John W. Enoch, John W. Enoch Co. 

Treasurer—Halsey J. Teare, Potter, Teare & Co. 

A campaign for more members will be continued 
during the coming year. A committee for this 
work, as well as an entertainment committee, will 
be appointed by the president later. Monthly 
meetings will be held at which leading members 
of other industries will be invited to speak on 
general business topics. 

Guests at this meeting included Paul B. Sisson, 
Western Lumber Co., Columbus; George Mac- 
Cardle, Western Lumber Co., Cleveland offices; 
B. H. ’ Stewart, C. R. Phillips Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land; John L. "Rowdebush Lumber Co., and Henry 
Loerke, City Supply Co., who attended his first 
meeting since his return from Europe, where he 
was in war service with the Sixteenth Railway En- 
gineers twenty-two months, and with which detach- 
ment he got to Luxembourg. 


eee 





A LUMBER BUREAU CONTEMPLATED 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 24.—The Savannah Build- 
ers’ Exchange may establish a lumber bureau in 
connection with its activities. This suggestion was 
made by A. W. Morehouse, president of the South- 
ern Box & Lumber Co. and the Morehouse Manu- 
facturing Co., who recently retired as president of 
the exchange. 

Mr. Morehouse gave this as one of his recom- 
mendations in his annual report and message to the 
exchange. Since the exchange is interested in lum- 
ber, he thought it would be a good idea to establish 
a bureau for the help of the members. 

A most successful year has just been closed by 
the exchange with Mr. Morehouse at the helm. He 
has recently consented to be president of the Savan- 
nah Fair (Ine.), and for this reason would not 
consent to reélection as president of the exchange. 
He was made a director, however, and will prob- 
ably urge the adoption of his recommendation. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—Announcement of the 
election of Patrick F. Cook as secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of: St. Louis by the board 
of directors has been made public by President 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. Mr. Cook succeeds 
Henry R. Asman, resigned to engage in other work. 
The change is effective Dec. 1. 

Mr. Cook is a veteran lumber trade journal man, 
and had a wide acquaintance. He began his 
career with the Age of Steel in 1882. Mr. Cook is 
a versatile writer and an orator of note, having a 
well established reputation as an after dinner 
speaker. 


BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Nov. 24.—The next annual 
meeting of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange will be 
held on the evening of Dec. 1 at the Merchants’ 
Club, on Redwood Street. The yearly reports will 
be, received and other business transacted. It is 
expected that the question of who is a retailer and 
who is a wholesaler, which has claimed attention 
from time to time, will be among the matters to 
receive consideration. Officers will be elected, the 
nominating committee having put up a ticket, 
which names the present executives for another 
term and some new members of the managing com- 
mittee. The ticket is made up as follows: 

President—Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine Co. 

— president—W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards 

ons. 





Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney. 


Managing committee—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co. ; 
William M. Burgan; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock 
& Co.; Henry D. Louis; Louis Becker, Becker Bro. r 
Son; Rufus Goodenow, Canton Box Co.; Henry P. 
Duker, Otto Duker & Co.; ; Theodore Mottu, Theodore 
Mottu & Co. ; John H. Zouck ; George E. Waters, George 
B. Waters & Co., and W. Hunter Edwards. 


The secretary is elected by the managing com- 


mittee, and it is expected that Mr. Gwaltney will be 
chosen again. 


~ 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENT FOR CAIRO CLUB 

Cairo, Itu., Nov. 24.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cairo held its monthly meeting last Friday 
evening, Nov. 21, with about twenty-five members 
present. Jesse Beadles, manager of the McFar- 
land Lumber Co., was elected vice president of the 
club in place of E. A. Kaiser, of the Mississippi 
Box Co., who recently resigned owing to leaving 
the city. The revised list of officers now reads: 
J. P. Schuh, president; Jesse Beadles, and U. 8. 
Musick, vice presidents; C. D. Cadigan, treasurer, 
and E, J. Langan, secretary. 

Arrangements were made for the entertainment 
of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which is to hold its annual meeting 
in Cairo January 15 and 16. The Cairo lumber- 
men also plan to put on a good, big Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation. 

All the lumbermen at this point report good 
business, but broken stocks and great trouble in 
securing dry lumber and in getting cars in which 
to ship what little they have. 





PROGRESS MADE ON HOUSING PLAN 


SHREvEPoRT, La., Nov. 24.—Splendid progress is 
reported by five committees of bankers and busi- 
ness men who are working on a housing corporation 
plan in Shreveport. The plan provides for $200,- 
000 capital, to be subscribed by people who want 
to build houses to relieve the present shortage and 
build Shreveport up to a city of at least 100,000 
in five years. Under this plan, it will be possible 
for salaried men to buy homes on easy payments, 
without having to put up one-third cash or even 
make a first payment. The plan calls for some- 
thing like $100 down and $100 a month until the 
house is paid for. It is figured that under this 
plan 1,000 homes of four to eight rooms can be 
provided, and those furnishing the money for the 
investment will get a fair return, about 8 percent. 
Andrew Querbes, president of, the First National 
Bank, is among the prime movers in this cam- 
paign, which is vitally important at this time be- 
cause of the great increase in population here and 
the pressing shortage of dwellings and rooming 
houses. The oil field developments are bringing in 
hundreds of new citizens and the demand for places 
in which to live is growing extremely strong. The 
lumber dealers of Shreveport and vicinity seem 
to be assured of a long demand for house building 
materials. Besides several apartment houses and 
hotels and hotel annexes several big office build- 
ings are also being planned. 
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FORESTRY PLANS FOR TWO STATES OFFERED 





Missoula Section of American Foresters Makes Tentative Report Covering Montana and Idaho Timber—Re- 
forestation, Protection, Control and Other Phases Exhaustively Covered 


The various local sections of the Society of 
American Foresters have been asked to formulate 
their suggestions for a national forest policy. The 
following tentative report is significant as show- 
ing disagreement with President Olmsted’s recom- 
mendations for aggressive mandatory enforcement 
of reforestation upon private owners: 


In accordance with President Olmsted’s original re- 
quest of May 3, 1919, the present tentative program is 
submitted as indicating the policies and media advo- 
cated by this section. Only broad, general policies 
and the nucleus of a plan can be given at this time. 
The fire season and its aftermath have precluded the 
collection and compilation of the mass of data essen- 
tial to show, in units of human endeavor or in dollars, 
the ultimate influence of the program. This phase in 
the preparation of the section’s plan is well commenced. 
The final report must wait its completion. It is felt 
however that a recital of the general policies advo- 
cated for this region will meet the requirements of the 
national program pending the presentation of the 
minutiae of the final plan. 

The general program contemplates the practice of 
forestry by Federal, State and private owners. The 
success ef the forestry program depends upon the 
success of forestry practice on all classes of land and 
every owner should be encouraged but not forced to 
practice forestry. The Federal Government should as- 
sume the leadership as well as the main part of the 
burden, but no class of owners should be permitted to 
shirk the responsibility. 

The section believes that the situation in these two 
States, where the Federal Government already has 
large holdings and State forestry has made almost no 
progress, justifies the position that the solution of 
the forestry problem rests largely with the Federal 
Government. It is not thought advisable or necessary 
to use compulsion to effect this object. The section 
further believes that, altho with proper encourage- 
ment private owners may in the future devote their 
land to the growing of forests, present economic con- 
ditions make such a course on their part unprofitable 
and unattractive. A helpful change of conditions 
would be the modification of State tax laws so as to 
encourage and, perhaps, make possible, the practice of 
forestry on private lands. 


Swapping Land to Block Out National Forests 


The section therefore believes that, in order to ex- 
tend the practice of forestry as soon and as rapidly 
as possible, the Federal Government should declare its 
purpose to acquire absolute forest lands now privately 
owned with the object of subjecting them to proper 
forest management. Several methods of acquiring the 
land may be followed, either by accepting gifts, by di- 
rect purchases or by a form of exchange such as a 
certificate plan based upon the principle of the Myers 
bill for the Bitter Root, Lolo and Missoula national 
forests, now pending in Congress, 

This plan contemplates a fluid medium of exchange 
that will enable the United States to acquire lands 
desirable for forestry purposes, but now privately 
owned, without direct purchase with money. The plan 
makes feasible the transfer of such lands without detri- 
ment to present owners, without serious embarrass- 
ment to the lumber industry, without depriving local 
communities of needed revenue now obtainable thru 
taxation of timber properties and without resort to 
any form of coercion. On the other hand it makes 
possible the prompt application by the national Gov- 
ernment of silvicultural principles on the lands of the 
two States that should be devoted to the practice of 
forestry ; it will accelerate the proper distribution of 
cutting so as to utilize virgin stands now untouched; 
it will tend to bring about the handling of the forests 
on a sustained yield basis and it will stimulate the 
establishment and maintenance of permanent forest 
communities. 

The plan commends itself at this time when, because 
of enormous expenditures absolutely necessary for 
other purposes the people of the country can ill afford 
to appropriate money for the purchase of land on 
which to practice forestry. 

Land Classification the First Essential 


A first step toward bringing about the practice of 
forestry on lands now privately owned should be a 
comprehensive survey and classification to determine 
and demarcate those lands ultimately to be devoted to 
forest purposes. Such survey and classification should 
be accomplished by the Federal Government or by the 
Federal and State governments in codperation. It 
should serve as a basis for future needed legislation 
conducive to the practice of forestry and for the for- 
mulation of a comprehensive working plan for these 
States consistent with a policy of national forestry. 

The Government should acquire virgin and cut-over, 
and waste lands, lands growing timber suitable only 
for protection forest and lands now bearing merchant- 
able timber. The value of the cut-over lands in par- 
ticular should be appraised in accordance with the 
value of each piece of growing timber; the lowest 
value being assigned to lands suitable for planting 
but requiring costly removal of brush or inferior 
species, and the highest value to lands bearing pole 
timber of valuable species. On the other hand, it is 
proposed that each State in the interest of public 
safety force private owners to dispose of the slash 
resulting from logging operations. Thus the State by 
compelling loggers to dispose of slash, and the Federal 
Government by affording a possible market for the 





land, in codperatien will create incentives to the log- 
gers to conduct their operations so as to leave the land 
in the state to be most valuable for growing timber 
that the present economic conditions justify. A fur- 
ther incentive might be for the Federal Government 
to carry out logging cost studies to show the compara- 
tive desirability of logging small and large trees, ex- 
cept where special utilization demands a normally im- 
mature tree; i, e., stulls, lagging, mining timbers etc. 
In this way three incentives to conservative logging 
practice might be provided: the State law will require 
the fire menace to be guarded against; a higher value 
for forestry purposes will be placed upon land stocked 
with trees than upon land devastated by fire; and the 
loggers may be prevailed upon to abandon the logging 
of small trees along with the big ones as is the present 
practice, 


Fire Protection Must Be Provided 


Fire protection of the national forests is the first 
problem which must be faced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Unless this problem can be successfully solved 
it is idle to talk of the practice of forestry on any 
lands. Fire protection of private lands is to be carried 
as a joint burden by the Federal and State govern- 
ments and the private owner, in the ratio of 4, % 
and ¥% respectively. 

The section contemplates requiring the owners to 
remove the fire menace in order to protect the lands 
from fire as long as they remain in private ownership 
and offers every incentive for them to dispose of slash 
in a way that will make it to the interest of the 
private owner to leave the lands in a productive state. 
The creation of a market for such lands by the Fed- 
eral Government will enable any private owner to get 
rid of his lands chiefly valuable for forestry whenever 
he desires. 

The certificate plan of making the transfer of title 
will not impose a heavy burden on the national Gov- 
ernment. At the same time the State laws will en- 
courage the practice of forestry, so that any private 


owners desiring to enter the business of growing trees, 


if satisfied with the interest returns on the money, 
will have an opportunity to do so. 

The program also provides for Federal and State 
forestry commissions, The Federal forestry commis- 
sion is, in the section’s opinion, the important part 
of the plan, This will provide a body of men who will 
be charged with the formulation and carrying out of a 
policy of forestry for the nation. Naturally, the de- 
tails of this policy and the steps necessary in its 
execution will vary from time to time as conditions 
change. The recommendations of an authoritative 
body of this kind would naturally receive the very 
careful consideration of Congress. By means of these 
commissions local and national laws will be coérdi- 
nated and brought in harmony with the general plan. 


Forest Service Must Be Strengthened 

One other part of the program needs particular em- 
phasis. If any policy of forestry is to be a success, 
the Federal Forest Service must take a prominent part 
in its execution. The administration of the present 
national forests and of the enlarged areas which the 
program calls for demands an efficient organization. 
The present condition of the Forest Service must be 
changed, the service reorganized and put on a better 
basis of efficiency and a higher paid personnel must be 
secured. 

Summary of Outline 

An outline of the details of the program follows: 

1, NATIONAL: 


(a) A permanent national commission of forestry. 

(b) Increased funds and reorganization of the 
Forest Service for administration of na- 
tional forests. 

(c) Classification in coéperation with States of 
all permanent forest land. 

(d) Acquisition by Federal Government of per- 
manent forest lands which are located near 
or within the boundaries of present or 
prospective national forests as rapidly as 
private owners are willing to release them 
by: 

(1) Gifts, 

(2) Purchases, 

(3) Some certificate plan of exchange. 

(d1) Cut-over land should be appraised in ac- 

cordance with the forest cover on it 
as well as other factors, such as ac- 
cessibility, site, quality etc. A sug- 
gested scale would be somewhat as 
follows: 
Lowest Value: 


1—Land covered wholly or in part 
with brush, 
2—Land covered wholly or in part 
with young growth of trees con- 
sidered inferior species. 
8—Land cleared of all cover and 
ready to plant. 
4—Land partly’ or wholly covered 
with reproduction of valuable 
species or seed trees of valuable 
species, 
Highest Value: 
5S—Land containing advanced 
growth of pole size timber rated 
according to the percentage of 
valuable species. 





(d2) Virgin forest lands and timber should be 
acquired outright, or on condition that 
the cutting of the timber and slash dis- 
posal be under the supervision of the 
Federal or State forest service. 


(e) More complete plans and means for protecting 
the national forests from fire. These should 
include: 

(1) Airplane and dirigible patrol for de- 
tection and control of fires. 

(2) Adequate appropriations for detec- 
tion and control of fires along 
lines tested and proved by past 
experience. 

(3) Sufficient money for roads and trails 
to make accessible all forest areas 
worth protecting. 

(3a) A suggested standard is 
enough auto roads to 
reach any point within 
15 miles by trail and 
enough trails to place 
men and supplies with- 
in 2 miles of any point 
on the forests. 


(4) Adequate appropriation for tele- 
phone communication (both wire- 
less and physical lines) and look- 
out houses, headquarters, camps 
ete. 

(4a) A suggested standard of 
telephone communica- 
tion is a physical line 
within a distance of 6 
miles of any point in 
the forests. The phys- 
ical lines to be supple- 
mented and reinforced 
by wireless systems. 

(f) Assistance to private owners of timber lands 
and to States in fire protection. 

An enlarged Weeks law program would be 
the logical development. The national 
Government should provide about 25 per- 
cent of the cost, the State governments 25 
percent, and the private owner 50 percent. 


(g) Assistance to private owners in developing 

plans of management. 

(h) A comprehensive program of silvicultural and 

economic research to include: 

(1) Tree studies, 

(2) Ecological and climatological studies, 

(3) Growth and other mensuration prob- 
lems, 

(4) Market and utilization studies, 

(5) Logging and manufacturing studies, 

(6) Brush disposal, 

(7) Labor problems, 

(8) Taxation as it affects forest manage- 
ment by private owners—the prob- 
lem in each State should be taken 
up and model laws prepared to 
meet the conditions. 

2. STATE: 

(a) A permanent non-partisan commission of for- 
estry and a State forester to carry out its 
plans, 

Coéperation with Federal Government in 
classifying the permanent forest land. 

(c) Revision of tax laws as they affect forest 
property in accordance with plans out- 
lined by the Federal Government. 

(d) Appropriations to cover 25 percent of the 
cost of fire protection of privately owned 
lands. 

Forced participation of private owners of for- 
est lands in fire protection to the extent of 
50 percent of the total cost. 

(f) Forced slash disposal by all loggers. The 
penalty should be a heavy fine for failure 
to eliminate danger of fires originating 
from logging operations. The penalty 
should be assessed in the form of an an- 
nually increasing tax until the land is put 
in satisfactorv condition. 

(g) a. The retention of State owned forest land 
and the acquisition of similar land and the 
transfer of lands now owned by the State 
to Federal ownership where suitable for 
Federal control. 

(h) Educational fire prevention campaigns. 

(i) Economic research should form an important 
part of State’s program. Such studies as 
the following are particularly important : 

(1) Investigations of forest resources 
with reference to permanence of 
supply for present and future 
wood using industries. 

(2) Local markets and freight rates. 

(3) Education of the people in uses of 
wood, 

(4) Development of new uses for wood 
and new wood using industries. 

(5) Gathering data to show the possi- 
bility of the practice of forestry 
by private owners. 

(j) Furnish trees for plantations to individuals 

at cost whenever there is sufficient demand 

to justify it. 


(b 


— 


(e 
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Lumbering In Rhodesia | 





In 1902 a strange cavaleade set out for Mt. 
Silinda, Rhodesia, from Beira, Portuguese East 
Africa, This cavalcade was headed by C. C. Fuller, 
an American civil engineer employed by the mis- 
sion board of the Congregational Church. The 
Portuguese Government had just finished construc- 
tion of a road from Beira to Rhodesia and the 
cavalcade headed by Mr. Fuller consisted of a steam 
traction engine, three wagons and a sawmill. The 
steam traction engine, the sawmill and other ma- 
terials as well as the wagons, were purchased in 
the United States and this was the first attempt to 
establish a sawmill in the Melsetter district of 
Rhodesia. The Portuguese have peculiar ideas 
about road construction, according to Mr. Fuller, 
who recently was in Chicago, where he described 
in a most interesting manner to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the lumbering operations at Mt. 
Silinda and what is being done to educate and 
christianize the natives. 

In building roads, Mr. Fuller related, the Por- 
tuguese allow no obstacle to turn them aside from 
a straight line. If the straight line hits a swamp, 
well and good, they go right thru the swamp; if the 
line hits a mountain they go over the top of the 
mountain, not around it. In 1902 the outfit of 
which Mr. Fuller was in charge was the first one 
to attempt to negotiate the road and so far no 
other has had the temerity to attempt it after his 
experience. It is not related that any speed laws 
were broken in this trip. In the first two weeks 
seven miles were covered, after which two wagons 
and the sawmill were stored. After that progress 
was not much faster, and weeks and months were 
consumed in getting the tractor to Mt. Silinda. 
It did get there, however, on its own steam just 
one year after it left Beira. Mt. Silinda is not far 
from the western boundary of Portuguese East 
Africa and any reader may easily discover what a 
short distance this is by consulting a map. At Mt. 
Silinda the mission board owns 25,000 acres of 
ground, of which about 1,000 acres is covered by 
virgin timber, part of an exceptionally fine forest. 
Mr. Fuller states that this forest is the finest he 
has seen in Africa and that never in his life has he 
seen such fine mahogany trees as grow in it. He 
has never estimated the entire extent of the forest, 
which evidently is one that has remained untouched 
by fire which destroyed much fine timber in East 
Africa at one time. Excellent timber, however, is 
found in spots here and there and along all the 
water courses. In fact, East Africa is not the 
treeless country that popular opinion in this coun- 
try paints it as being. There is a good deal of 
splendid mahogany and other fine cabinet woods, 
but as yet it is impossible to export any. 

The sawmill was taken back to Beira by a small 
schooner and from there was sent by railroad to 
Umtali, Rhodesia. The freight rate was $1.50 a 
hundred pounds. From Umtali the sawmill was 
hauled by transport wagons drawn by oxen to Mt. 
Silinda, 165 miles, at a cost of $7.50 a hundred 
pounds. 

Ever since its arrival the sawmill has been in 
active operation and the lumber business comprises 
the backbone of the mission station. This sawmill 











TWO OLD HEATHEN CHIEFS 


is a mulay mill made in Indianapolis, Ind., and is 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
The traction engine which made the trip from Beira 
to Mt. Silinda furnishes the motive power, does 
much of the logging and in general is a handy 
machine for the mission. In all there are some 
twenty principal varieties of timber in the forest, 
tho there are eight standard species cut by the saw- 
mill for different purposes. The most plentiful 
are red and brown mahogany. Some very fine 
cabinet woods are also obtained. 

The mahogany timber in this forest is particular- 
ly fine. At first mahogany was cut and used for 




















LOGGING RED MAHOGANY WITH THE TRACTION 
ENGINE 


all purposes but now it is being conserved and used 
only where the expense or construction warrants it. 
The houses now being built by the mission are of 
the bungalow type, two stories in height. Red 
mahogany is being used in these houses for the 
floor beams of the second story, which is left un- 
sealed so that the beams present a very attractive 
appearance. The mission board is practicing forest 
conservation along modern lines and annually spends 
considerable money in fighting and preventing fires 
and also in destroying the parasitic fig which in 
time chokes and kills even the largest trees. 

The nearest sawmills are about 200 miles away 
on the Limpopo River. These sawmills, some of 
which are of good size, saw principally teak and 
are owned by British companies. The Mt. Silinda 
mill, however, is the only one in the interior. Where 
lumber can not be obtained from the mill it is cut 
by the native method. This method is very similar 
to that employed in China and other Asiatic coun- 








TWO OF THE EDUCATED CHRISTIANS 


tries, the only difference being that a sawing pit is 
dug and the lower sawyer stands in this pit. In 
the Mt. Silinda forest there is a famous red ma- 
hogany tree. The mahogany trees grow in families 
and this particular tree is the first one of the 
family. The tree is 12 feet in diameter 30 feet 
from the ground, and it is 80 feet to the first limb, 
which is 4 feet in diameter. While this is an ex- 
ceptionally large tree there are many other big 
mahogany trees. At present the larger trees have 
to be blasted, as redwoods are blasted in California, 
to enable the sawmill to saw them into lumber. 
The traction engine which furnishes the power for 
the sawmill develops 30 horsepower and with the 
Mulay mill Mr, Fuller has been able to cut thru 34 
inches of solid timber. The mill also successfully 
saws ironwood logs of large size. One of the ac- 
companying illustrations shows this mill at Mt. 
Silinda. Another photograph, taken in this coun- 
try, gives a good idea of how the mill is made. 

In addition to the sawmill a complete and modern 
woodworking plant is operated. Some of the very 
latest woodworking machinery is found in this 
plant and every care is taken to turn out good lum- 
ber and millwork. 


One of the accompanying illustrations shows the 
traction engine using a winding drum and cable 
to haul out some red mahogany logs. A close in 
spection will show the home made peavies used by 
the native loggers. 

Mahogany trees are not the only ones which 
grow to great size in East Africa. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows the largest bao- 
bab tree Mr. Fuller has ever measured. This tree 
is 35 feet in diameter and 105 feet in cireumfer- 
ence. Its size may be estimated by comparison 
with the small spots at the bottom, which are 
natives. The baobab is a peculiar tree and is 
utterly worthless, according to Mr. Fuller. Its 
wood has no tensile strength when dry and can not 
be used in any form of construction. Furthermore, 
it is absolutely impossible to burn it and so it can 
not be used even for fires. Cream of tartar was 
first made from the baobab tree. 

In one of the accompanying illustrations two old 
heathen chiefs are shown. These chiefs are typical 
of the native population before the mission was 











CLOSEUP VIEW OF A MULAY SAWMILL 
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Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis: 
VILLE 


Be Our Agent and 
, Make Money 


There are a My 
lot of farmers 

in your com- 
munity who 
have enough 
grinding to do 
to warrant 
thembuying a 


Monarch ‘asa Feed Mill 


You can sell it to them and make a profit on the sale. 
By having one of these mills in your yard you can in- 
crease your prestige among your farmer friends by grind- 
ing their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., and at the same 
time increase your lumber business. 









Meal 


and 


Let us tell you how to make money as our agent. 
P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy’Pa. 











The Best 
Christmas Gift 


From a lumberman to his friends, or for 
a lumberman, is one of the splendid books 
of Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet,” full of the humor, sentiment, 
romance and philosophy of the woods 
and the lumber business. 


Easy to Buy 


No “Christmas shopping” to do—just 
write a letter, enclose check, tell us which 
books you want sent and to whom, and 
we wili mail them in time to reach the 
recipient at Christmas with a letter from 
us Saying it is a gift from you—or we will 
send them to you direct. 


For Associates, Employes and Friends 


Here is a simple solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem. Order any of these— 
they make a permanent gift that will de- 
light and entertain for years: 

Tote-road and Trail—A beautiful book illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 

The Woods—A splendid collection of “the 
lumberman poet’s” best verses. $1 postpaid. 

In Forest Land—Sold faster than we could 
print it. Bound in green silkcloth, illustrated in 
tint. $1.25 postpaid. 

Re-Sawed Fables—Humorous prose about the 
lumber business, with a hundred practical 
morals. $1 postpaid. 

Oh, Weep No Weeps—A little brochure in its 
seventh edition. (Better include this.) 25 cents 
postpaid. 


Order any or all of these ana 


your Christmas shopping is done. 
Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











The Cost of Growing Timber 2°, inis"esting ,cxposttion 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 


established, Another illustration shows two of the 
younger natives, who have been christianized and 
civilized. They are Kamba and Matakera. In the 


illustration Kamba is shown at the left. Last June 
he was graduated from Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, and now is in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Regarding lumber prices and the lumber market 
Mr. Fuller said: 

The cheapest grade of wood sells at the mills at $60 
or $80 a thousand feet board measure, while the finest 
grades, red and brown amet | and other lumber for 
cabinet work and furniture, sell now at $125 to $150 
a thousand feet. Good finishing lumber sells at 
about $100 a thousand feet and we are never able to 
supply all of the lumber asked for. Usually we are 
able to supply about half what is demanded by the 
local trade, both white and black. Our lumber goes 
out as far as eighty miles toward the railway. 

Before the war pine deals were selling at about $100 
a thousand feet at the railway. Much of the lumber 
and heavy timber comes from Norway and Sweden, 
and some from Oregon and other parts of this country. 

At Mt. Silinda we manufacture practically all of 
the flooring and ceiling stuff used in the whole dis- 
trict, and turn out quantities of chairs, tables, book 
cases and other furniture. 


BOLSHEVIK! BUSY AT BOGALUSA 


New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 24.—The activities of 
labor agitators at Bogalusa, La., home of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and kindred indus- 
tries, culminated last Saturday in a clash which 
resulted in the killing of three men and the wound- 
ing of two others. The agitation began last sum- 
mer. It led to the organization, more recently, of 
a Self-Preservation and Loyalty League for the 
maintenance of peace and order. Many former 
service men joined the league. Last Tuesday a 
committee of citizens issued a statement announc- 
ing.the departure from Bogalusa of Ed O’Brien, a 
sawyer who was charged with having made a 
statement justifying the shooting of former serv- 
ice men by the I. W. W. at Centralia, Wash., on 
Armistice Day. His remarks reached some of 
Bogalusa’s former soldiers, who, after investiga- 
tion, decided that O’Brien had been correctly 
quoted and sent a committee which notified him 
to leave Bogalusa. O’Brien departed. 

Saturday’s bloodshed apparently had its origin 
in the activity of a negro agitator named Sol 
Dacus, who has been attempting to organize the 
negro labor and is charged with stirring up racial 
antipathy. A warrant for his arrest was obtained. 
The search led to a garage owned by L. E. Wil- 
liams, president of the Central Trades & Labor 
Council of Bogalusa and editor of a labor paper. 
A committee of the leaguers, headed by Capt. 
Jules LeBlanc, a former army officer, and C. W. 
Magee, proceeded to the Williams garage, where 
Williams and several other union men were found. 
Some of these white unionists, it is claimed, had 
served notice of their intentions to protect the 
negro ‘‘at all costs.’’ 

Members of the committee called to Williams, 
who responded. A moment later shots were fired 
and a bullet struck Capt. LeBlanc in the arm. 
Members of the committee declare that these first 
shots came from the garage. Firing became gen- 
eral for a few minutes and then the committee 
rushed the garage. It was found that Williams 
and two others, A. Bouchillon and Tom Gaines, 
union carpenters, had been killed, while a fourth 
unionist was seriously wounded. Another inmate 
of the garage escaped uninjured, but was arrested 
later and has since been released on bond. Capt. 
LeBlane and O’Rourke the wounded labor leader, 
were conveyed to the Bogalusa hospital for treat- 
ment. That same night, at a meeting of the Magic 
City American Legion, Capt. LeBlanc was unan- 
imously electsd its post commander, other candi- 
dates for the honor withdrawing in his favor. 

Sunday passed without incident and no further 
trouble was reported today. The negro Dacus has 
disappeared. Representative citizens of Bogalusa 
express the opinion that there will be no further 
disorders, but the feeling is said to be tense and 
a night watchman at one of the Bogalusa plants 
reported that he was fired upon from ambush last 
night while on his way home. The citizens of 
Bogalusa seem determined to protect the com- 
munity against radical agitators and charge the 
entire trouble to the machinations of outsiders. 
They insist that their precautions and defensive: 
measures are organized solely against radical agi- 
tators of Bolshevistic leanings. W. L. Donnels, a 
New Orleans organizer for the Carpenters’ & 
Joiners’ Union, counter-charges that the Bogalusa 
movement is aimed at all unionism, and following 
the clash last Saturday wired the United States 
attorney general demanding an investigation. ‘‘If 
something is not done,’’ he added in his telegram, 
‘we are going to take the law in our own hands.’’ 

Prior to the current agitation labor troubles 
were practically unknown in Bogalusa. A staff 
correspondent of a New Orleans daily, sent to 
Bogalusa to investigate the fatal clash of last 
Saturday, wired his paper yesterday that ‘‘both 
the business element and the workers are severe 














in their denunciation of Donnels, for his uncalled 
for interference in what, they say, does not con- 
cern him,’’ 


GIVES $30,000 FOR WELFARE WORK 


Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 25.—Notwithstanding his 
serious illness, Edward C. Mershon last week evi- 
denced his interest in the work of the Saginaw 
Welfare League by the princely gift of $30,000, the 
largest contribution that has yet been made to 
that organization. Notice of the gift was con- 
veyed to Chairman A. D. Eddy of the league by 
a letter from W. B. Mershon, brother of the donor, 
who himself contributed $15,000, bringing the total 
given by the Mershon family to $45,000, besides 
1% percent of its annual payroll pledged by the 
W. B. Mershon Co., manufacturer of band saws 
and woodworking machinery, of which the two 
brothers are chief stockholders. The funds will be 
used to meet the acute need existing in this city 
for additional hospital facilities, and there is a 
strong sentiment among the league members that 
the $30,000 should be expended for a distinctive 
unit in a new hospital as a memorial to the liberal- 
ity and public spirit of the donor, altho he made 





EDWARD C. MERSHON, SAGINAW, MICH. ; 
Who With His Brother Contributed to Welfare Fund 


no stipulations as to how it should be used, leaving 
its disposal entirely to the judgment of the directors 
of the league. 

Mr. Mershon has long been known as one of Sagi- 
naw’s most liberal contributors to all worthy en- 
terprises, among his benefactions to the city being 
the Melville D. Brooks children’s free hospital and 
day nursery. He also was part donor of the Mer- 
shon-Whittier natatorium, and has been a strong 
supporter of the Associated Charities and other 
welfare organizations. 





BUYING DEPARTMENT SYSTEMIZED 


New Organs, La., Nov. 25.—The purchasing 
department recently organized by the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., in charge of G. G. Kuntz as 
buyer, is now in active operation and moving along 
‘‘under a full head of steam.’’ The department 
was one of the logical results of the increased and 
increasing demand for red cypress, a demand that 
had attained proportions the company could not 
supply entirely from the output of the mills whose 
production it handles under contract. Once the 
expansion of the company’s activities was decided 
upon, it was determined not to limit the activities 
of the purchasing department to the handling of 
cypress alone. It is in the market for tupelo, oak, 
ash, red and sap gum, cottonwood, magnolia ete.— 
practically all the southern hardwoods, in a word— 
to supply the needs of its customers. But it will 
purchase none but well manufactured and properly 
graded stock. Mr. Kuntz, manager of the new de- 
partment, is particularly well qualified to see to it 
that these requirements are met, as he has been 
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for many years prior to his new connection a mem- 
ber of the inspection force of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


CITY CHOOSES WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Nov. 24.—The street pav- 
ing and repaving program of New Orleans for the 
ensuing year gives a larger place to creosoted 
wood block paving than any preceding program 
has ever done. As noted in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, wood block was given the 
preference by property owners along a number 
of the streets on the program, and selected by the 
civic authorities for several others where the prop- 
erty owners left the choice to them. As a result, 
no less than 70,000 square yards of wood block 
paving will be put down in New Orleans during 
the coming year, according to figures secured by 
the Southern Pine Association from the city en- 
gineer’s department. The work will begin early 
next year, and some of the contracts may be 
started during December. 


FOR RED BLOODED AMERICANISM 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—At a meeting here 
of the directors of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen a resolution was presented that will 
be sent to every logger and lumberman in the 
Pacific Northwest, with a view to stamping out 
radicalism. This resolution in part reads: 


The man who sacrifices the principles of justice 
in quest of the dollar, and possibly submits to the 








indignities of radicalism in the hope of personal 
gain, is a greater enemy to our country, society and 
the industry than the rankest radical. You may 
feel that you can not affiliate with our organization. 
In any case we ask you, as a matter of protection 
to our red blooded American citizens who do belong, 
to subscribe to its principles and clean out the rad- 
ical element of foreign extraction in your employ. 

In a second resolution the legion again sets out 
its position on the labor question, this resolution 
in part reading: 

We reaffirm our original purposes and ideals as 
enunciated in our constitution and bylaws, which 
guarantee the principles of the open shop and the 
8-hour day to the industry. 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINE FROM COAST 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—Direct steamship 
service between Pacific coast ports and the Medi- 
terranean has been established by the Societe Gen- 
erale de Transports Maritimes a Vapeur. The 
vessels will touch at Portland and lumber will be 
carried from this port to northern Africa at a 
rate of $60 per 1,000 feet. The next vessel will 
sail from here in December. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with 
offices in the Yeon Building, dispatched the 
schooner Lucey today for New Zealand with a car- 
go of 400,000 feet of fir. The vessel came here 
with a cargo of copra. The schooner William F. 
Bowden is now being loaded here by this com- 
pany with 900,000 feet for Sidney, N. S. W. The 
company will also send the schooner Irene to the 
mill of the Willapa Lumber Co. at Raymond, 
Wash., to load a cargo of lumber for Australia. 
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UNDUE COAL RATE ADVANCE ADJUSTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 10245—Wilbur Lumber Co. 
et al versus Director General, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. et al—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is urged to find that it is un- 
reasonable to apply two increases of 15 cents a 
ton on shipments of anthracite and bituminous 
coal from fields in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania to points in Illinois and Wisconsin 
via interstate routes. 

The shipments in question moved on combination 
rates and the carriers applied the increase author- 
ized in the director general’s Order No. 28 to both 
factors of the combination, making the actual in- 
crease 30 cents a ton. 

The examiner who heard the case points out that 
if joint thru rates had been applied only one in- 
crease of 15 cents would have been levied. He finds 
that the rates were unreasonable to the extent that 
they embraced more than one 15-cent increase. 





DEMAND FAIR TRANSIT FACILITIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, on behalf of hard- 
wood manufacturers having plants and yards at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky., has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint, 
urging that the railroads be required to supply 
transit facilities at those cities, The complaint 
points out that there is no uniformity with refer- 
ence to the charge for transit service at points 
where it is in operation. It varies from nothing to 
2 cents a hundred pounds, but in most instances 
is $3 to $5 a car. 

Neither the form of transit nor the rules gov- 
erning are uniform, being largely controlled by the 
character of transit desired at a particular point, 
but transit in one form or another is granted by 
the defendant carriers at ‘‘many hundreds of 
points’’ on lumber and forest products inbound 
and lumber and manufactured products outbound. 

Memphis and Louisville are declared to consti- 
tute the outstanding exceptions to this general 
rule of granting transit at points where such serv- 
ice is necessary and desired. This fact is declared 
to give undue preference and advantage to hard- 
wood manufacturers whose plants and yards are 
located at points where transit facilities are fur- 
nished at a reasonable charge. 

“‘Tf it be held,’’ states the complaint, ‘‘that 
transit is a privilege that the shipper can not 
demand as a necessary transportation service to 
be furnished at a reasonable charge, which com- 
plainants allege, it is certainly such a privilege 
and advantage as can not be granted at one point 
on a thru route and joint rate and withheld at 
other points without the creation of undue discrim- 
mation, and complainants say that conditions are 
such in the lumber industry that justice requires 
that transit be permitted at all points where same 
is needed or desired, under substantially the same 


rules and charges, or that it be denied at all 
points. ’’ 


The complaint points out that hardwood timber 
oceurs usually in relatively small stands and that 
the most edonomical way to handle it is with small 
portable mills. This makes it necessary to ship 
rough lumber, requiring dressing, grading, drying 
ete., at central points. 

Shipments, it is stated, can be stopped at numer- 
ous points beyond Memphis or Louisville, and re- 
shipped within twelve months to points of destina- 
tion when the thru rate applies, but not at either 
of those cities. The commission is urged to re 
quire the carriers to provide for transit at Mem- 
phis and Louisville and to prescribe just, reason- 
able and nondiscriminatory rules and charges ap- 
plicable to such shipments. 


+ 


RAILROADERS GET ANOTHER RAISE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—An 8-hour day 
with time-and-a-half for overtime to permanent 
maintenance of way employees of the railroads 
under Federal control is granted in an agreement 
between Director General Hines and officials of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Shop Laborers made public today. The 
agreement by its terms is to become effective Dec. 
16 and remain in effect during the period of Fed- 
eral control, which promises not to be long unless 
Congress shall meanwhile pass some measure re- 
quiring the continuance of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration pending the passage of general railroad 
legislation. 

The request for revised rules and working condi- 
tions for this class of railroad employees has 
been under consideration by a committee represent- 
ing the regional directors of railroads and the 
employees by the Board of Railroad Wages & 
Working Conditions for the last ten months. The 
understanding all along has been that this agree- 
ment would be made effective before the end of 
Federal control, thus furnishing a basis for a 
working agreement between the employees and the 
roads after their return to private control. 





WANT MORE TIME TO SUE ON CLAIMS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Lumbermen in the 
Pacific Northwest are interested in the efforts now 
being made to preserve their rights with respect 
to legislation in Congress covering the time limit 
on railroad claims. They endorse the stand taken 
by Guy M. Freer, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, as to suits involving loss 
and damage claims. As Mr. Freer has said in a 
letter to Senator Cummins, a few railroads are pay- 
ing just claims which were filed within the proper 
time but were not in shape for payment until two 
years had elapsed; but a majority of the roads are 
refusing to pay, even tho they admit that a given 
claim is just and even tho the delay in settlement 
has been caused by the negligence of the carrier or 
its failure to handle the claim with reasonable 
promptness. There is no doubt that local millmen 
and wholesalers are unanimous in favoring an ex- 
tension of the statute of limitation for the bring- 
ing of suits. 





There's Variety in Our 


ARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Oak 

Ash 

Gum 
Poplar 
Hickory 
Cottonwood 





The exceptional quality of our 
stock enables us to serve the 
most exacting buyers. 


When in the market for high 
grade hardwood lumber, give 


us a trial. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Hardwood Flooring and Hardwood Lumber 


WESTERN ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, Mgr. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


SAW MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 


LEWIS BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE. 








R. R. Gardner Co. *"pst¥, 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Timber 


[Pacific Coast - “Lands 


KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 








We wish to qualify the above assertion 
by appending “With an occasional ex- 
ception.” These are trying times, as you 
know. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY | 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
Phone Main 2479 

















NEW ORLEANS : 








Timberland Questionnaire 


We offer our services to assist your compilation thereof. 
After you have read it — if you want us — Call on 
In the office—in the field—maps—figures. 


JAMES W.SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


. Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SAW MILL 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


An attorney representing a cor- 
poration owning some two hun- 
ared million feet of yellow pine 
stumpage, large sawmill in 
operation is desirous of having 
the names, addresses and refer- 
ences of prospective buyers. 
Address: Attorney 

Care American Lumberman. 


















It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection 
ervice. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 


Reliable Lumber 
Ratings. 








‘Pecan NEW YORK Y, 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost 


Wood Working 


uickly in 
ndustries 


We carry the cost of in- 


stalling. 
The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Send Hee These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“‘Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 

“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans...:. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects. 241 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Money back if not satisfied... 





Remember 





P" Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
i. ae h Merchant: ‘ 
Colonial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 























Washington Notes 








LABOR MEET AGREES ON PRINCIPLES 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 24.—The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, in session here since 
Oct. 29, will adjourn Nov. 29. Thus far the con- 
ference has concerned itself chiefly with organi- 
zation matters with the admitting of and with 
the thrashing out in committee the actual prob- 
lems of the conference. States represented in the 
conference have agreed to submit to their legis- 
lative bodies its recommendations within a year, 
and an outgrowth of the conference will be an in- 
ternational labor office, designed to be the per- 
manent labor organization associated with the 
League of Nations. This office will serve as a sort 
of clearing house for information on international 
labor problems, to -register laws and regulations 
and prepare programs for the annual conferences. 

Principles that have been agreed to in com- 
mittee and that will be presented to the con- 
ference this week for approval follow: 


1—The adoption of the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week principle, with the exception that (a) where less 
than 8 hours are worked on some days of the week 
the hours not worked may be distributed on other days, 
but with no day to exceed nine hours; and (b) that in 
continuous processes the limit shall not exceed 56 
hours a week. All overtime to be 
time and a quarter. The labor employed in the devas- 
tated regions of France and Belgium is to be considered 
as employed under special conditions. This agreement 
can not lower any standard already established. 

—The prohibition of work in industries between 10 
p. m. and 5 a. m. for all women, thru the substitution 
of a modernized and enlarged convention for that 
adopted at Berne in 1906. ‘The eastern countries are 
prepared to adhere to the new convention. 

8—The prohibition of the employment in industry 
of children under 14 ag of age, except that Japan 
has agreed, and India has been asked, to raise the limit 
in their respective countries from 9 to 12, with 14 as 
the eventual standard. 

4—A _ special commission has dealt with the limita- 
tion of hours of work in eastern and other special coun- 
tries, which were fully represented in the commission 
and are recommending considerable reductions in the 

resent hours of employment with definite limitations 
n each case. 

—— reports are to be received on unemploy- 
ment, the employment of women before and after child- 
birth, and the employment of children at night. 


Some difficulty has been experienced in select- 
ing a governing body for the international labor 
office, but agreement is expected, and any deci- 
sion reached by the conference has been assured 
of the support of each group represented in it. 





THRESHING OUT THE COAL MINING MESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—It seems probable 
that the result of the confereuce of officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the coal opera- 
tors and Government officials will be an agreement 
to increase wages for the production of bituminous 
coal in the central producing fields approximately 
30 percent. This will add approximately 40 cents 
a ton to the present price of bituminous coal. The 
mine workers have signified their willingness to 
accept such an increase, which is based on figures 
showing the increase in the cost of living and the 
increase in wages since the United States entered 
the war. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson suggested that 30 
percent would be a reasonable increase in wages. 
His suggestion was based on figures gathered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as to wages and 
the cost of living. The operators insisted that 
Mr. Wilson used the wrong figures in arriving at 
the conclusion that a 30 percent advance would 
be reasonable. The men started out by demand- 
ing 60 percent, together with a 6-hour day and a 
5-day week. 

When Mr. Wilson first suggested an increase of 
30 percent the men thought 40 percent would be 
about the best they could agree to accept. The 
operators talked of 20 percent as being their limit. 
Then the men expressed a willingness to accept 
what the Government said would be a fair increase. 
The operators were still fighting the 30 percent 
increase tonight, but there seemed to be a fair 
prospect that it would prevail ultimately. 

Secretary Wilson also suggested a 7-hour day 
from bank to bank, which is said to mean sub- 
stantially an 8-hour day from the time the men 
enter the mines until they come out. John L. 
Lewis, on behalf of the men, has indicated the 
workers will accept this in order to bring about 
an agreement. The men now claim they are re- 
quired to put in eight hours at the working places 
in the mines, 

Fuel Administrator Garfield today authorized the 
Railroad Administration to restrict or prohibit the 
use of bituminous coal in the manufacture of coke 
in beehive ovens. This is another move by the 
Fuel Administrator toward transferring the fune- 


aid not less than, 





tions of the Fuel Administration to the Railroad 
Administration. The order authorizes the director 
general of railroads to issue any orders, rules or 
regulations that may be necessary from time to 
time which have heretofore been issued by the 
Fuel Administration. Beehive coke is used largely 
in the steel mills andthe restriction of its pro- 
duction would mean curtailment of steel produc- 
tion as long as the coal shortage continues. 

Dr. Garfield also issued a formal order author- 
izing the Railroad Administration to make such 
orders for diversion of bituminous coal dumped 
into barges, scows, boats and other vessels as may 
be necessary to carry out the priority set forth 
in the Fuel Administrator’s priority list of Oct. 31. 
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NATIONAL BUDGET IN STRONG HANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass will take his seat in the Senate to 
succeed the late Senator Martin when Congress 
convenes Dee. 1 for the first regular session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. It was learned today that 
Mr. Glass will at once be appointed a member of 
the special committee on the budget, of which Sen- 
ator McCormick of Illinois is the chairman. Sen- 
ator Kenyon of Iowa, who has made a special study 
of European budget systems, also will be added to 
the membership of the select committee. 

Mr. Glass was chairman of the House commit- 
tee on banking and currency when the Federal Re- 
serve banking law was under eonsideration and 
in no small measure is entitled to credit for that 
excellent piece of legislation concerning the na- 
tional finances. 

As secretary of the treasury Mr. Glass was re- 
sponsible for drawing up the terms of the Victory 
Liberty loan. In addition to this he has con- 
sistently advocated the adoption of a budget sys- 
tem by Congress. 

With the appointments of the present secretary 
of the treasury and Senator Kenyon, the Senate 
select committee on the budget will have the fol- 
lowing personnel: Senator Medill McCormick 
(Illinois) chairman, and Senators Smoot (Utah), 
Poindexter (Washington), Lenroot (Wisconsin), 
Edge (New Jersey), Kenyon (Iowa), Simmons 
(North Carolina), Jones (New Mexico), Wolcott 
(Delaware), King (Utah), Glass (Virginia), and 
Keyes (New Hampshire). 





MUST PAY TAX ON A ‘‘SWAP’’ 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Maj. D. T. 
Mason, timber expert of the bureau of internal 
revenue, and E. T. Allen, special representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, have tentatively agreed on Jan. 15 as the 
date for the proposed general conference with rep- 
resentatives of regional associations to discuss 
problems developed by the series of group con- 
ferences recently attended by Maj. Mason and his 
associates. The date has not been finally chosen, 
and whether the conference will be held Jan. 15 
will depend in a,measure upon the convenience of 
lumbermen. If the date is not generally agree- 
able it will be changed. 

One matter in connection with the income tax 
now under discussion has to do with a situation in 
which two lumbermen owning tracts of timber close 
together and of the same general character decide 
to trade. In the transaction no money changes 
hands. Neither party to the deal has received an 
actual profit. It is a paper transaction. As the 
law now stands, however, if the tracts have in- 
creased in value since March 1, 1913, the owners 
are held to have made a profit to the extent of the 
difference between the value of that date and the 
value on the date of sale. In other words, stump- 
age values may have increased somewhat on both 
of the tracts of timber in the trade. Altho both 
are on the same basis and of substantially the 
same value, the law apparently presumes that a 
profit has been made and the two lumbermen must 
‘fcome across’’ with the tax. They may have 
no ready cash with which to pay it, not having 
figured on the matter in making their budget cal- 
culations. A little detail like that does not inter- 
est Uncle Sam so long as the law remains as it is. 





WITH THE assistance of both the Kentucky and 
national forestry departments the Consolidation 
Coal Co., of Elkhorn Creek, Ky., will begin a cam- 
paign of tree planting in 1920 in which oak, chest- 
nut, locust, black walnut and other species be 
planted in order to assist in the rejuvenation of 
Kentucky’s forests. On the Cumberland River 
the U. 8. Coal & Coke Co. is beginning a campaign 
of forest preservation and reforestation, plans hav- 
ing been made to set out 10,000 trees next spring. 
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UNSEEN 
If when you come to camp at night 
You look along the trail, 
How many a sweet and pleasant sight, 
How many a verdant vale, 
You will behold you did not see 
In all the busy day— 
How many a house, a hill, a tree, 
You passed upon the way. 


I pray that when you reach the end 
Of this, the Longer Road, 

And view the life behind you, friend, 
When you put down the load, 

You need not sigh ‘‘ Unseen I passed 
The hills of amethyst’’— 

That, when you come to camp at last, 
No joy you will have missed. 





When the house is so chock full that you can’t 
get a room, wonder if the hotel man feels as sad 
as he looks? 





A SAD TIME BEING SAD 
There is in life so much of mirth, 
So much of heaven here on earth, 
A man who tries to sigh and sob 
Has really got the hardest job— 


I know that’s how it is with me, 
Altho a grouch I try to be 

Some fellow every little while 

Will just butt in and make me smile. 


Perhaps a baby shouts at play, 
Or it’s a warm and sunny day, 
Or someone grabs me by the fist, 
Some undiscouraged optimist. 


Then I forget that life’s a care 
With disappointment everywhere, 
That earth’s a place of hurt and sin— 
Yes, I forget myself, and grin. 





Ludy Must Have Shut His Eyes 

We see by the papers that Marshal von Hinden- 
burg kissed Field Marshal von Ludendorf on both 
cheeks when they met. We have seen pictures of 
Hindy, and consider this nothing less than another 
German atrocity. But perhaps it was a stall, and 
Hindy was just telling Ludy what he had in his 
cellar. 





NURSERY RIMES FOR GROWNUPS 
SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE 
Sing a song of labor, 

Pockets full of dough, 
Four and twenty dollars 
Ev’ry day or so. 


When the war was over 
All began to sing; 
Wasn’t that a dainty dish— 
Peace and ev’rything? 


The workman at the savings bank 
Was counting up his money; 

His wife was in the parlor 
Eating bread and honey. 


The kids were in the garden, 
The family in luck— 
Along an agitator came, 
And ev’rybody struck! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

CoLuMBus, IND.—There is nothing new under the 
sun, but there are a lot of old things that could 
be done a darned sight better than they are. The 
Columbus Handle & Tool Co. has a brand new idea 
about farm tool handles that ought to be a valu- 
able factor in conserving our ash and other woods. 
Until now it has always been the practice of the 
farmer, when the handle split on a hoe or cracked 
on a shovel, to throw the fork or the scoop away 
and hustle to town to buy a new one. The steel 
was left to rust in a corner for the farmer to fall 
over in the dark. 

But this Columbus concern has made a discovery 
worthy of the name of the man the town is named 
after.‘ It makes and sells separate handles, and 
now, instead of going to town and buying a new hoe 
the farmer motors in and invests in a new handle. 
It is a simple matter to extract the old handle and 
insert the new—and the great cause of conserva- 
tion has been served and a dollar saved. 

Needless to say, a concern with such progressive 
ideas is doing a whale of a business, making every- 
thing from long irrigation shovel handles that re- 


semble Mr. Charlie Barnaby, of Greencastle, to lit- 
tle short shovel handles for shoveling coal in the 
basement of a flat—using ash where the tool will 
not be used in the wet and maple where it will, be- 
cause the ash furs up a little when exposed to 
moisture. But the separate handle is the big idea 
that will be developed; and the slogan for the deal- 
er some time will be ‘‘ Handle handles! ’’ 





A CRAYON PORTRAIT 


Our wall is hung with works of art 
Selected with artistic care, 
The day-dreams of some painter’s heart 
Who caught a thought and fixed it there. 
But right above the mantel shelf 
There’s something artists say is ‘‘bad’’ 
(I will admit it is myself)— 
A erayon portrait of my Dad. 


Oh, I remember clearly when 
We got it, back in ’88. 
An agent took the order, then 
About a week we had to wait. 
I guess he stung us on the frame 
(It took about all Mother had), 
But, say, it pleased her just the same— 
That crayon portrait of my Dad. 


The shirt is funny, and the tie— 
A tie, I guess, he didn’t wear— 
But there is something in his eye 
The crayon left forever there. 
The clothes are poor, the work is crude— 
It really makes my daughters sad— 
My father wasn’t any dude— 
But it’s a portrait of my Dad. 


I’ve had to fight to keep it so— 
The family would take it down. 
Yes, it’s old-fashioned, that I know, 
Outlandish, laughed at by the town. 
But there it stays, and there it shall; 
It makes me happy, makes me sad— 
For it reminds me of a pal, 
That crayon portrait of my Dad. 


In modern parlors you don’t see 
A picture like it any more. 

The walls are hung with tapestry, 
And oceans beating on the shore, 

Or cattle in a field of grass, 
Or some impressionistic fad, 

Or else some portrait of a lass— 
But seldom of somebody’s dad. 


I wish that more of them were hung 
Upon the walls of houses fine 
To take folks back when they were young 
And ‘had a father such as mine. 
We’re living in a fancy fiat, 
And some temptations I have had. 
What kept me straight? I look at that— 
That crayon portrait of my Dad. 


I can’t, with Father looking on, 
Do things that he would not approve. 
A lot of men who wrong have gone, 
They might have kept the proper groove, 
If, day and night, upon the wall 
A crayon portrait they had had 
To keep an eye upon them all— 
A crayon portrait of their dad. 





Every time a fellow stops working to argue about 
wages, the high cost of living gains another lap. 





YOU ARE COMING 

You are coming! I know it! I feel it! 
The sky has a sunnier hue! 

Not all of the woods can conceal it!— 
The highways are waiting for you! 

The things in the grasses are humming, 
Around me the meadowlarks throng; 

You are coming, are coming, are coming! — 
And this is the soul of their song. 


The rushes of green are a-quiver— 
I know that they feel you afar. 
The sunlight is bright on the river— 
I know that it knows where you are. 
The roses are blushing with greeting, 
The trees are a-tremble with glee; 
My own heart is beating, is beating— 
I know you are coming to me! 





YOUR CREDIT 
Owe money? Then pay it. 
Owe thanks? Well, then, say it. 
That’s all to your ‘eredit— 
You paid it and said it. 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel, Yellowst Park, finished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 





is living up to its reputation for big value and 
is now generally used in the more pretentious 
public buildings as well as in private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it truly 
the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish forit can 
bestained to imitate the more expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular architects 
and builders choosing Birch for use through- 
out homes and public buildings, is a pretty 
safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell. Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are ialtiing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with: wood that is 
nationally advertised. Every week and month your 
customers are being told, 
through magazines of na- 
tional circulation, the many 
advantages and economy 
offered in the use of Birch. 
Put in a stock of it now 
and get your share of the orders that will come from 
this advertising. “* 


Any of the firms below will be 
glad to quote you prices and 
send you a copy of their Birch 
Book ‘“‘A’’—write them. 
MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 1, STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
BAY DE — CcO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nahma, Michigan. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. | FLANNER- a co. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO.. | 5. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 


‘ausau, Wis. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
Schofield, Wis. 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Led. 
Chassell, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 








Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

43 Wall St., New York City 

1684 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, RB. I. 


468 Alexander 8t. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 ay Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa, 











e 
ellow Pine tm. 
Ties and 
Rallroad and Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 








Hemlock and Hardwoods 


a PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PA‘ 'FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity S800Axen@ Tools 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 








y make U 
Y, COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 


al 
Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.. Ft. Smith, Ark 


A Review of Repairsjin the Sawmill 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


not only prevent the rails from sinking into the 
wood but also serve to make the rails easily 
adjusted sidewise in lining by loosening a nut 
on one side and tightening a nut on the other 
side. The dotted lines in ‘‘12’’ show where the 
bolts fit when the rail is in the center. A better 
improvement was never thought out, as it serves 
many purposes and holds up rails well. 


Oiling the Bottom Band-Wheel Bearings Without 
Stopping 

Fig. 6 illustrates an original idea for oiling 
band-wheel bearings. The device was arranged 
to prevent slowing down the mill for oiling these 
important bearings. It consists of a gallon oil 
can to the bottom of which an old glass holder 
of a lubricator has been soldered, after which 
the long glass (water glass) tube is tightened 
into it as shown in the sketch. Extending from 
the bottom of the oil can is a pipe one-half inch 
in size which is made fast to a wooden block 
that fits into the oil holder in the top of the 
bearing. Near the top of the pipe is located a 
valve which can be opened to admit oil to the 
bearing in small quantities or in case of a hot 
bearing may be set to admit oil very slowly. This 
one-half inch pipe is about five feet in length 
and extends up against the side of the mill where 
it is in easy reach at all times. The top wheel 
bearings are fitted with the same sort of device 
except that the pipe is just long enough to admit 
the valve. This idea is both a time saver and an 
oil saver as well as a preventive of hot bearings. 


The Remedy for Troublesome Ratchet Set Works 


Fig. 7 represents a part of a notched ratchet 
wheel used in setting up boards of even thickness. 
In most cases these wheels are enclosed in. dust- 
proof cases and are out of sight. Many times 
thick and thin lumber may be traced to the 
pawls or catches becoming badly worn or 
damaged, which results from their being only 
half out of gear or mesh when the nigger or log 
turner throws a log against the blocks. In re- 
pairing the pawls which catch into the notches 
of the wheels care must be taken to make them 
all alike in length and shape. At ‘‘13’’ is shown 
a shape which will result in slipping and conse- 
quently in thin lumber. At ‘‘14’’ the proper 
angles to maintain are shown. In ‘14’? it will 
be seen that the extreme point goes into the ex- 
treme bottom of the notch and that the heel or 
underside is clear of the top of notch and again 
that the nose or fore-end is also clear. If uneven 
lumber is being produced and the trouble can 
not be located in carriage and kindred parts go 
into the dustproof casing and see if the pawls 
and ratchet wheel check up to the ‘‘14’’ sketch. 
Once the writer remembers well how a long 
search for the cause of uneven lumber ended in 
the worn pawls of the set works. This was 
found by first placing a rule on the blocks. of the 
carriage and scratching a mark and then setting 
up an inch several times and marking it off, then 
measuring the marks, which showed a difference, 
thus indicating that the trouble was in the 
wheel. 

An Aid to Sawyers 


Fig. 8 illustrates a thin iron shear or splitter 
which is made fast to the live roll frame as shown 
in the sketch. This splitter extends from the 
length of carriage track just behind the band 
saw and is just high enough to separate the board 
from the log as fast as it is sawn or extends 
upward from the outside of live rolls about an 
inch above the head block of the carriage and 
some 5% to % inch away from the end of the 
block. Care should be taken to attach the sup- 
porting cleats of iron with the ends below the 
tops to the live rolls to prevent boards or logs 
from catching against same. They should be 
made fast with round head rivets and dressed 
off smoothly. An end view of the splitter is 
shown at Fig. 9 which shows its position in re- 
lation to the live roll and the saw line. This 
kink is not exactly original, but the writer has 
seen it in only two mills out of many dozen and 
thought it well to pass along to others owing 
to the great good derived from its use. First, it 
is a safety device for the sawyer, in that all 
slabs and boards as well as the dangerous short 
pieces and chunks fall away from the ends of 
the head block and are kept away by this de- 
vice. This allows the sawyer always to bring 
the carriage back at full speed without fear of a 
short slab catching against the sides of the blocks 
and coming back at him at his levers. Such ac- 
cidents happened many times where I am em- 
ployed before this device was put in. Further- 
more, sawyers have been killed in this way, and 
even if the sawyer is uninjured the carriage gen- 
erally runs away into the bumpers and causes 
great damage. Less than sixty days ago I was 
sawing a few minutes and a slab caught against 





the block thru an opening in the splitter that had 
not been repaired and the levers were knocked 
out of my hands and the carriage was just 
checked before striking the bumper. Any saw- 
yer will tell you he stands in more dread of pull- 
ing a slab back into his cage than any other 
thing, and this makes him lose much time in wait- 
ing on the slab to get safely away before bring- 
ing the carriage back at full speed. With this 
improvement I claim a thousand feet more of 
lumber can be sawn a day. 
Making Hammer Dogs Hold 

Fig. 10 shows a hammer dog outline. The 
point of the hammer dog may be made to push 
away the log, pull it forward or just hold the 
log to the carriage as a nigger places it. To get 
the right angle of the point pitch for best results 
draw a circle with the center at the point where 
the hammer dog is to be fastened and with radius 
extending out to the hammer and point. Using 
this radius, scratch a line as shown by the arrow 
across the face of the dog and divide the pitch 
of the point evenly on each side of the line. Bad 
holding dogs ruin many cants by preventing them 
from being square. 

The Gang Edger; How Lined and Squared 

Fig. 11 represents the top view of the gang 
edger. This machine can do many things unsat- 
isfactorily when it is out of line and out of 
square. The worst of these things may be stated 
as leading the boards to one side and making 
curves on the edges of boards, no matter how 
well the saws are put up. The illustration tells 
its own story. Note the short double arrows be- 
tween the rolls and the long arrows between the 
saw mandrel and the feed-rolls. These arrows 
all represent a rule or gage to determine if all 
working parts are the same distance in rotation 
from each other. Any feed roll end pulled or 
worn so that it is not square with the saws on 
the mandrel will lead the boards to one side. 
This is also true of the saw mandrel itself. 

Fig. 12 is an end view of the edger with the 
lower and top feed rolls and the saw mandrel 
perfectly leveled by levels. Any upward or 
downward bearing of any end of the roll or man- 
drel will produce leading because the tightest 
holding end of the rolls will pull the board to 
that side. At each repair spell it is well to take 
up all the feed rolls and the saw mandrel, and 
beginning with the mandrel level and square 
same with the frame of the machine, babbitt the 
end bearings and then set the rolls in their proper 
place in relation to the mandrel by exact measure- 
ment, level them and babbitt the bearings. When 
this is done the edgar will be in condition to 
make good lumber. 

In conclusion I will say that those interested 
in the hints given in this article may do well 
to preserve this copy of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN especially as a reference in case of trou- 
ble. After understanding the drawings and their 
meaning it might be well to tack these pages up 
in a convenient place in the mill, filing room or 
office. The writer has many such sketches from 
lumber journals tacked up handy and finds them 
very helpful at times. 





DECLARATION ON WORKING CONDITIONS 


New York, Nov. 24.—At a recent meeting of 
the Eastern Forest Products’ Association R. 8. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bu- 
reau, submitted the following declaration of prin- 
ciples applying to the relations between employers 
and employees: 


1. A man has the inalienable right to work for 
whoever he chooses and to hire whoever he chooses. 

2. Employees and employers have the right to or- 
ganize for the promotion of their respective interests, 
but neither has the right to use its power to the in- 
jury of the public. 

8. Either individual or collective bargaining is right 
and proper so long as satisfactory to the contracting 
parties and not adverse to the public welfare. 


4. Collective bargaining can be successful only 
when between parties capable of and willing to carry 
out a contract. 


5. The closed shop, union or non-union, is ethiealiy 

wrong and the flat union scale economically unsound. 
6. The only just payment for labor performed is 

that based upon quantity and quality of product. 

7. The employer who knows his men in friendly, 
human fashion, who is always frank and aboveboard, 
who enlists the services of their brains as well as their 
muscles—and remunerates accordingly—will have little 
labor trouble. 





‘‘THE AMOUNT of wages paid is not the dom- 
inant factor in industry or business. The big thing 
to be considered is the amount of production per 
unit of labor of effort. It is far more important 
to get labor interested so that it will put forth 
intelligent, enthusiastic effort than it is to get 
labor to accept lower pay.’’—THEODORE N. VAIL. 
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A BAG THAT WILL NEVER SAG 


Porters, baggage men and check room men are any- 
thing but tender in the manner in which they handle 
bags. Consequently, the other day when a fat bag 
checker, who evidently is getting plenty to eat despite 
the high cost of living—he weighed fully 200 pounds— 
stepped right up on a bag it was expected that it would 
sink down and that the contents would be mashed. 
Perhaps no one was any more surprised than the check 
room man when the bag bore his weight perfectly and 
did not sink in. It is particularly desirable that the 
contents of a bag shall not crushed—or broken—these 
days. Naturally, such a happening started an investi- 
gation which developed that the bag was a “Trav- 
along,’”’ made by the Dearborn Trunk & Bag Co., 215 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Furthermore, the investigation developed some 
mighty interesting things about the “Travalong.”” The 
bag may give a little, but when the weight is released 
it immediately springs back into its ariginal shape and 
stays that way. The “Travalong” is soft, is not 
heavier than ordinary bags, but it will not bulge or 
sag. The ‘“‘Travalong” is patented or, rather, the fea- 
ture which makes the bag so desirable is patented. 
Three-quarters of the wear on a bag is in the weak 
spots that start as it wrinkles and creases. Such wear 
is impossible with the “Travalong,’’ for it is so built 
that it will not wrinkle or crease at the corners or on 
the sides and it is designed to last a lifetime. The 
“Travalong” is made in all sizes and from all kinds of 
leather, but it is made by only one company, which is 


also the exclusive distributer—the Dearborn Trunk & 
Bag Co. 
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INVENTS CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


Lumbermen thruout the South who are well ac- 
quainted with the inventive ability of W. Graham, 
manager of the Machinery Exchange Co., New Orleans, 
La., will probably not be surprised to learn that he 
has invented and patented an aerial conveying device 
which gives much promise for use in the lumber indus- 
try. Mr. Graham has spent much time in perfecting 
this device and has recently returned from Newark, 
N. J., where he has made arrangements with the J. S. 
Mundy Hoisting Engine Co. to manufacture the device 
and other specialties. 

The aerial conveyor can handle either logs or lumber 
and is also adapted for handling coal and other similar 
commodities. Mr. Graham has already received an 
order from one southern hardwood logger to install his 
equipment over the log pond. The device will be used 
to assort the logs and put them on the proper log slip 
in the log pond. The device can handle logs of various 
lengths and also packages of lumber, which are easily 
made up. Thus it will be seen that in piling lumber 
in the yards it will be of great advantage. 


A catalog is being issued describing this device and 
the supplementary devices which make it so effective. 
On his visit East Mr. Graham arranged with the J. 8S. 
Mundy Hoisting Engine Co. to become general sales 
manager in the New Orleans district for it and to 
handle its line of logging equipment. 





WHEN RAFTING ENDED 


McGrecor, Iowa, Nov. 24.—With the opening of 
navigation next spring the Government will put a 
line of barges and towboats on the upper Missis- 
sippi to carry coal north from St. Louis to the twin 
cities and iron ore south from the mines of northern 
Minnesota. It is expected that this will be the be- 
ginning of a general revival of the use of the upper 
river for transportation. That bulky freight of 
other kinds, such as lumber and grain, may within 
a short time be carried on the great waterway is 
the prediction and hope of the many who believe 


ON UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


time during the summer when, at almost any point, 
at least one raft was not in sight. The banks of 
every river and stream in northern Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin echoed the lumberman’s ax and 
sent their logs racing and jamming down to the 
Mississippi, where they were joined together in 
sections and the sections united. A shed was built 
in the center where the men could bunk and eat on 
the voyage, and a dozen or so rudders, each about 
the size of a small telegraph pole, were attached 
at prow and stern and the great acres of pine 











ONE OF THE LAST RAFTS THAT PASSED DOWN THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI GOING THRU THE PON- 
TOON BRIDGE AT NORTH McGREGOR, IOWA 


that it should cease to be a wholly idle stream as 
it has been the last three seasons. In 1916 the last 
raft passed downstream, marking not merely the 
end of rafting but the end of any real commercial 
use of the upper Mississippi. This season the only 
steamers on the river were excursion and govern- 
ment boats. 


Will an era of barge towing of lumber succeed 
the days when the upper river was the scene of an 
unending procession of log and lumber rafts 
freighting down the pine which built up the great 
prairie country west of the Mississippi? How huge 
was the business is learned from this account in an 
up-river town newspaper under date of May, 1873: 


In 1872 there were scaled in the big Minnesota lum- 
ber districts about 400,000,000 feet of logs, and in the 
Chippewa, Black and Wisconsin river districts about 
the same quantity. The lumber from these logs is dis- 
tributed to the vast treeless and rapidly settling regions 
west of the Mississippi, including within its area por- 
tions of Minnesota, all of Jowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri, besides the supply furnished to Illinois. The 
railways which tap the commerce of the Mississippi at 
frequent intervals bring grain and live stock from in- 
terior points and carry back lumber. Logs as they lie 
in the raft are worth from $10 to $15 a thousand feet. 
Rafts containing 1,000,000 feet can be floated down 
the river at a cost not exceeding 25 cents a thousand 
feet per 100 miles ; but when transportation by rail be- 
comes necessary the rate is $4 a thousand feet per 100 
miles, or sixteen times as great. If the lumber crop 
that reaches the. Mississippi were to be moved by rail 
it would require 7,500 trains of fifteen cars each. 


Old-timers now living in the river towns say that 
during the big rafting days there was seldom a 


were turned loose to seek the mills downstream, 
The shouts of the jolly, red-shirted raftsmen as 
they bent to their rudders and pulled lustily at the 
orders of the pilot, bawled in lurid English; the 
dancing, singing and card playing with which they 
whiled away the hours not spent at the oars, are 
features of old times on the Mississippi that the 
pioneer river folks love to tell about. In fog and 
bad weather the rafts tied up at the shore. 

The building of bridges at different points on the 
river made it extremely difficult to handle the floats, 
and raft boats which pushed from the rear came 
into general use in the ’70s. With these 100 miles 
a day could be made downstream, while with the 
floats 40 miles was considered a good day’s drift. 
Still later two boats were used—a small one at 
the front and a large steamer at the rear. With the 
assistance in guiding afforded by the steamer at the 
front immense tows of logs and lumber were 
brought down. Rafting kept up well on the river 
until the late ’90s, when it began to decline rapidly, 
and by 1910 there were but a half dozen towboats 
on the river. In 1916 the last raft was taken down 
by the steamer Ottumwa Belle. 
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THE MARRIAGE of Norman Stump and Martha 
Post, residents of the Green River Valley in Colo- 
rado, was recently noted in a Chicago newspaper. 
This happy hymeneal event might be fittingly de- 
scribed as a wooden wedding. 
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50 cars 7x9 White Oak Switch Ties 


WHITE OAK TIMBERS for 
all kinds of Construction work 
also Poplar and Hardwoods 


The Dunfee Lumber Company 
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A Special Shipment 
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Northern Hardwoods 


5 cars 4 FAS Unsel. Birch. 
For Quick ! car 4 No. | Com. & Btr. Lawes 9 Birch. 
rs 12 cars ea No. 2 Com. & Btr. Unsel. Birch. 
Shipment— 1 car 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple. 
3 cars 4/4 Mo. | & No. 2 Com. Soft Maple. 


9 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. 
Prices faraish- | car 8/4 No. | Com. & Bt. Hard Maple, 


ed promptly 6” & wider. 
npon receipt of |! car 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 
inquiry. ‘car 8/4 No. 2 & No. ; Com. Soft Elm. 


12 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
1 car 8/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
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your friends. The lat- 
est book of Douglas 
Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” illustrated 
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ness. $1.25 postpaid. 
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Exhibiting American Lumber in Italy 


American Consul Winship cables from Milan, Italy, 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington that an important international sample 
fair is to be held in Milan in March, 1920. This 
should be a splendid opportunity for lumber organiza- 
tions in this country interested in developing a mar- 
ket in southern Europe to do some real propaganda 
work there by means of exhibits showing the utility 
and value of American woods. Italy is acknowledged 
as a fertile possible market for American lumber, and 
an exhibit at the Milan fair could hardly fail to bring 
desirable results and would in all probability reach the 
eyes also of many visiting buyers from other countries. 
It is suggested that intending exhibitors communicate 
with Fiera Campionaria, via Dell Agnello 12, Milan, 
or the American Chamber of Commerce in the same 
city. 


~~. 


A Valuable Report on Italian Market 


A belated but exhaustive and very interesting re- 
port on the lumber market in Italy, with special refer- 
ence to American woods, has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., as a result of 
the studies made of this subject by Trade Commissioner 
Nelson C. Brown, who has spent considerable time in 
Italy on the joint account of various lumber trade 
associations in this country and the Department of 
Commerce, 

Mr. Brown’s report opines that the Italian market 
will require around 3,000,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber annually, a very large share of which must be im- 
ported. It is likely that this large demand will con- 
tinue for two to five years, and after reconstruction 
work has been completed and stocks have been re- 
plenished the demand for imported supplies will prob- 
ably be about 2,000,000,000 feet annually. 

Italy, says Mr. Brown, is looking to the United 
States as the natural source for an important part of 
its future lumber needs, and the amount that the 
United States will ship to that country will depend on 
the enterprise, initiative and skill with which the mar- 
ket is developed. In fact, there is a definite and as- 
sured opportunity to increase the use of lumber in 
general, The war has changed many methods founded 
only on deep-rooted custom, Well directed advertising 
should result in an increased use of lumber, and the 
demand thus created can be satisfied with American 
woods, 

Austria, which heretofore has supplied a large share 
of Italy’s lumber requirements—to be exact, 78 per- 
cent to the United States 12—meed not be much feared 
as a competitor. The serious rise in stumpage values 
in what was Austria-Hungary, the excessive wages, 
the general disorganization of the lumber trade, and 
the sentiment engendered generally against Austrian 
products will militate against reéntrance into and re- 
exploitation of the Italian market. None of the other 
timber producing countries have the advantages, geo- 
graphical or otherwise, as has the United States. 

The great demand, continues Mr, Brown, will be 
for timbers and boards in the rough. A large share of 
Italy’s requirements is for softwoods for general con- 
struction purposes. The next few years at least, the 
great demand will be for rough lumber for general re- 
construction of devastated areas, for car construction, 
ship building, flooring, furniture and general building; 
the great fruit and vegetable, wine and canned goods 
trades will also require large quantities of box boards. 
In view of this anticipated heavy demand, it will not 
be necessary for the American manufacturer in cut- 
ting for the Italian market to make the adjustments 
to European standards of measure that might be called 
for if there were a small demand and highly competi- 
tive conditions. 

But despite the need for American lumber there, 
lumber can not be sold in Italy as in the United 
States. The customs, manners and habits of the peo- 
ple must be given greater consideration. Political and 
social aspects, which sometimes seem of little impor- 
tance in America, are often of great consequence abroad. 
There is a distinct tendency in Italy toward collective 
buying, aside from the factor of governmental control, 
and a desire to deal with large, responsible selling or- 
ganizations in this country. Mr. Brown also points 
out that as a result of lack of imports during the war 
and the - adhe searcity prices have risen 200 to 500 
percent or more above the pre-war level. 

He says further that American lumber without doubt 
can be improved in manufacture, and if this is done it 
can compete the better with lumber from other coun- 
tries. He suggests the following improvements: (a) 
Better and more accurate manufacture; (b) branding 
to show grade, mill, species and degree of manufacture ; 
(c) more careful seasoning; (d) responsibility for 
product and careful inspection before shipment; (e) 
simpler forms of grading. 

Discussing the quality of lumber required, Mr. 
Brown says that the bulk of lumber coming to Italy 
from all foreign sources is of medium quality. How- 
ever, it is a mistake to think that Italy wants only 
cheap lumber. Prior to the war it was sometimes re- 
garded more or less as a dumping ground for some of 
the poorest lumber from the United States and this 
practice has injured the reputation of the American 
product. After the satisfaction of the immediate de- 
mands for lumber for reconstruction, which in a large 
measure means medium quality or even cheap lumber, 
Italy will require much better classes of lumber than 
was the case prior to the war. 

The report points out that Italy formerly imported 
a very heavy percent of timbers, and that she is likely 
to continue doing so. A rough approximation of the 





various classes of stock formerly imported would be 
as follows: Timbers, 6x6-inch and up, 65 percent; 
deals and lumber, 25 to 30 percent; flooring (kiln 
dried saps) 5 to 10 percent. The comparatively large 
amount of timbers is due to the Italian custom of 
importing large sizes and then work them up to suit 
individual requirements. 

The channels for distribution in Italy very much 
resemble those of the other European countries. The 
business of importation is largely in the hands of the 
timber agents and importers. The agent is purely a 
commission man and acts as a broker. He buys for 
the account of the importer or other purchaser, usually 
atc. i. f. prices. His most important function probably 
lies in the bunching of orders from his clientele who 
individually could not afford or do not care to handle 
a cargo of 1,000,000 feet or more. The importer either 
buys direct or thru the timber agent, and the whole- 
saler buys thru either, but generally the former. 

Mr. Brown reviews at considerable length the vari- 
ous problems which must be faced in dealing with the 
Italian market; the country’s forest resources; the 
uses, characteristics and values of native and competi- 
tive foreign woods sold on the Italian market; the 
various wood consuming industries in Italy and what 
they could use in the way of American woods; the 
shipping, port and trading facilities etc. His report 
is a note-worthy compilation of valuable data which 
every lumber shipper interested in Italy as a market 
should have. It might be suggested that Mr. Brown 
probably is a little over-optimistic as to the opportuni- 
ties for American lumber on the market under discus- 
sion, but that does not rob his report of any of its 
value. 

It can be obtained on the remittance of 25 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Special Agent’s 
Series No. 182, “The Lumber Market in Italy and Re- 
construction Requirements” being specified. 





A Recent View of the Italian Situation 


A very rational view of the situation on the Italian 
lumber market is taken by Commercial Attache Alfred 
P. Dennis, at Rome, in a recent report to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which was inserted 
as a commentary in the just published report by Nelson 
C. Brown on “The Lumber Market in Italy and Recon- 
struction Requirements.” Mr. Dennis is originally a 
lumberman of ten years’ experience, and he has had the 
opportunity to see Italy meeting the difficult problems 
of the early post-war period and to observe the gradual 
modification of the war hostility to Austria. Mr. 
Brown, on the other hand, encountered that hostility 
at its height and for his estimate of Italy’s require- 
ments was forced to rely on the sanguine expectations 
of a country still keyed up to the war pitch and not 
foreseeing the inevitable reaction of the first months 
of peace. 

The following is Mr. Dennis’ statement: 


Italy’s post-bellum lumber imports, in my opinion, 
will amount to less than they did in the period im- 
mediately preceding the war. It would surprise me to 
find the Italians importing as much as 1,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber per year. 

From what I have been able to learn, the recon- 
struction in the devastated areas is now going on apace 
without much concern for foreign lumber. The houses 
actually destroyed in the invaded region were surpris- 
ingly few, as contrasted with the wholesale destruction 
wrought in similar areas of Belgium and France. 
These houses, almost without exception, were of stone 
or brick construction, and new structures are arising 
after the similitude of the old. 

Before the war Italy furnished about 50 percent of 
its lumber requirements. Personally I feel that this 
ratio can be maintained in spite of the heavy cuts in 
Italian forests due to the exigencies of war. More- 
over, the native forest losses will be largely offset by 
vast forest areas in the Trentino, the upper Adige, 
and Venetia Giulia. The Italians have already estab- 
lished sawmills in Albania, where heavy stands of fine 
timber exist, and the Albanian ports of Durazzo and 
Avlona are distant only one night’s sail from the 
Italian Adriatic ports of Bari and Brindisi. 

The chief factor, however, in cutting down the 
Italian demand for American lumber is the cost of 
getting it to Italy at the present extraordinarily high 
tonnage rates. I have heard of no firm quotation of 
American lumber, even of the cheapest grade, for de- 
livery in Italy, at less than $100 per 1,000 feet. The 
latest firm quotation of which this office has been ad- 
vised for southern pine was $125 per 1,000 feet, 
Palermo (Sicily) delivery. The Italians simply can 
not afford to buy lumber at such prices, particularly 
with their lira worth only 50 percent of its normal 
value in terms of the American dollar, 

Now that the war has been over for nearly a year, 
Italian sentiment does not justify the view that hos- 
tilities to Austria will interfere with the purchase of 
Austrian lumber by Italians. The Italians will buy 
their lumber where they find it best and cheapest, not 
concerning themselves very much as to the source of 
the supply. National hostility to what was once Aus- 
tria-Hungary is effectually dissipated by the breaking 
up of the Hapsburg dominion into its component parts, 
some of which were never antagonistic to Italy. Aus- 
tria today owns only a small part of the great forest 
areas of the former Hapsburg Empire, from which 
Italy derived the bulk of its lumber imports. Exten- 
sive forest tracts are to be found in Bohemia, Slavonia, 
Croatia, and Herzegovina. 

Furthermore, the Italians are expecting to find a new 
field on which they can draw for their lumber needs 
in the Caucasus, or the “Republic of Georgia,” rich in 
mineral and forest resources, where they hope to ac- 
quire the dominant economic influence. The country 
is remote from Italy, but after all only half the dis- 
tance that separates Italy from the United States. 

Since the armistice American commercial agents 
have had indifferent success in placing orders for 
American lumber in Italy. The Italians seem to be 
getting along somehow with their greatly reduced 
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consumption of lumber, just as they are managing to 
exist somehow despite their greatly curtailed supplies 
of coal. Later, when Italy has succeded in getting 
on her feet, there are certain grades of lumber that 
she must have from us, just as she must buy American 
cotton, whatever its cost may happen to be. Certain 
heavy timbers for construction purposes, say 12x12 
inches in long lengths of Douglas fir or southern pine, 
will be absolutely needed here for railway and other 
construction. In other words, heavy construction tim- 
bers Italy must have from the United States, as she 
can not obtain them elsewhere. During the present 
period of financial difficulty, however, I am inclined to 
think that Italy must rely chiefly on the cheaper 
grades of lumber derived from its own forests and 
thru imports from Switzerland and what was once 
Austria-Hungary. 


Jugoslavia Sells Lumber to Italy 


Lumber, which just now represents the most im- 
portant ready commercial resource of new born Jugo- 
slavia, is passing thru its old ante-war channel; that 
is, into Italy. According to a dispatch to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Alfred P. Dennis at Rome, a big Jugoslav 
lumber concern, “Sava,” has obtained permission to 
export into Italy 4,000 carloads of lumber. The Jugo- 
slav Government puts itself on record as desiring an 
exchange of products with Italy. In the case of lum- 
ber sold to Italy, the proceeds are to be lodged in 
Italian banks as a credit upon which Jugoslavia may 
draw for goods imported from Italy. 


AR RAR 


Cargo Steamer Market Is Dormant 


The full cargo steamer market was dormant thru- 
out the last week, say Cornish & Co., New York ship 
brokers in their Weekly Freight Circular. This dull- 
ness was due entirely to the embargo on,coal for ex- 
port and for bunkering purposes, and, say these 
brokers, there is no way of determining how long condi- 
tions will remain as at present. Coal orders are ac- 
cumulating, but freights of all other kinds offer spar- 
ingly. Tonnage is more plentiful than for some time 
and rates are more favorable to the charterers. 

The sailing vessel market was also quiet during the 
last week, as many of the freights offering were for 
coal cargoes to foreign ports, which can not be ac- 
cepted. In other than the coal trades the demand for 
tonnage continues limited, but rates are generally well 
sustained by the light offerings of tonnage for prompt 
loading. 








German Industries Are Busily at Work 


Regarding the lumber trade in Germany, J. F. 
Muller & Sohn, long established and well known firm 
of wood brokers and selling agents at Hamburg, have 
the following interesting remarks to make in the 
course of correspondence with the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 


Industries here in Germany are working on a very 
large scale, as they have not only to meet the enormous 
requirements of the German market but also those of 
the adjacent countries like Switzerland, Holland, 
Scandinavia etc. Moreover, there are the constantly 
increasing demands from buyers of the allied and asso- 
ciated countries, so that at the present time the Ger- 
man lumber trade is really working to its utmost. This 
means on the one hand very high prices and on the 
other hand that stocks of our native hardwoods are 
getting smaller every day. 

The natural consequence will be that we will soon 
have a strong demand for the importation of foreign 
hardwoods and softwoods. For the immediate future, 
of course, there is no use talking about doing an im- 
port business on a very large scale, on account of the 
exchange difficulties, but we sincerely hope that the 
rate of exchange will some day again be more in our 
favor, and then we do not doubt that a fine business 
with your country will start. 

Lumber prices here, we expect, will show an upward 
tendency for some time. In any case, they will have 
to follow the ruling prices on the world’s market as 
soon as the restrictions on free trade have fallen away, 
and that means a further rise in the near future. 





American Woods on the British Market 


Farnworth & Jardine, prominent Liverpool timber 
brokers, have the following to say in their wood circu- 
lar for Nov. 1 in regard to the market situation at that 
port: 


During the last month the arrivals in the aggregate 
were fairly substantial, but deliveries all around were 
not up to expectations. This, in the main, may be ac- 
counted for by the railway strike, which — 
the congestion and held up distribution. tocks of 
some of the chief items may be considered heavy and 
sales more difficult. The congestion of the port con- 
tinues, but with the drastic quay penalties now in 
force and Government assistance in supplying motor 
wagons it is hoped the quays will shortly be relieved. 


UNITED States Woops—Fairly large quantities of 
oak, whitewood, satin walnut, cypress, chestnut, maple, 
hickory, ash and magnolia lumber arrived during Oc- 
tober, partly on contract. Numerous consignments were 
stored for shippers’ accounts and the market is well 
supplied with most descriptions. About 100 carloads 
of American hardwood lumber will be offered by auc- 
tion “without reserve’ on Nov. 13, by order and for 
account of the Board of Trade (Imported Timber Dis- 
posal Section). 

PitcH PINE—Logs, hewn: No arrivals; stock un- 
changed. Saon: Arrivals at Liverpool and Manches- 
ter during October amounted to 121,000 cubic feet com- 
pared with 16,000 cubic feet for the same period of last 
year. Deliveries more than kept pace; stocks still are 
fairly heavy. Planks and boards: Moderate import 
met with good demand. Values are practically un- 
changed. Sleepers: No arrivals or sales reported. 

SEQUOIA (Californian Redwood)—No arrivals; fair 
quantities were delivered and the stock is very light. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND OREGON PINE—About 58,000 
cubic feet arrived on Government account. Fair lines 
went into consumption, but the present stock is heavy, 
totalling 582,000 cubic feet. Business for forward 
delivery is confined to special requirements until pres- 
ent stocks are materially reduced. Sleepers and Oroas- 


ings: A part cargo reached the Mersey. 
sumption with stocks on the high side. 


BircH—Logs: Imports light. There is steady in- 
quiry ; stocks are quite small. Planks: Arrivals were 
heavy, but there is a steady inquiry and holdings are 
not excessive. 


Describing the London market for hardwoods, C. 
Leary & Co., of London, say in their market report: 


Business in the hardwood trade during October has 
been quiet but on the whole satisfactory. There has 
been a steady demand and values in many instances 
have shown a hardening tendency ; in some cases there 
has been an actual advance in prices, tho not always 
sufficient to give an increased return to shippers over 
and above the loss due to higher freights and falling 
exchange. The period of excessive supplies seems: to 
have ended, at any rate for the present, and we look 
forward to a steady and regulated business more satis- 
factory to both importers and buyers, giving the 
former security from recent violent fluctuations and to 
the latter a fair volume of business, lacking possibly 
the high profits but eliminating also the sub 
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reaction, both of which have been features of the 
trading of the last few months. 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Government stocks are gradu- 
ally being disposed of at a figure considerably lower 
than shippers’ c. i. f. quotations, so forward business 
is not possible at present. 


OaKk—Quartered: Higher prices are offered, in many 
cases without business resulting, owing to lack of 
stock. Values are likely to show further rise. Plain: 
Not much demand for planks, but boards are more ac- 
tive and prices inclined to be firmer. 


WHITEWoOopD—FAS %& to 2 inches in thickness would 
sell readily, but supplies are difficult to secure. Panel 
and wide No. 1 is also wanted. Nos. 1 and 2 common, 
however, are weak. 


Gum—Fair outlet for FAS satin walnuf but hazel 
pine is seldom inquired for. Stocks of the latter are 
heavy. 

AsH—Demand is dull, as buyers are well supplied. 

Churchill & Sims’ London report says: 


October saw an appreciable lightening in the im- 
portation of American hardwoods, compared with pre- 
vious months, but demand has not shown any great 
activity and little progress has as yet been made in 
the disposal of the heavy accumulated stocks. There 
are, however, signs that a better demand may be ex- 
pected before long, and provided the importation re- 
mains on the present restricted basis a considerable 
improvement in general business conditions should be 
established in the near future. There has been no 
particular change in prices, but on account of the gen- 
eral lack of confidence caused by the excessive impor- 
bier g some weakness in values occasionally shows 

self. 





European tariff No. 33, just issued by the United 
States Shipping Board and applicable to freight from 
North Atlantic ports to Lisbon, Oporto, Bilbao, Cadiz 
and Spanish Mediterranean ports fixes the rates on 
logs, not over 20 feet long or two tons in weight, and 
on lumber of all kinds at $1.50 per 100 pounds to 
Lisbon and Oporto; $1.60 to Bilbao and Cadiz, and 
$1.70 to Spanish ports, Gibraltar to Barcelona, in- 
clusive. The customary extra length charge of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds for each foot or fraction over 30 feet 
will be made, 


Englishmen Study Trade Conditions Here 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Another party of rep- 
resentatives of the lumber industry of Great Britain 
arrived in Cincinnati yesterday for a study of trade 
conditions in this city and vicinity and the possibilities 
of resuming relations that existed before the war. 
They are M. Ross Telford, Edward Doyle, Benjamin 
Powers and J. L. Cradword, representing as many 
Liverpool firms, and this is one of their stop-overs 
in a trade surveying tour of the United States. 

Mr. Telford said they have covered a number of 
northern lumber producing and distributing points, 
and after two or three days here will go South and 
further West. The mission of the present trip is not 
so much to buy as to study and report on conditions 
with a view to establish or more accurately reéstablish 
the export movement from the United States to Eng- 
land as soon as producing conditions here and the 
transportation facilities of shipping companies resume 
their normal relations to the distributing end of the 
business. 

Prices, Mr. Telford said, have been found very high 
everywhere, much higher than English consumers ever 
before have paid for lumber from the United States, 
and so much higher than Great Britain paid for lum- 
ber during the war that what little is still held there 
could be shipped back for resale at a good margin of 
profit, if it could be spared. 








The Pacific Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Nov. 22.—Export inquiries are fair, 
despite the scarcity of vessels, high freights and the 
unfavorable sterling exchange situation. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, has booked 
orders during the week for more than 16,000,000 feet 
of lumber for delivery during the first six months of 
1920. It will go to Australia, west coast of South 
America and United Kingdom, and some may, possi- 
bly, go to the European continent. Tonnage in gen- 
eral is still scarce for export cargoes, altho occasion- 
ally a vessel offers for very prompt loading. Often it 
is too prompt to admit of manufacturing a cargo 
within the time specified. 

Fair inquiries are reported for clear redwood and 
redwood ties for export. Owing to the increase in 
manufacturers’ prices it is expected that the Redwood 
Expert Co, will advance export prices also. It has 
been felt that redwood prices have always been too low, 
as compared with other*woods. 

Tue motorship Kirketind is at the plant of the Bol- 
com-Canal Lumber Co., Salmon Bay, Wash., loading 
2,000,000 feet of lumber for Basra, on the Persian 
Gulf. As soon as the Kiketind is loaded her berth will 
be taken by the Benowa, which will load 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber for British East Africa. 
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All woodworking plants are very busy and it looks 
as tho this condition would continue to prevail for 
some time, as orders are still coming in freely. Many 
mills are very busy on large special orders for interior 
trim for houses of the more expensive type, a class 
of business that-has been increasing for the last few 
months as more and more fine residences are being 
begun. Manufacturers still experience considerable 
difficulity in keeping their forces of skilled workmen 
filled, tho in better shape in that respect than a few 
months ago. Shop lumber is none too plentiful and 
some trouble is found in securing deliveries. Prices 
of the finished product are being marked up from 
time to time, but without any apparent diminishing 
of demand. Window glass continues very strong, un- 
der a heavy demand and fear of possible curtailment 


of production on account of coal shortage. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) market is 
still active but orders are not as numerous or large 
as a couple of weeks ago: The factories promise to 


be kept busy all winter, provided they can keep up a 
supply of raw material, something which is getting 
to be a serious question. Price advances on northern 
pine shop lumber have little effect now as there is so 
little of this stock available, but the advances in the 
West will bring on further price increases on the 
finished product soon. The labor situation is a little 
better as cold weather drives some of the woodworkers 
to seek inside employment. 

Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, includ- 
ing the Kentucky towns on the south bank of the 
Ohio River, are filled up with orders that it will be 
impossible for them to execute before the end of the 
year, while their stocks are so low that it is practi- 
cally out of the question to meet demands of the 
daily trade. Building is calling for more special work 
than ever before, the amount of construction in which 
anything like regular stocks can be worked being very 
light, orders running to finishing material appropriate 
for houses of $10,000 to $50,000 cost, and to decora- 
tive patterns more largely than usual. This tendency 
in dwelling improvements, noticed some time ago, 
has been spreading with the trend to the. more ex- 
pensive houses demanded by those who can afford to 
build at this time. With the promised development 
of more modest home enterprises next season manu- 
facturers of finishing materials hope for a resumption 


of the stock trade that enables them to employ the 
capacity of their factories during the winter. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) planing mills and door fac- 
tories have plenty of work on hand at present and are 
looking for an active trade as long as the weather 
remains favorable. A good deal of rush work is likely 
to be wanted between now and the beginning of the 
year. 

Baltimore (Md.) sellers of sash and doors to re- 
tailers and builders are out after supplies and de- 
sirous of placing orders with the factories, which is 
proving a decidedly difficult undertaking, for the 
reason that most of the plants are simply loaded up. 
The western establishments, especially, have more 
business than they can take care of, and they do not 
seem to be catching up. The tendency as to prices 
is still upward, some items having been marked up 
20 percent or more in the last week or so. It is now 
largely a question of ability to furnish sash and doors, 
with price decidedly a secondary consideration. 

The planing mills of St. Louis at present have more 
orders booked than they possibly can take care of and 
many inquiries are being turned down daily. One 
large operator has enough orders on hand to run 
his plant until next March. The mills would like to 
take on other business, all that is offered, but there 
is a great scarcity of skilled labor. The factories are 
running full time and are turning out as much work— 
as far as the money value is concerned—as before the 
war; in fact, October was the biggest month the 
mills have hgd in the last six or seven years. How- 
ever, the actual amount of the work done was not so 
great as in the past. The open shop prevails in the 
mills here; some of the concerns are on an eight-hour 
basis, others on ten hours. 

Business is reported very good at the San Francisco 
(Calif.) sash and mill work plants, with building con- 
struction still very active. Contracts have been taken 
far ahead for a number of large structures. Door 
factories in the Bay counties have a good volume of 
business, Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are well supplied with 
orders and are operating nearly up to capacity. Cut 
sash and door stock is in big demand. Box shook 
production continues to be heavy and cars are being 
provided for California shipments. Box cars for 
Eastern lumber shipments are scarce. 
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INLAND EMPIRE IS ELIMINATING THE WOBBLIES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Construction of a $75,- 
000 sawmill and planing mill has been started by the 
Spokane Lumber Co. at Milan, twenty-four miles north 
of Spokane, Superintendent C. C. Congleton stated to- 
day. The same company has undertaken to build two 
miles of flume from Blake’s Lake to Milan and will 
increase its logging operations as soon as weather per- 
mits, ‘The mill and flume will be completed in about 
two months,” said Superintendent Congleton. “The 
mill will approximately double our present capacity. 
We are doing the construction work ourselves, Our 
logging activity will be greatly increased with the com- 
ing of favorable weather.” 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, and W. H. Bonner, of 
Everett, this week filed with the county auditor ar- 
ticles of incorporation for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
capitalized at $100,000 for a term of fifty years. The 
company is organized for dealing in, buying and selling 
all kinds of lumber and lumber products. Trustees 
of the company named in the articles of incorporation 
are George S. Long, Tacoma; T, J. Humbird, Spokane; 
W. H. Bonner, Everett; A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn., and John F. 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma. 

The twelve miles of logging railway running from 


Deary, Idaho, down Bear Creek Canyon will be torn - 


up and laid again from camp 6 near Hetmer into the 
immense tract of white pine north of Potata Hill, 
nearly all of which is owned by the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co, 

Mrs. Mary Eyre, an employee of the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., has been elected president of the 
first Ladies’ Loyal Legion chapter in Spokane. There 
are fourteen chapters of the Ladies’ Loyal Legion in 
the Inland Empire. 

The employment -office established by the Timber 
Products Manufacturers as a means of eliminating the 
I, W. W.'s from the logging camps has been sending 
many workers into the woods every day since last 
Saturday when it opened in temporary headquarters. 
Joe Adams, former city employment agent, reports 
that he has been sending all the way from twenty-five 
to one hundred men a day to logging jobs. BEx-service 
men are given preference and any man who is known 
to have been a trouble maker is refused work. All the 
big lumber and logging companies secure their men 
‘now thru this agency. 

“As far as business is concerned now it seems to be 
only a matter of production,” stated E. T. Chapin, 
head of the E, T. Chapin Co., dealer in tedar poles and 
posts. “Our business this fall is far in excess of 
what it ever has been before at this time of the year 
and there is every indication that conditions will con- 
tinue to improve next year. We have plenty of orders 
and can dispose of everything in the cedar line that 
we can produce.” 

An invasion of Latah County, in the northern part 
of Idaho, by I. W. W. has aroused deep interest and 
resentment at Moscow and a posse of men left Moscow 
Friday for the timbered sections around Bovil and 
Deary, Idaho, where the wobblies are said to be col- 
lecting in large numbers. The county council of de- 
fense has never been disbanded and may take a hand 


in the matter if the I. W. W. try to start excitement 
of any kind. 


Rooting Out the ‘‘Wobblies’’ 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 22.—This week was desig- 
nated as “Elimination of Disloyalty’’ week in the ranks 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen by the 
officials of that organization. P. L. Abbey, secretary- 
manager of the Four L’s, instructed every local to call 
a special meeting during the week to promote a move- 
ment to have every man in the lumber industry show 
his true colors. Loyal Legion locals of the Inland 
Empire obeyed these instructions and made every ef- 
fort possible to oust all the wobblies, according to 
L. G. Wellington, of Spokane, superintendent of dis- 
tricts Nos. 9 and 10. 


Federal Sale of Standing Timber 


Troy, Mont., Nov. 22.—The Federal forestry de- 
partment is advertising for sale about 300,000,000 feet 
_of standing timber, mostly white pine, here Dec. 24. 
Among those who will bid for the timber will be the 
Libby Lumber Co., the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., 
Sandpoint Lumber Co. and BE. L. Sawyer, representing 
Minneapolis interests. Mr. Sawyer has been here sev- 
eral days looking over the situation and stated his 
company would build a 800-man sawmill in Troy and 
‘put a similar number of men at work in the woods in 
the event its bid was accepted. 


Lumbermen Attend Safety Council Dinner 


SPoKANB, WASH., Nov. 22.—The attendance of lum- 
bermen of northern Idaho who recently joined the In- 
land Empire Safety Council, was one of the features of 
a dinner given by that organization last night. Floyd 
Daggett, secretary of the council, has secured the 
membership of seventeen Idaho lumber plants during 
the last three weeks. The work was just recently ex- 
tended to include the lumber districts of the Pan- 
handle of Idaho. 

O. B. Covey, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, the retiring president of the council, presided 
and the following officers for the coming year were 
elected: L. A. Wold, of the Edwards-Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., Elk, Wash., president; Kdward F. Jones, of 
the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., vice 
president, and A. W. Olson, of the White Pine Sash 
& Door Co., Spokane, secretary. 


BAO 


The President of the Argentine Republic has asked 
Congress for an appropriation of 3,202,000 pesos for 
the construction of floating docks in the Rivers Parana, 
Uruguay and Paraguay, with the object of facilitating 
commerce in those regions where ships meet with great 
obstacles in loading and discharging cargoes. The 
docks. proposed are eighteen in number, 
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POINTERS ON PROPER TRUCK EQUIPMENT 





Some Interesting Operating Figures—What Size Machine Should Be Bought— 
Making a Motor Famous 





POINTERS ON TRUCK SELECTION 


In one of your recent issues the statement was made 
that the comparative cost of the larger truck was so 
little more than the small truck that it was advisable 
to buy the larger size. We believe the size of the truck 
a lumberman uses quite vitally affects the cost of oper- 
ation. The location of the business, of course, has 
much to do with the decision, as have the size of the 
town and the topography. Hilly and unpaved streets 
require more motive power. Other than this the ques- 
tion involves two important considerations : 

1st—What is the comparative cost of operating 
different sized trucks? 

2nd—wWhat is the average load? 

We are located in a city of 50,000 population with 
considerable pavements, quite extensive macadam coun- 
try roads, and few steep hills. The following is a 
statement of the cost of operating a 2-ton autocar for 
two years: 

Cost of truck and freight, April 15, 





1 ERR ee ere $1,980.00 
eS eee reer 163.00 
$1,817.00 
20 percent depreciation............ 360.00 
3% percent interest on investment.. 62.30 
$ 422.30 
Based on two years of service: 
Per- 
Amount centage 
Deterioration and interest on invest- 
EE Err rere ree 844.60 38 
GURNEE GIMP OER 6 icici cen nccenexes 658.62 29 
WE 6.6 dg Vie te eeae cb Meow eee ws 285.13 13 
ni xcae Cees eee eas eed 163.00 7 
pr ere oe 105.75 5 
Accessories and tools.......... nee 65.33 3 
ee re is 64.08 3 
Winter storage.. 47.37 2 
Incidental supplies 2.58 hae 
Pil eet rere eae a $2,236. 3.46 100 


Based on 600 operating days 
equals $3.74 per day 
plus 3.50 for driver 


$7.24 per day 
Based on an average of 30 miles day: 
$.127 per mile without driver 
$.24 per mile with driver 
By way of analysis you will note that the percentage 
of depreciation and interest is over one-third, hence the 
size of the truck used should not be larger than is abso- 


found is the overloading of trucks and with this 
thought in mind it has pointed out from time to time 
that it pays to purchase a truck sufficiently large to 
haul the maximum load and that the gasoline and oil 
consumption of such is not prohibitive. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is very pleased to print the letter from the 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. for the benefit of other 
lumbermen.—EDITOR. } 





ACQUIRES REPUBLIC TRUCK CO. 


ALMA, Micu., Nov. 24.—F. W. Ruggles, president of 
the Republic Motor Truck Co. (Inc.), located here, 
formally announces that he has, in conjunction with 
John N. Willys and W. J. Baxter, of New York City, 
acquired control of the Republic Motor Truck Co. 
(Inc.), and the Torbensen Axle Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The interests formerly held in these corpora- 
tions by parties located in Cleveland, Alma and other 
points were purchased outright. The men whose hold- 
ings were purchased, including Charles G. Rhodes, for- 
mer secretary of the Republic company; C. F. Hep- 
burn, former vice president and general manager; J. 
O. Eaton and others, have no further connection with 
either of the organizations. 

F. W. Ruggles further announces that in spite of 
conflicting rumors which have been published recently, 
the Willys-Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is in no way 
connected with the transaction, which was a purely 
personal investment by himself, John N. Willys and 
W. J. Baxter. 

Mr. Ruggles also announced that the original ad- 
ministrative policies of the Republic Motor Truck Co. 
will in large measure be continued, and predicted a 
period of continued growth and prosperity for the in- 
stitution. 





HAULING SHIP KNEES WITH AN ACME 


During the war when the wood ;ship building 
program on the Pacific coast was being pushed at a 
maximum speed, one of the greatest needs was for 
ship knees. One of the most successful companies 
supplying Douglas fir ship knees was the Douglas Fir 
Ship Knee Co., of Granite Falls, Wash. The company 
found it necessary to provide a quick and efficient 
means of transporting the ship knees from the woods 
to the ship yards and consequently bought a 314-ton 
Acme truck, manufactured by the Acme Motor Truck 














THIS TRUCK HAULED A 10-TON LOAD OF SHIP KNEES UP A 10 PERCENT GRADE 


dutely needed, as the first investment is the only way in 
which this item can be reduced. 

We believe the lumberman’s truck should be sturdy 
and capable of being of service for at least five years. 
Our average load is less than two tons, hence a 2-ton 
truck serves our purpose, the horses taking the heavier 


oads. 

The theory that the cost of operation of a heavier 
truck is but little more because it uses but little more 
gasoline and oil we do not respect. Carting about a few 
bundles of molding or 200 or 300 feet of lumber at 30 
cents a mile is conspicuous waste. 

Trailers sometimes work out advantageously, but as 
@& usual thing they can not be backed into place auto- 
matically to unload, and to load in sheds where en- 
— are narrow, hence a disadvantage in this re- 
spect. 

The truck situation is very much different in different 
lass cities, and this article may be of value to those 
dealers who use trucks in cities of the third class. 

(The above interesting letter was received by the 
Motor Truck Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from the Harris, McHenry & Baker Co., of Elmira, 
N. Y. This company, well known thruout the East, 
has gone into the subject of motor truck delivery 
thoroly and best of all has kept accurate cost figures. 
From this letter it is impossible to say what article in 
the Motor Truck Department is referred to. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, has pointed out from 
time to time that where a lumber company purchases a 
truck it must use the greatest care in selecting the 
right size and type of equipment. One of the greatest 
“auses of trouble that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 


Co., Cadillac, Mich. The accompanying illustration 
shows this truck with a large load of ship knees in 
one of Seattle’s ship yards. 

Not long ago, the Douglas Fir Ship Knee Co, was 
succeeded by Willlam Ellwood. In writing to the 
Acme Motor Truck Co. regarding the performance of 
the truck Mr. Ellwood said: 

Our business made the Acme truck (out here) fam- 
ous and it made our business prosper. We drive our 
3%4%4-ton truck twenty-five to one hundred miles a day. 
It hauls up to seven and eight tons and replaces five 
teams. It has hauled more ship knees in a year than 
any one railroad engine can haul at one time on cars. 
The saving is about $20 a day. Carrying a total 
load weighing 20,000, it went up a 10 percent grade, 
the ship knees being delivered to the United States 
Navy yard on Puget Sound in record time. 





The Motor Truck Department recently 
received a query from a logger asking 
about storage tanks for carrying an extra 
supply of oil and gasoline in the woods. 
The American Lumberman would much 
appreciate receiving letters from readers 
telling how they carry extra supplies of oil 
and gasoline. 











PA CIFI«C. Ca T 


Daily Capacity, 250,000 Ft. 


Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber 


Exclusively 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





You may sell a man an order for lum- 
ber by clever talking, thru friendship, 
by personal solicitation or by mail. 
But there is only one way to make 
permanent, satisfied customers and 
that is by mot overselling them and by 
delivering the goods. 


90% Repeat Orders 


is the yearly average in our business. Could 
a mill man have any better endorsement of his 
lumber, his service and his reputation of being 
a dependable source of supply? We're cutting 
5.250.000 feet of Soft, Old Growth Yellow 
Douglas Fir every ‘month and manufacture it 
into lumber that meets the demands of 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Let’s get acquainted. 





Rail shipments over all lines. 
Cargo shipments to all parts of the world. 

















ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 








Our stock is soft and li ighe 


and is naturally suite 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs: 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. | 
General Office: 


Reno, Nevada } 


Sawmill at 
Loyalton, California 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS i" 


Fails, 
Wash. 
hi Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar: Shingles 

















waros:, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 








acific 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - 332 So. roy = Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - e Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Fe det Bldg 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
oe square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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FIR and SPRUCE 


BRIGHTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE: 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MILLS: 
on Nehalem Bay, 
BRIGHTON, ORE. 



























Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries. 


PY SWIFTSURE SERVICES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
PMENTS VIA 


Sri ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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Remember 


Last Fall > 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 


for himself. and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
















SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 25.—Domestic demand is pressing hard on 
manufacturers and distributers of all kinds of lum- 
ber, especially hardwoods. Recent price advances 
have not checked buyers’ eagerness, and sellers have 
had to decline to enter negotiations because of inade- 
quacy of their stécks to meet further demands. The 
order files of most manufacturers and distributers are 
filled for the remainder of the year and inquiries are 
running over into next year. 

Within the last two weeks representatives of half 
a dozen English firms have been in this city with a 
view to the reopening of trade relations as soon as 
foreign exchange and transportation conditions permit. 
This will call for large supplies of lumber in addition 
to an indicated heavy increase of the domestic demand 
for next year. 

Building requirements continue heavy, with no indi- 
cation of an early end to this demand. The season is 
comparatively open and construction work is being 
carried forward as rapidly as possible, while new 
projects are launched as fast as contracts can be 
closed and material and labor can be assembled. Every 
manufacturer of finishing materials is operating his 
plant up to capacity under existing conditions as re- 
gards materials and labor, yet building contractors 
often have to wait for materials to finish their jobs. 

There is unusual activity in the vehicle industry 
and wagon track manufacturers have business booked 
months ahead. The situation in the furniture industry 
is similar, and if these demands, together with that 
from the musical instrument makers, are maintained 
even without further expansion getting out the lum- 
ber is going to be a problem. Lumbermen say it can 
not be done without enormously increased logging and 
mill forces and more dependable transportation, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 24.—Demand for hardwood lumber continues 
brisk with both jobbers and manufacturers and the 
main question now is to fill the orders that are re- 
ceived from time to time. Reports from various 
points in the South show production is still below 
normal and it is expected so to continue for several 
months. For this reason the manufacturers point out 
prices are going to remain high with perhaps increases 
on certain grades. The demand for veneers and panels 
is extremely heavy. The retail lumber business keeps 
pace with the hardwood trade. Box manufacturers 
report a very good trade. Business with slack and 
tight barrel manufacturers continues to drag. 

Building in Evansville is slackening up, according to 
the city building inspector, and it is not believed many 
contracts of consequence will be let before the first 
of next year. 

Announcement was made a few days ago that, be- 
ginning Dec. 1, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
will install a thru sleeper service between Evansville 
and Memphis, Tenn. Agitation for this was started 
a few months ago by the Evansville Lumbermen’s 


Club. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 24.—Demand for building lumber continues 
strong, with operations going ahead at a very fair rate. 
Mild weather enables contractors to start considerable 
new work and old work progresses rapidly. Lumber 
and general millwork is active. 

There is a very active demand for hardwoods, with 
stocks of ash and quartered oak cleaned up and very 
little available production for buyers or jobbers which 
has not been sold or contracted for. The hardwood 
market is in excellent shape and there is also a big 
demand for veneers. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 26.—Anything in the hardwood line finds a 
ready market and millmen are taking advantage of 
the longest spell of favorable weather in many weeks 
to straighten up their stocks. Where deliveries can 
be guaranteed in a reasonable length of time the 
producer can almost name his own price. Dry stocks 
have dwindled to such a point that manufacturing 
establishments are buying green stocks freely, and have 
reversed their positions on future deliveries, a 
number of orders having been placed for January 
delivery. 

Lower grades of all varieties are bringing the high- 
est prices since the present upward movement. While 
the consuming points are buying heavily on their 
own account it is freely rumored that some wholesale 
concerns have oversold and are not having an easy 
time in covering. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 24.—The general shortage of lumber increases. 
The chief complaint from the Pacific coast is that there 
are no cars to ship lumber in, and some mills, not only 
there but elsewhere, are withdrawing all quotations, 
on account of being unable to fill the orders that they 
have. One mill reports that it is sold 400 cars ahead 
and does not know when they can be shipped, so there 
is no use in accepting more orders. Agents are directed 
not to make any sales whatever without reporting 
them to the mills or yards that send them out. 

The rule of charging $10 a day for cars that have 
to wait for reconsignment appears to be working about 
as it was intended. It has already cut out a large 
part of the consignment car trade, and unless cars 
and lumber are more plentiful soon there will not be 
many transit cars hereafter. 

A large Adirondack timber deal was carried out last 
week by the sale of 4,000,000 feet of pine, spruce, 
hemlock and balsam to the Kellogg & Sons Co., Utica, 





Ye gee ieee News of American Hardwood Industry 


by the heirs of Harvey I. Cutting, owners of the 
famous Cutting tract of virgin forest in the town of 
Hopkinton. 

The steamer Myron, formerly the Mark Hopkine,. 
one of the best known lumber carriers on the lakes, is 
reported lost on Lake Superior, beyond the Sault. It 
was loaded with lumber, as was its consort, the barge 
Miztec. 

Receipts of lumber by lake here last week were 
1,262,000 feet. The Redington had 300,000 feet and 
the Winnipeg 562,000 feet of white pine for Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., and the Matthew Wilson 400,000: 
feet of hardwoods for the H. T. Kerr Lumber Co. 


ATKINS, VA. 


Nov. 24.—The mills in this section are operating 
only about half time on account of labor conditions, 
which have restricted the output to a large extent. 
Some manufacturers have withdrawn all quotations 
and will not accept any more orders for shipment dur- 
ing this year. The demand for all kinds of hardwood 
exceeds the supply. Oak bill stuff is in heavy demand. 
Prices on all grades of oak have advanced, due to the 
extreme scarcity. Oak switch ties are moving to some: 
extent. The call for building material is good. The 
car supply is satisfactory. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 25.—The local lumber market is very strong, 
yet shows no indication of stabilizing. Birch is lead- 
ing in the race for higher prices and is reported as 
hard to get. Plain and quartered oak in thin stock 
remain very strong and stiff, while the 214- and 3-inch 
thick stuff is running weak, a rather unusual condition.. 
A brisk demand is reported from all sources, while 
available stocks are seriously low. 

The weather in the northern districts continues very 
favorable to logging, as there has been satisfactory 
fall of snow and a cold spell. The larger logging and’ 
lumbering interests report most of the camps in full 
operation now and are looking forward to one of the 
greatest cuts in years. The labor situation is slightly 
improved, as more men are drifting to the northern 
districts from the larger cities. 

The car situation seriously handicaps the industry, 
as few cars are available to the larger centers. Great 
apprehension is being felt over the continuance of the 
coal strike, which threatens to bring about a more 
acute shortage of shipping facilities. 

There has been no indication of a let up in building. 
activities in Milwaukee. During the first three weeks 
of November building permits issued already totalled 
$1,568,509, as compared to $227,538 for the same 
period last year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 25.—A general advance in lumber prices is 
forecasted by a leading local retailer, Forest A. Hill, 
president of the Speedway Lumber Co., who says that 
he has not in his experience of over twenty-six years 
in the retail lumber business seen a situation such as 
now prevails, especially at the close of the regular 
building season when usually the mills are accumu- 
lating large stocks preparatory for the spring rush 
of business, whereas they now are unable to keep up 
with current orders. “Half of the retailers are buy- 
ing about everything they can obtain in the way of 
building lumber, replenishing their stocks for the 
spring activity, and the other half are holding off,” 
said Mr. Hill, ‘The retail lumber business is good for 
this season of the year, and would be much better if 
skilled labor was more plentiful. Next year should 
be one of the greatest for new building work in the 
history of this city.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 24.—The hardwood market continues strong. 
Production is comparatively limited and offerings are 
very small because stocks are so badly broken. Some 
interests are selling as the market moves upward.. 
Others have practically withdrawn their lumber from 
the market for the present, pending further develop- 
ments. Sellers are perhaps more independent in their 
position than they have ever been because demand 
is so much greater than the supply of hardwood lum- 
ber available. Domestic interests are the principal 
buyers, 

The car shortage has become so acute thruout the 
southern hardwood field and there are so many com- 
plaints of lack of cars that the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration, at the urgent request of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, has sent a representative 
to Memphis with a view to assisting in relieving pres- 
ent conditions. This official will remain here several 
days, the association announces, and it requests mem- 
bers to communicate all instances of lack of cars 
promptly. 

Beautiful weather has continued thruout the last 
week and better progress is reported in bringing out 
logs. The woods are still wet, however, and nothing 
like an average supply of timber is being prepared 
for shipment to mills at Memphis and elsewhere thru- 
out this area. In the meantime, the flow of logs, in- 
terrupted by the practical exhaustion of supply, is 
still broken and it is anticipated that it will be some 
time before the mills will have anything like enough 
logs to justify full operation. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), announce the pur- 
chase of about 45,000,000 feet of hardwoad timber,. 
most of it being located near Grider, Ark., and Dyers- 
burg, west Tennessee. The company intends to cut 
the logs at Grider and bring them to its Memphis 
mill for conversion into lumber. The west Tennessee 
timber will be cut and transported to the mill of the 
company at Dyersburg. 


The Memphis Woodstock . Co., capitalized at 
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$25,000, is ectting ready to manufacture spokes and 
rims and is installing sawing and spoke turning ma- 
chinery and dry kilns in a building which it has 
secured. The officers are: Thomas A. White, St. 
Mary, Ohio, president; Paul W. A. McMahon, of New 
York City, vice president, and George F. Weis, of 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 24.—The tractor has made its appearance for 
the first time in the camps of the J) W. Wells Lumber 
Co., of Menominee, being used in the vicinity of Wau- 
saukee, Marinette County, for skidding logs. It is 
operated in swamps where the use of teams is impossi- 
ble, being run by an overseas man who had experience 
= tractors in France 

he mill of the White Cedar Co. that had been op- 
oun here for many ‘years has been closed. The 
company is building a mill at Sturgeon and it is near- 
ing completion. It will be ready for operations Jan. 
1, but the sawmill will not be ready until next spring. 

The Sever Anderson Logging Co., recently incor- 
porated, will maintain its head office in Oconto. Sever 
Anderson, of Mountain, is president; W. A. Holt, of 
Oconto, vice president ; Emil Anderson, secretary, and 
Elmer Berglund, logging superintendent. 

The Sawyer Goodman No. 1 mill started operation 
today after a month’s cessation in order to overhaul 
the machinery. 


OBITUARY 


LEE AYERS, formerly a well known lumberman 
of Scott County, Virginia, died at Estillsville, Va., 
Nov. 17, aged 50. For many years Mr. Ayers op- 
erated a sawmill in that region, retiring a few years 
ago because of failing health. 


CHARLES A. HANSCOM, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Morgan Millwork Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., died on Nov. 18, at his home in Ells- 
worth, Me., where he had been living of late. He 
had been in poor health for several years, and early 
in 1919 his condition became so grave as to cause 
apprehension among his many friends. In the 
Spring he went to Florida, but derived little benefit 
from the trip. Mr. Hanscom was 61 years old and 
went to Baltimore from Indianapolis about 20 years 
ago, when he became the directing head of the 
Morgan Millwork Co., which under his management 
erected the large establishment on West North 
Avenue, in Baltimore, in which it is now housed. 
The company is connected with the Morgan Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., large sash and door manufacturer, 
and is a member of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange which held a special meeting on Friday, 
Nov. 22, to adopt resolutions expressive of the loss 
sustained and of condolence for Mrs. Hanscom, who 
survives. Mr. Hanscom was high in Masonic circles 
—_ a held in warm esteem by business as- 
sociates, 

















MRS. ELLEN McGRATH NALTY, wife of Wil- 
liam H. Nalty, vice president and general manager 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, La., died 
at that place, Sunday, Nov. 16, 1919, after a long 
illness. Mrs. Nalty was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. D. McGrath, of Brookhaven, Miss., and 
was married in that place on Jan. 11, 1911, to Wil- 
liam H. Nalty, son of John B. Nalty, who was 
identified with large lumber and other interests in 
the South. Two children, a son and a daughter, 
were born, and with their father, survive. Mr. 
Nalty is ociated with his father in various busi- 
ness enterprises but has devoted most of his time 
to the business at Hammond, where he and his fam- 
ily moved from Brookhaven, several years ago. 





W. M. JOHNSON, a lumberman of Athens, La., 
died suddenly at his home in that place on Nov. 21, 
yo 69. He is survived by a widow and two chil- 

ren, 





MRS. M. F. PARKER, wife of M. F. Parker, vice 
president and general manager of the Gulf States 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., died at that place 
Nov. 25. Mr. and Mrs. Parker had been married 
just two years, the wedding having taken place on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1917. Mrs. Parker was Miss 
Crisley M. A. Siderfin, of London, England, a sister 
of William Siderfin, manager for Ex-Senator Clark, 
at Butte, Mont. Mr. Parker was formerly manager 
of the Chicago sales office of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth, La. 





FREDERICK L. JENKINS, son of Henry L. Jen- 
kins, lumberman and capitalist of Vancouver, B. C., 
was found drowned in the Schuylkill River at Phila- 
delphia, on Nov. 13. He was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and had disappeared on 
Oct. 30. Examination of the body showed that he 
had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage. The father, 
Henry L. Jenkins, is president of the North Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and 
was in the lumher business in Minneapolis years ago. 
Upon notification of the disappearance of his son he 
went at once to Philadelphia, to assist in the search. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 12 to Nov. 20, inclusive, five vessels 
arrived at Chicago, carrying combined cargoes of 
2,162,000 feet of lumber. Arrivals by days and vessels 
were as follows: 

Nov, 12—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 
350,000 feet. 

Nov. 15—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 600,000 
feet. 

Nov. 16—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Pequaming, 
Mich., 581,000 feet. 

Nov. 19—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Baraga, 
290,000 feet. 

Nov. 20—Steamer T.. 8. Christie, Boyne City, Mich., 
341,000 feet. 


Mich., 


“THE CABINET WOOD OF THE ELECT” 


With the title “American Walnut” and the subtitle 
“The Cabinet Wood of the Elect,” the American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association, 115 Broadway, New 
York City, has published a booklet that for elegance of 
illustration and appropriateness of description must 
take high rank among advertising literature. In fact 
the term advertising should hardly be applied to it, 
tho its purpose is to increase’ the appreciation of 
Americans for a typically American cabinet wood. 

Of course every American is aware of the fact that 
“black” walnut was a favorite furniture wood during 
the early period of American history, but not all know 
that this wood has been highly esteemed for furniture 
and cabinet work from the earliest history thruout 
the civilized world. Indeed the adage “There is noth- 
ing new under the sun” is exemplified in two facts 
set forth in a paragraph of the booklet: “The Romans 
during the time of the Empire used walnut, probably 
in considerable amounts, as a veneer over cedar. 
Veneers were cut, not for the purpose of economy, but 
because by this means the most beautifully marked 
or figured specimens of the wood could be applied and 
a much richer and more decorative effect could be 
produced.” 

The various qualities of walnut on which its claims 
as a furniture wood are based are well set forth in 
examples illustrated in the booklet. Walnut always 
has been a favorite wood for carving, a beautiful ex- 
ample of which is afforded by a fifteenth century 
carved walnut door. A detail of an elaborately carved 
eabinet of French sixteenth century accentuates this 
quality of walnut. To instance other examples with- 
out reproducing the descriptive matter in the booklet 
would be but to catalog all that is beautiful in furni- 
ture. Every person with the slightest taste for beauti- 
ful furniture, especially those who have a patriotic 
pride in a native American product, will enjoy every 
page of this booklet, a copy of which will be sent on 
request. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


BUCHANAN, W. VA., Nov. 24.—Ralph H. Bly, well 
known lumber manufacturer of this city, has pur- 
chased the H. E. Clark lumber —s in the Banks 
district, which contains many acres of virgin poplar 
and oak, 13 miles of railroad stock, a large band mill 
and other equipment. The property has been tied up 
by litigation for two years, but manufacture of the 
timber will be begun at an early date. Mr. Bly has 
other timber holdings in the district, which, with the 
purchase of the railroad, will now have direct ship- 
ping facilities. 





MARINETTE, WIS., Nov. 25.—The Yawkey-Bissell Co., 
which operates a saw and omg mill at White Lake, 
has purchased from L. L., W. and R. A. Hollister 
more than 2,000 acres of AA in the western 
part of Langlade County. The consideration is said 
to have been in the neighborhood of $50,000. 





OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 26.—A. C. McComb has sold a 
timberland tract of about 2,000 acres, containing hem- 
lock, red birch, cedar, spruce and pine, to the Flambeau 
Paper Co., of Park Falls, Wis. ‘The tract is near 
Mercer, Iron County, Wisconsin, lying along the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad. The purchasers have 
secured it for a pulpwood and timber reserve to supply 
ay requirements of their sulphite plant at Par 

alls. 





HARLAN, Ky., Nov. 24.—The Black Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased 400 acres of hardwood timber 
in the Black Mountain section near the Virginia border 
line. The Yoakum’s Creek Coal & Timber Co. has also 
purchased a large timber boundary on Yoakum’s Creek 
on a new branch of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. Mills will be installed on both tracts in a 
short time. 





WHItTeEssurG, Ky., Nov. 25.—L. F. Jackson and 
others purchased a tract of hardwood timber near 
the Kentucky-Virginia border and will install mills 
and develop. 





EXPORT NOTES FROM A SOUTHERN PORT 


MosiLE, ALA., Nov. 24.—The export movement 
of lumber has been quite active during the last 
week, and there have been many departures of 
schooners to Cuba and other Latin American coun- 
tries. The schooner Harrison T. Beachem sailed 
last week with a full cargo of lumber for Humacoa, 
Porto Rico, and the schooner Ellen W. Robinson 
with a full cargo of lumber for Havana. 

The 3-masted schooner Stranger, owned by the 
Whitney-Bodden Co., has been sold to New Or- 
leans parties to operate between New Orleans and 
Portugal in the stave trade. 

The tug Jim-Sid steamed today for Pensacola 
with the barges San Antonio and Madison, where 
the barges will be loaded with lumber to be towed 
to Havana. 

The Whitney-Bodden Co., owner of the 3-masted 
schooner Annie Lord, which left here Aug. 16 with 
a cargo of southern pine for Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, has received notice of the arrival of the 
schooner at her destination. She had been out so 
long that two weeks ago her owners gave her up as 
lost. She was eighty-nine days out from Mobile 
when she arrived at Las Palmas. 

There is a considerable movement of southern 
pine going to South America thru the port of 
Gulfport, Miss., four large steamships being due 
there to load for that part of the world, with one 
now loading at Ship Island. 
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Creek Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 
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| H.P.Dutton LumberTCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. Fife Building. 











Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Cedar IL IING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 








Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradelInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings, 
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Shull haanlue & Shingle Co. 
909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 


Oregon and Western 
White Pine 


California White and Sugar 
Pine 


Idaho White Pine and Coast 
Fir 

Factory Stocks. 

Pine, Fir and Spruce. 


Large Stocks No. 2 & 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon- Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Ous Building, -— - 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, 
F. T. YOUNG, 404 Marshall Building, - 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Madison Ave.,  - 


Special Attention 


Chicago, Ill. 
- Detroit, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


from a thousand; also of lath and shingles f 
cents a@ thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, 


Shows the cost 
of any num- 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 

$6 to $75 rom 85 
stpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 22.—Mill B, one of the Bloedel Donovan saw- 
mills, this week began operation of a night shift. It 
will cut lumber for the box factory. The company re- 
ports plenty of men available. The company is also 
running a night shift at the cargo plant, which lately 
has shipped millions of feet by water. The last vessel 
to arrive there was the steamship Meriden, which will 
load 500,000 feet for Honolulu. The steamship Grace 
Dollar has cleared with 1,000,000 feet for China. 

The steamship Curaco this week loaded 150 tons of 
box shooks at the plants of the Morrison Mill Co. and 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. for California ports. The 
Morrison Mill Co, has also shipped a large consignment 
of shooks by scow to Seattle for transfer aboard a 
vessel bound for Singapore, 

Inquiry has set in from the East for both lumber 
and shingles, says Thomas R. Earles, president of the 
farles Lumber & Shingle Co. He says this is unusual 
for this time of year. He attributes the early inquiries 
to the fact that retail yards waited too long last year 
in ordering stocks. He expects a good trade in lumber 
and shingles in 1920. 

Sellingham has been very much in pursuit of the 
TI. W. W. during the last week. The city council has 
demanded a more vigilant attitude of the police. Reso- 
lutions have been adopted pledging the citizens of 
Bellingham to support the authorities in their efforts 
to curb radicals and plans are afoot for carrying the 
message of Americanism into every community of 
Whatcom County, at the same time holding up bol- 
shevism for what it really is. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 22.—An important matter presented to the 
Seattle wholesalers at their regular luncheon this week 
was the final report of the committee in charge of the 
new terms and conditions of sale. The terms have 
been approved by the wholesalers of this city and 
Portland, and now await final action by the trustees 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. This 
formality will be completed in a few days and the 
new terms will soon be in force by the entire member- 
ship. At this week’s luncheon the wholesalers dis- 
cussed market conditions, and altho the universal 
report was that nothing could be bought cheap and 
that everything was “stiffer than a hog’s back,” due 
to car shortage, a feeling of general optimism pre- 
vailed. 


News from America’s Lumber Centers 


ments with three or four mills to handle hemlock and 
spruce. They have a market in the fruit districts of 
the Pacific Northwest, where there is an annual pro- 
duction of 22,000,000 boxes of apples alone, in the 
Boise-Payette, Walla Walla, Hood River, Yakima Val- 
ley and Wenatchee Valley districts. Mr. Lewis organ- 
ized the Pine Box & Lumber Co., at Yakima, and Mr. 
Bean has had extensive experience in the pine dis- 
tricts about Spokane, Wash. 

W. H. Squiers, of Minneapolis, is in Seattle for the 
purpose of opening a buying office for the Fullerton 
Lumber Co., a Minneapolis line-yard concern. He was 
formerly with C. M. McCoy, Minneapolis, and prior to 
that spent several years in the Puget Sound country. 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the Pacific Northwest look- 
ing over the lumber situation. He is expected in Seat- 
tle within the next few days. 

R. L. Hennessy, formerly with Morse-Green (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C., this week took charge of the lumber 
sales of the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., which con- 
cern now has its general offices in the Stuart Building, 
Seattle. He is planning to spend his Thanksgiving 
with his family in Denver, where the company’s head- 
quarters were formerly. Walter C. Logan, manager of 
the shingle department, was with Conner & Bailly, 
shingle specialists at Everett, going with the McCue 
Mercantile Co, the first of September this year. He 
is an expert on shingle sales and is considered one of 
the livest wires in the shingle business on the north 
Coast. E. A. Walsh, who has been a traveling sales- 
man for the company out of Denver, arrived in Seattle 
this week and took charge of the office. The McCue 
Mercantile Co. has one of the largest wholesale lumber 
and shingle offices in Seattle and does an extensive 
business besides operating a line of retail yards in 
Colorado. 

The log situation on Puget Sound is very strong and 
logs are higher than ever in the history of the indus- 
try. There is no surplus supply on hand and the eager- 
ness of the mills to get logs is forcing the price up 
on both fir and cedar. For some time $15, $20 and $25 
have been the ruling prices for Douglas fir logs, but 
it is reported that an advance of from $1 to $2 is in 
sight. Cedar logs with 10 percent clear only sell from 
$30 to as high as $35 a thousand and cedar logs con- 
taining from 35 to 40 percent clear sell from $37 to 
$40 a thousand. 

The Christy Lumber Co. is a new wholesale lumber 
concern that opens offices in the Stuart Building, Seat- 
tle. Capt. Leroy Christy is its president and manager 





Among notable visitors 
to the Pacific Northwest 
this week is L. F. Driver, 
of the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., a 
firm which confines itself 
strictly to railroad timbers 
and car materials. Mr. 
Driver is placing himself in 
close touch with the com- 
pany’s Seattle offices, which 
are in charge of KE. H. 
Smith, and at the same 
time he announces an im- 
portant development. He 
has opened a New York 
office for the handling of fir 
and placed it in charge of 
Maj. Carl Saye, formerly 
vice president and general 
sales manager of the Mc- 
Leod Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Maj. Saye was in the serv- 
ice during the war. He has 
made his first trip to the 
Coast with Mr. Driver, for 
the purpose of getting 
“lined up” on. fir. Mr. 
Driver and Maj. Saye will 
remain here at least a fort- 




















night, during which they 
intend to become thoroly 
familiar with the fir terri- 
tory. During the war Mr. 
Driver was one of the five 
commissioners of the Amer- 
ican Export Lumber Cor- 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


When it was known that the great railroad strike in Great Britain would be 
declared, carpenters were rapidly gathered to construct barracks similar to 
those used in the army in order that milk workers and others who were 
unable to get home on account of the strike could be properly housed. The 
illustration shows two wooden huts being constructed in Hyde Park, London. 





poration who went to EKu- 
rope to. make a study of 
lumber conditions. The Pacific coast member of the 
commission was R. A. Dailey, of Seattle. In Mr. 
Driver’s opinion the war has created a wonderful 
opening for Douglas fir. He says: ‘The war among 
other things has opened up markets for fir in territory 
where formerly it had little chance or no chance at 
all. Fir has its points of excellence, but we all recog- 
nize the fact that there existed a deep seated preju- 
dice against it where it was not known and had never 
been tried. Any community, as you know, is not in- 
clined to shift from an old established commodity to 
one with which it is not familiar; and in the case of 
territory served with pine it has been difficult to per- 
suade consumers to take up fir. I can speak advisedly 
on this point, for I have been a pine man all my life. 
But the necessities growing out of the war have given 
fir its opportunity, even among people who were accus- 
tomed to a different wood cut to different sizes; and I 
must say that fir is making good headway, based 
strictly on its own merits. Not to speak invidiously, 
it is only another case where the consumers ‘first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace.’ The day of fir has 
certainly dawned, as one of the far reaching results 
of the war; and our firm intends to get actively into. 
fir from this time forward.” 

Lester Lewis and Warren H. Bean, of the Lewis- 
Bean Co., dealers in box shooks, have opened offices 


‘in the Henry Building, and are completing arrange- 


and associated with him is W. N. Riley, formerly of 
Everett, Wash., secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. Capt. Christy learned the lumber business in his 
father’s sawmill in the Adirondacks. He ran a mill 
in Labrador for a year or so and then went to Everett 
and was with the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. and later 
helped build and was superintendent of the Fred K. 
Baker Lumber Co. plant there. He was overseas a 
couple of years with the fighting forces, returning not 
long ago. Mr. Riley served overseas also and was in 
the fighting 91st division in the Argonne. Capt. 
Christy will leave for the East early next week to make 
Selling connections for his new concern and to get in 
touch with conditions in the different lumber centers. 
He expects to be gone a month or so. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 22.—Announcement was made here today that 
within a few days articles of incorporation of the 
Clough Shingle Co. would be made public, the new 
organization having been completed and the purchase 
of the Cargo Shingle Co. holdings of Neil C. Jameison 
at Everett purchased at a consideration not revealed. 
Incorporators of the new management are D. M. 
Clough, H. J. Clough and FE. C. Parker. The plant 
has an output of 275,000 shingles daily and employs 
about thirty-five men. It is one of the early shingle 
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mills of the i\verett water front and was acquired by 
Mr. Jamison by purchase several years ago. He re- 
modeled and rebuilt the plant, operating it as the 
Jamison Shingle Co. until the Jamison interests 
erected a larger plant, when the property was re- 
incorporated as the Cargo Shingle Co. The Jamison 
interests are not only here but in British Columbia, 
and the transfer of the smaller plant will permit 
larger attention to the business of the more extensive 
plants. ; 

The Canyon Lumber Co.’s plant will be closed for 
two or three weeks, probably immediately after New 
Year’s, for the installation of a new turbine engine 
power plant. The éngine is now in transit from the 


East. When installed it will drive the entire Canyon 
mill. Extensive replacements and rebuilding have 
been under way at the Canyon property for two 


months, necessitating a shut down of part of the plant, 
but full production was resumed today and the man- 
agement expects to maintain high speed until the tur- 
bine arrives. 

Days of hopefulness regarding the car supply have 
come to Everett millmen, producers both of lumber and 
shingles, from time to time lately, but there has been 
no actual relief of the shortage that has prevailed 
since late in the summer. “Very slight betterment” 
summarizes the condition in the minds of all millmen, 
They are getting from 35 to 45 percent of the cars 
needed, yard and shed stocks continue to accumulate, 
and there is small comfort in the advance in price of 
dimension stuff of $2 © thousend during the last ten 
days, with advances of from $2 to $5 on other output. 
The demand has been tightening, but this is attributed 
to the diminishing of yard stocks and the impossibility 
of making shipments to meet the demand. 

Operating conditions are unchanged. While the 
shingle makers are getting from 25 cents to 50 cents a 
thousand more for product than two weeks ago, those 
who depend upon quick shipment to clear their sheds 
of congestion are hobbling along on part time, running 
when they can get a car or two shunted on to their 
siding. 

While the season of diminished log supplies is near- 
ing, millmen are not so greatly distressed over the 
prospect of a log shortage as they were two months 
ago, and find sufficient resources in water borne logs 
to keep going despite the car situation. Shippers of 
poles, however, dependent upon the rails for bringing 
their cargo stuff to tidewater, are scrambling for ma- 
terial at water front points. During the week the 
J. H. Baxter Co. sent to San Pedro a deck load of 
poles on the steamer Fred Bavter. On the next trip 
north, early in December, the Bagter probably will 
load in British Columbia, the company finding poles 
there while unable to assemble a cargo here because of 
the car shortage. The National Pole Co. sent a deck- 
load of poles to San Francisco this week on the 
steamer F. S. Loop, but shipments are expected to 
cease soon unless the car situation improves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 22.—San Francisco lumbermen have much to 
be thankful for, with the market remarkably strong 
for all woods and inquiries far in excess of their abil- 
ity to take orders. The entire State is in a prosperous 
condition, with the crops harvested and the majority 
of farmers well supplied with money and in a posi- 
tion to use lumber. Country yards are doing a good 
business and ordering lumber freely. Local yards are 
busy and have ordered considerable lumber since the 
market has been advancing, 

Douglas fir has been gaining in strength for three 
weeks and the consensus in the wholesale trade is 
that the price on domestic cargo should be $33.50 base, 
San Francisco, and $35 base, south. There is every 
prospect that they will get it before long. A ship- 
ment of random sold at $34 flat here and one at $35 in 
the south, This is a pretty good criterion as to what 
the base price should be. During last week No. 3 com- 
mon sold here at $27 flat. Even timbers, which had 
been in poor demand, have advanced to $25 base at 
mill, an increase of $3 within the last three weeks. 

There is a runaway market in the North, with the 
fir mills issuing new discount sheets showing advances 
on uppers, making flooring, ceiling etc. $30 over Rail B 
List. No. 1 common dimension has advanced $5 since 
last week. There are no stocks on hand at the fir 
mills and but few are willing to take on future busi- 
ness, as there is no knowing what prices will be in 
sixty or ninety days. Mills have been advancing prices 
hoping to shut off orders, but eastern buyers pay any- 
thing that is asked so as to obtain lumber for the 
spring trade. A number of mills are closed for repairs 
and more will close within the next few weeks, and so 
no increase in production is expected this year. 

The redwood demand continues to be very strong, 
with stocks of dry clears almost exhausted. The prin- 
cipal redwood mills have issued Change Sheet No. 7 
on List 7, effective Nov. 19 and applying to domestic 
shipments in Pacific coast territory. It shows an 
advance of $5 on clears and $2 on common, right thru 
the list. Proportionate advances will be made in 
eastern and export prices. The advances are not due 
entirely to the shortage of stocks. It is realized that 
the price of redwood in the past has never been so 
high as it should be for such a valuable wood. The 
market is widening and, with cost of production in- 
creased and competing woods growing scarcer the new 
prices are justified. 

The white and sugar pine mills have been favored 
with fine weather this month and most of the plants 
are still operating. This prolonging of the cutting 
season helps to make up for the shortage of labor, but 
the total cut will be less than last year. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Eureka 
is running in good shape, with an output of over 
200,000 feet a day of eight hours. Tlere is a slight 
shortage of men in the woods. They are operating six 
log rollways. A large volume of eastern business 


has been, taken this year, but cars are very scarce, 
W. -R. 


MeMillan, superintendent of the plant at 





Eureka, and W. W. Peed, logging superintendent, are 
paying a visit to San Francisco. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., who 
has returned from a trip to Weed, reports three bands 
running, with two shifts, and a daily output of about 
375,000 feet of white and sugar pine. Only open cars 
are available, which limits deliveries practically 
to rough lumber shipments. The mill will run until 
the middle of December and then close down until after 
the first of the year, There is a big demand for imme- 
diate shipments and the company is taking orders for 
not more than thirty days ahead. The door factory 
with a capacity of 2,500 doors, is making about 1,500 
doors and 1,200 windows a day. The veneer depart- 
ment is running full. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.’s operations, with headquarters at Madera, is 
here on business. It is expected that the sawmill will 
close down for the season, during the coming week. 
A cut of 45,000,000 feet of lumber has been made, as 
compared with 38,000,000 feet last year. 

Paul G. Redington, district forester at Albuquerque, 
N. M., has accepted the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Coert DuBois as district forester at 
Forest Service Office No. 5, San Francisco. He is a 


-thoroly trained forester and business man and his 


appointment should be welcome to everyone who has 
dealings with the Forest Service. 

L. H. Long, vice president of the Albion Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Tucson, Ariz., recently ar- 
rived here and went to Albion with General Manager 
Paul M. Dimmick. He has been looking over the situa- 
tion in the woods, where logging roads are to be built 
to new camps. Mr. Long Is also vice president of the 
Southern Pacific lines in Mexico and of the Arizona 
& Eastern Railroad, 

It is not expected that there will be a sale of the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. properties on Dec. 1 by the 
Federal court as was contemplated. The Coos Bay 
Lumber Co. is the successor of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co., with general offices in Oakland, Calif., and mills 
and timber on Coos Bay, Ore. On Oct. 28 C. A, Smith 
petitioned the Federal court at Portland, Ore., which 
has the matter in charge, for a year’s extension of 
time, but as yet final ruling has not been made. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 26.—The chief feature of the lumber market 
during the week has been the better tone in export 
circles, attributed largely to a better supply of bottoms 
to southern shippers. Railroads have come in heavily 
for all classes of car material and are asking for 
quick deliveries. 

The interior market is very strong and there has 
been a tendency to increase prices on No. 1 stuff. 
This strengthening, however, is in evidence thruout 
the list. The nature of the inquiries received indi- 
cates that yards are running short of all items, while 
mill stocks are in the same condition. The expected 
relief from car shortage has not come and deliveries 
are being made with great difficulty. 

The first of the lake type boats to enter the Gulf 
to take care of lumber exports during the winter 
months have begun to arrive. The Standard Export 
Lumber Co. received the first boat while the Long- 
Bell company got the second, They will load about 
1,200,000 feet and deliver their cargoes to the United 
Kingdom. A third goes to the J. H. Burton Lumber 
Co., at Orange. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 24.—North Carolina pine manufacturers have 
enjoyed another rather active demand for their lumber 
in both rough and dressed stock. The aggregate 
sales, it is true, were not much larger than the week 
previous, when the change for the better first was no- 
ticed, but it appears that sufficient business has been 
booked by the mills to cause them to mark up their 
quotations further, especially on those items that are 
most popular and the supply of which is very small. 

There is a very good demand for 4/4 No. 2 & better 
edge and other good rough lumber and prices received 
are higher than one week ago. A few mills have been 
off the market with good lumber and have been accumu- 
lating some of this stock, which they have sold re- 
cently at top prices without any trouble, shipments 
to be made as fast as possible. This grade of pine is 
very scarce and very little stock can be accumulated 
in the face of the number of inquiries now coming in, 
with little hesitation by buyers to pay any price 
asked if prompt shipment can be made. There has 
also been a good demand during the week for 4/4 
edge box, 4/4 edge culls, 12-inch box and culls, 6/4 
edge box and box bark strips. The other low grade 
items are moving a little slowly. 

Some cargo sales of 4/4 edge box have been made 
in New York City, the price for water delivery at dock 
being the same as the delivered price by rail. It has 
been but natural, therefore, that prices should react 
and a greater firmness be in evidence, for the opinion 
is now that the increased sales made during the last 
two weeks are but the forerunner of a brisk demand 
for the balance of this year. It is true that large 
sales are not frequent, but all of this stock is wanted 
right away and no future buying is being indulged in, 
because of uncertainty in minds of buyers as to trend 
of general business in the future. 

In dressed stock, orders for mixed car lots are still 
in the majority and practically all items on the list 
have been actively called for in small lots. Flooring 
and yy-inch ceiling have been particularly brisk sellers, 
with roofers of all widths showing a little more life. 
Prices of dressed stock as yet show very little change, 
but should the demand continue as at present higher 
values doubtless will obtain in the very near future. 

The weather continues good for building and pros- 
pective builders have become tired of waiting for lower 
prices. Many, planing mills are now picking out such 
orders as are offered that they are able to ship 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices: 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Mes at ce. San Francisco, Cal. 


Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


+ Redwood + 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
z2tumber CHICAGO _ ,Sv5Xs%k 


103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
se , ie 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C, LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD.............00000 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PI , HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











O ‘Satisfy Customers 


who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


ne Cai" 
N.C. Pine geitz« 
Long and Shasteet Yefiow Pie, Roush and Dressed 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"nicumono, var 


RICHMOND, VA. 














Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 








Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 


Bias: 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 


Aunszlcce> Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 











(MR. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty i a 
Ys and % CEILING 


— and — 


BEVEL SIDING 


— i — 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
ee LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALA. 











Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telegraph via 
uscaloosa. 








Hull, (Tele) Ala. 





promptly, turning the others down because of being 
oversold as far as they care to go. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 21.—The southern pine market continues buoy- 
ant; seldom has there been a period at this season of 
the year when both demand and prices were so strong 
as they are at this time. 

Altho, as usual, lumbermen are having troubles of 
their own from the stump to the market, in endeavor- 
ing to keep up production and output, the prevailing 
severe car shortage situation is more difficult to adjust 
and seems to have a more depressing influence upon 
millmen than any other trouble. A serious conges- 
tion of traffic at railroad terminals in this section is 
reported, which not only holds up inbound empties but 
also outbound loads. No deliveries of bituminous 
coal are being made here at present. The situation is 
becoming tense. 

Some very nice stock in 85 percent heart square edge 
and sound has recently been shipped to Caracas. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co. are installing and connect- 
ing up conveyors, and expect to operate the new side 
in their large mill soon after the first of the year. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 24.—Demand for lumber continues very good, 
most of it for building fine residences and very little 
for houses for rental. Labor conditions are fairly good, 
altho it is said to be still scarce in some localities, 
Harvesting will be over in the near future and as 
many men are returning home from the oil fields it is 
believed that the labor supply for lumbering will gradu- 
ally improve. Car shortage still looms largely on the 
horizon and there seems to be little if any prospect for 
early relief. The housing situation is still very acute 
and considerable complaint is heard in some sections 
of the pine belt. The logging situation is improving 
and prices are very satisfactory for all grades of lum- 
ber. 

The Louisiana Western Lumber Co., of this city, has 
moved into its new and modern offices at the big re- 
tail yards on South Ryan Street. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 24.—If the mills could get cars enough to meet 
their requirements production would keep pace with 
the demand. Mills can ship only about half of what 
they can sell. 

During the last few days prices have stiffened con- 
siderably, especially on boards and car material. The 
Government, realizing the necessity of more cars and 
repair of old ones, has been placing some orders. Im- 
proved prices apply to practically everything in the 
southern pine market. The highest mark seems to be 
on flooring, however, edge grain selling at $90. Finish 
and siding, as well as flooring, are in quite brisk de- 
mand, One of the interesting features of the market 
is the buying by the wholesalers, including those of 
the North. 

Export is showing some activity, especially on Rio 
deals, mostly to South America. England is calling for 
lots of ship decking, also primes and kiln dried sap. 
Timbers are about the only weak point in export. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 24.—For the last ten days or two weeks local 
manufacturers have been getting inquiries for large 
lots of specified grades and sizes and invariably these 
inquiries have offered a price considerably above the 
present market. Unfortunately the mills were unable 
to fill the orders in most cases, owing to the great 
scarcity of yard stocks and the badly broken condition 
of those on hand. One local millman this week re- 
ceived an inquiry covering 323 cars of yard stock, 
some of which he had in stock, and the price was 
considerably better than the market. Another inquiry 
from a wholesaler covered 25,000,000 feet of one by 
six, eight, ten and twelve-inch No. 1 common and 
the price offered was greatly in excess of what the mill 
had been receiving. 

That the interior market will continue to advance 
and that prices will go much higher is the belief of 
those in position to judge. This is attributable not 
alone to the great building boom which is going on 
thruout the country, but also to the scarcity of stocks 
and the bidding proclivities ef dealers. 

Members of the Texas Ports Traffic Association have 
been holding a session in Houston the last two days, 
the chief matter coming before the meeting being the 
divorcement of the Texas ports from New Orleans in 
Shipping Board matters and to secure for the Texas 
ports a full fledged director who can take up all mat- 
ters directly with the Shipping Board in Washington. 
The association also devoted some time to export rates 
on lumber, and to hearing a report from the delegates 
who attended the inland waterways convention at New 
Orleans the first of this week. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 25.—Demand for lumber to complete jobs in 
progress continues’ active, and as a result high 
premiums are paid for bills of special lots of materials 
Dealers here have received copies of one company’s 
new price list showing advances ranging from $2 to $5. 
Operators assert that prices appear to be no object 
just now on this market, it being more a case of obtain- 
ing the materials and the cars to make shipments. 

Jobbers complain of the time it now takes to get 
shipments of Pacific coast lumber thru. In that con- 
nection, C. A. McDonald mentioned that according 
to his experience it takes sixty days at present to 
bring shipments thru from the West, as compared with 
around thirty days when the railroad movement is 
normal. 

Winter operations in the lumber camps in northern 
Minnesota are being curtailed fully 25 percent, it is 








-the standpoint of demand. 


asserted, owing to the difficulty experienced in engag- 
ing woodsmen. It is currently reported that I. W. W. 
agitators are circulating among the camps in that 
section, At the beginning of this week a large propor- 
tion of the men at one of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co.’s camps near Virginia quit work and went out, 
rendering necessary the recruiting of a new crew. 
Commenting on that incident and the general labor 
unsettlement, Thomas S. Whitten, manager of the 
company, said: ‘The lumber camps are affected as 
all other industries by the work of agitators. Be- 
tween 250 and 300 men are quitting at our camps each 
week, I suppose they believe they are staging a strike, 
but we do not look at it in that way. The walkouts 
are not general and the men quitting have no real 
grievances.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 25.—Line yards are heavy buyers all thru the 
market and especially of southern pine and fir. There 
is also a strong export demand reported for both 
woods. Hardwood demand is running sales agents 
ragged, factories offering premiums for early deliv- 
eries. Apparently the shortage of lumber now is more 
acute than it was last spring and everybody appears 
to be banking on an even greater building program 
next spring than was inaugurated this year. 

C. E. Graebner, formerly with the Muscatine Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, has been appointed 
assistant to B. J. Wilkins, general sales agent of the 
Pickering Lumber Co. Mr. Graebner moved his family 
here last week and took up his new position. 

The C. E. Matthews Lumber Co. has added to its 
string of yards by the purchase of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.’s yards at Manhattan, Stockdale and Randolph, 
Kan. The company now has fourteen yards. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 24.—The situation continues unchanged from 
In some instances stocks 
are more freely offered but prices are decidedly strong. 
There are a few exceptions, as in some sizes of eastern 
spruce and low grade southern pine, but as a rule— 
and notably so in the hardwood section—the price 
tendency is upward. All grades of southern pine are 
scarce, and wholesalers find it increasingly difficult to 
obtain satisfactory allotments from mills upon which 
they relied for their supplies. Yard stocks are abnor- 
mally low. 

Hardwoods are especially strong. There is a good 
demand for whatever is available and prices have in 
many instances advanced. Repair shops and piano 
and furniture factories are busy, carrying unusually 
low supplies. Department stores report heavy buying 
for high class furniture, talking machines, pianos etc. 

The further decline in the foreign exchange rate 
caused another set back to exports. A large volume 
of stock is being shipped abroad, but exporters neces- 
sarily are closely restricted to firm orders. Some re- 
ports indicate that certain classes of stock have been 
shipped abroad a little faster than could be taken 
care of, and there have been some evidences of ac- 
cumulation. 

The box strike has been settled and some good blocks 
of box grades have been offered at substantial price 
concessions. There has been some comment on the 
poor demand for boxes in view of the improvement in 
other industrial lines. A large box manufacturer gave 
as a reason that factories were shipping their output 
as fast as manufactured and as a result were using 
small boxes instead of large cases. 

Louis C. Slade, of Saginaw, Mich., former president 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, accompanied by Mrs. Slade and daughter Grace, 
have been spending a few days in the city. Mr. Slade 
has retired from the lumber business but embraced 
the opportunity to meet many of his old friends in 
this market and renewed acquaintance with members 
of the association, of which he was president 1904- 
1905. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 24.—In the lumber business several facts stick 
out prominently. No one now seems to feel there is 
any chance of plentiful supplies. All prices are firm 
with the exception of a few off quotations on southern 
and North Carolina pine. General business is excep- 
tionally good, with holiday business greater than ever 
before. There seems to be a steadying influence among 
workmen that inclines them to be more willing to work 
and produce their share. Generally, the future is 
looked upon with optimism, altho not much in the 
way of developments that will directly benefit the 
lumber trade is looked for until after the first of the 
new year. Lumber buying keeps on steadily but con- 
servatively, and the supply is so far behind that all 
that is offered is taken and disposed of without causing 
commotion. 

John W. Coles has moved his offices from 417 to 822 
Perry Building, where he has more room for his in- 
creased force and business, With the enlarged force 
he will now handle almost everything in the lumber 
line. 

G. W. Wright, local representative of the Milroy 
Timber Co., has entered the wholesale lumber business 
for himself, but will continue to represent the Milroy 
concern on such lines as it handles. He will do a 
general wholesale business and for the present will 
have his office at his home, 10 Wellington Road, Mill- 
bourne Heights, Pa. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports that one of the men 
interested in that concern, J. H. Hassinger, who is 
also president of the Hassinger Lumber Co., of Kon- 
narrock, Va., has been elected to the Senate from 
the first senatorial district of Virginia. 

Thomas H. Zane, who has been for ten years with 
William Whitmer & Son (Inc.), and more recently in 
war work at Hog Island, has been added to the sales 
force of the White Lumber Co. He will cover certain 
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parts of New York and other territory and will also 
act as a traveling buyer for the concern among south- 
ern mills, 

Owing to the large increase in its business, espe- 
cially in Philadelphia and vicinity, the Standard 
Blower Co., manufacturer of blowers and _ blower 
systems, with main offices and works in Hart- 
ford, Conn., has found it necessary to place an en- 
gineer with a corp of erecting mechanics in Philadel- 
phia, who will assist in rendering service to present 
and prospective users of the company’s devices. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


- Nov. 22.—The sawmill and box factory, and in fact 
all the interest of the Klamath Manufacturing Co. 
here, were sold Nov. 10 to the Earl Fruit Co., of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and it will take possession Jan, 2, 1920. 
The Earl Fruit Co., a California corporation, is com- 
posed primarily of growers and packers of deciduous 
fruits having packing houses located all over the West. 
Their object in going into the lumber business is to 
make them secure in their requirements for box shooks. 
At present they also control a redwood sawdust fac- 
tory as well as a factory that makes drums for the 
packing of grapes. The plant here will continue as it 
has in the past, it is announced. A new company will 
no doubt be formed later, but for the present the 
plant will be operated under the same name. 

The Klamath Manufacturing Co. is one of the 
strongest lumber and box manufacturing institutions 
of this section and was founded and built up by the 
late Lieut.-Col. Robert A. Johnson, its president and 
principal owner, who died in San Francisco last June, 
a few months after his return from service with the 
20th Engineers in France. This plant is located on 
the lower end of the Upper Klamath Lake and its an- 
nual output is about 25,000,000 feet of lumber, a large 
part of which is made into box shooks. Gus Krause 
is secretary and sales manager and looks after the 
office and financial affairs of the concern, he having 
been with the late Col. Johnson for a number of years. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 22.—The building of wood ships, which has 
been at a standstill here since the strike of the metal 
trades Oct. 1, has been resumed at the yards of the 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., of which F. C. Knapp, of 
the Peninsula Lumber Co., is president. A force of 
200 men was engaged this week and additional men 
are being put back to work as soon as they report, the 
company having issued a call for all of its old em- 
ployees to return. Four vessels remain to be completed 
by the company for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Directors of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation were to have held a special meeting here yes- 
terday, but because of the meeting of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen and the fact that some of 
the members were unable to reach Portland in time, 
the ten or so who appeared devoted their time to 
general conversation instead of association matters, 
and another meeting will be called in the near future. 

O. B. Harriman, assistant treasurer of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., the Wind River Lumber Co. and 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., intends to resign Jan. 1 
to become western representative of the Commercial 
Credit Co., of Baltimore. ‘This company purchases 
accounts receivable, advancing 80 percent upon receipt 
of invoice, a saving being offered the lumber manu- 
facturer and wholesaler over the usual method of 
allowing 2 percent discount for prompt payment. 

The Portland Manufacturing Co., of this city, re- 
cently shipped three carloads of 3-ply fir veneer to 
Waco, Tex., and inquiries for the product are being 
received from all parts of the world. Manager Tom 
Autzen is contemplating adding another dryer to the 
equipment. 

The Wallowa Pine Lumber Co. has been formed at 
Wallowa, Ore., with a capital stock of $350,000 and 
has taken over the holdings of the Bear Creek Lumber 
Co. It plans to build a sawmill on the site of the 
old planing mill of the Bear Creek Lumber Co. at 
Wallowa. G. E. Romney, of Salt Lake, formerly presi- 
dent of the Bear Creek Lumber Co.; C. W. Purcell, 
wholesale lumber dealer of Boise, Idaho; Herschel 
McKennis, of Imbler, Ore., and C, A. Hunter and C. W. 
Mumford, of Wallowa, are the incorporators. It is 
expected to have the mill in operation in June. 

J. W. Hill & Son (Ine.) have opened an office in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, this city, and will wholesale 
shingles. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Willamette Box & 
Lumber Co. at Linnton, near Portland, on Nov. 15. 
The loss is covered by insurance. The owners of the 
plant are J. B. and J. C. Noyes, of Portland. 

Dr. A. A. Hall, of Portland, has purchased from 
R. J. Hubbard and John Kiernan, both of Portland, 
the Tualatin Lumber Co. at Tualatin, Ore. 

Col. John Leader, who had charge of the officers’ 
training camp at the University of Oregon, has become 
associated with the wholesale and exporting lumber 
firm of G. W. Gates & Co., of this city. Col. Leader 
is connected with the export department. 

The Pacific Mill & Manufacturing Co. is the name of 
a new milling-in-transit firm headed by A. L. Cheno- 
weth, who heretofore has done business under his own 
name. The offices will be in the Yeon Building. 

The Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., has 
established an office in the Lumbermen’s Building, this 
city, with R, A, Stevenson in charge. 

F. W. Henderson is in charge of the Portland office 
recently opened in the Spalding Building by J. F. 
Gresly & Co., of Omaha. 

The Chicago Lumber Sales Co., of Chicago, expects 
to open a Portland office soon and C. E. Foster was 
here this month looking over conditions and placing 
orders. 

The American & Asiatic Lumber Co. has opened 
offices in the Oregonian Building, this city. The in- 
corporators are J. W. Siegel, M. B. Siegel and B. C. 
Foster. 

The North Plains Lumber Co. has opened offices in 


the Morgan Building here, H. HB. Hanson is the prin- 
cipal factor in the company. 

J. Patterson, of the exporting firm of Patterson & 
Roberts, Auckland, New Zealand, was in Portland a few 
days ago. The company deals in lumber in addition 
to other commodities. 

Edward Ottensen, of Bergen, Norway, who is inter- 
ested in lumber, was in Portland a few days ago. 

James Crockett, of Gunnerson, Crockett (Ltd.), 
lumber merchants of Sydney, Australia, was in Port- 
land recently looking over the lumber situation. He 
is on a tour of the world. He reports that stocks of 
lumber in Australia are low and that there is a great 
need for additional housing facilities. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 22.—Car shortage still restricts the rail 
output. Otherwise business in the lumbering dis 
tricts would be everything that could be asked for. 
The mills are all running, some of them overtime. 

Cleaning the camps and mills of all I. W. W. mem- 
bers and sympathizers is urged in every way possible. 
In fact several of the large mill companies which have 
many members in the Four L’s placed paid advertise- 
ments in the newspapers announcing that the days of 
the I. W. W. here were numbered. 

W. H. Wood and Frederick Hart, principal stock- 
holders in the Hart-Wood Mill Co. interests in Ray- 
mond, Portland, and San Francisco, were visitors to 
the Harbor recently. Each of them is very confident 
of the future and believes that the only handicap to 
good business at present is the car shortage. 

The Lytle Logging Co., whose headquarters are in 
Hoquiam, has moved its camps, located near Porter 
for the last twelve years, to the Elk River district, 
where new camps will be operated in the near future. 

Mrs. A. W. Middleton, wife of the president of the 
Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co., left this week for 
#reenville, Mich., where she will visit at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Middleton’s married daughter. Mr. Mid- 
dleton and a young son will join his family shortly be- 
fore Christmas. 

What is said to be the most serious log jam in a 
long time has been formed in the Haumptulips River, 
about twenty-five miles from here. The jam, it is esti- 
mated, contains from 40,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of 
logs. It is about a mile long and 1,000 feet wide. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 26.—As an indication of the way building 
activity here is running into the winter, the total of 
building permits issued in October was $2,052,295, 
almost equal to the high month of the year, and No- 
vember also is making a good showing. 

Lester A. Brix, of the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., spent several days in Minneapolis last week 
before leaving for Chicago and other points to talk 
things over with the company’s sales representatives. 
He is confident that lumber production will be far 
below the demand next year. 

L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was here last week on his way east and re- 
ported that western mills are enjoying a demand for 
their products not only from the East but from south- 
western territory formerly the exclusive property of 
southern pine mills, 

A. B. Leasure, of the Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co., 
is back from a hardwood buying trip in Tennessee and 
Mississippi, where he found everything in the lumber 
district under water and nothing stirring in the way 
of manufacture or shipments. 

C. M. Moe, of this city, has joined the sales staff of 
the Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Idaho, after a 
visit to the headquarters, and will make his headquar- 
ters at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 24.—The lumber market during the last few 
days has become considerably stronger and buyers 
again have a hard time in placing their requirements. 
Prices on practically all items have advanced and some 
items are far oversold and scarce, until every mill is 
kept busy answering inquiries. The car situation is 
very bad at some points. Mills that need fifteen to 
twenty cars a week are getting three to six. Weather 
conditions are ideal and the labor situation is better 
right now than at any other time this year. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 24.—In market conditions there seems to be 
little likelihood of any decided change for some time 
other than the gradual stiffening of the market which 
must follow the present unprecedented conditions. 
Wholesalers can net recall a time when, in the late 
fall, there was so good a demand as at present, and 
this is accompanied by a great dearth of all kinds of 
stocks. British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec stocks 
are all scarce. Some firms which formerly handled 
only a very smll percentage of transit business today 
do very little else and wonder how long they will be 
able to keep their travelers on the road. Buyers from 
the United States are scouring this market, but vet 
little or nothing for their trouble, as there is prac- 
tically nothing for them to pick up. Shipments from 
mill points show much improvement. 

Anderson, Shreiner & Mawson is the name of a new 
wholesale lumber firm organized by 8S. K. Anderson, 
W. C. Shreiner and Harry Mawson, of Toronto. All 
of the members were with the C, G. Anderson Lumber 
Co., of Toronto, some time ago, and formed the Eagle 
Lumber Co., the output of which they are now sell- 
ing, along with other Ontario woods. The new firm 
has opened an office in the Phoenix Building. Harry 
Mawson is in charge of the office and Mr, Shreiner 
looks after the shipping end. 

Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Braeside, Ont., will erect a 
sawmill to take the place of the plant they recently 
lost by fire. 

(Concluded on page 83) 











N. C. 
Pine 


manufactured to meet Camp 


standards of quality is hard to 
equal. Let us prove it. 


CAMP 








MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - 


VIRGINIA 


Our large stocks and modern 
facilities insure you getting 
stock when you need it. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS © 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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Geer Your Yellow Pine 


Over Your 
Needs in 
Yard and 
Shed Stocks 
Railroad Material 
Long and Shortleaf 
Timbers 


(Rough or Dressed 
44-10’ to 16 x 16-50’) 
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Our large concentrating yards at D'Lo, Miss., with 
use of Dry Kilns and planing mills of Finkbine 
Lumber Co., and mill connections will interest 
buyers who want well factured lumber and 
prompt service. Try us, 


— 


JACKSON, MISS. 





ompany 
Wholesalers 











R. BATSON, Pres. |W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
N. P. HATTEN, Sec. - Treas. 
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& Timber 


Capacity: 
100,000 Feet. 











Our Specialties: 
Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long. 


HILLSDALE, MISS. 
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Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, Misses: 






















KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, Mssissipri 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER Co. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictlya TRANSIT NoCompetitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1% or 2inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








C. H. Belton, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada, was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week. 


Walter C. Mansfield, wholesaler of Menominee, 
Mich., was in Chicago this week and called at several 
of the local offices. 


Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., De- 
troit, Mich., was in Chicago Monday on his way home 
from a southern trip. 


J. W. McCurdy, of the James D. Lacey timber inter- 
ests, left early in the week for New Orleans, La., and 
other southern points. 


Frank W. Long, sales representative in Milwaukee 
territory for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday. 


N. J. Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Clears spent Thanksgiving with Mrs. Clears’ 
brother, Dr. B. M. Davey, and his family of Lansing, 
Mich. 


Donald S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, Wis., secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
were Chicago visitors this week. 


W. H. Sipe, retail lumber dealer of Sheldon, Ill., was 
in Chicago Wednesday looking for needed stocks, as 
business is good now and the yard constantly needs a 
new supply. Another Illinois retailer here in search 
of lumber was J. H. McCune, of Ipava. 


J. E, Pinkham, of the J. 2. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago early in the week con- 
ferring with Minor E, Botts, who represents the com- 
pany in Chicago. He had been in the Hast ten days 
looking over the lumber situation there. 


“Jim” Lane, of J. L. Lane & Co., celebrated his 
birthday with a dinner party at his Glencoe (IIl.) 
home Wednesday evening, but none present except 
“Jim” and the missis knew hew old he was. Mem 
bers of the party of course guessed at his age, and 
the average was thirty-six. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association, has announced that B. A, Har- 
rington, assistant secretary, is now director of the 
retail service bureau of the National. The arrange- 


ment has been made so as to enable the retail service 
representative, H. R. Isherwood, to spend more time 
in the field visiting the retail trade. 


Alexander C. Brown, president of the Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Northeastern Ohio Division of the 
National Safety Council. As chairman of the finance 
committee of the Ohio division of the National Safety 
Council Mr. Brown was very active in the preparation 
for the eighth annual congress of the Council held at 
Cleveland recently. 


Earl Bartholomew, manager of the Chicago office 
and warehouse for the Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
Co., of Nashville, Tenn., returned Monday from a trip 
to Cincinnati and other points. He said that he found 
so much interest in building that many foundations 
will be started this fall on which no other work 
is contemplated until spring, so that a good, early 
start may be had on the construction work then. 


W. K. Trechsel, vice president and manager of the 
Southern Coupon Co., of Birmingham, Ala., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Trechsel reports an 
excellent trade in coupons, of which the lumber trade 
is a large user. His company has made an important 
improvement in its coupon system, has installed addi- 
tional machinery for coupon manufacture and in fact 
has enlarged and improved its facilities in keeping 
with a healthy, expanding business, 


C, L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week and while here said 
that conditions at the mills would drive a millman 
to despair, despite what looks like a very fine price 
for lumber. ‘The chief trouble is lack of cars and the 
car supply seems to be getting worse, so that price 
makes little difference if the lumber can not be shipped. 
Labor is more plentiful than it was, said Mr. Gray, 
but the supply is not normal by any means. 


Lester A. Brix, secretary of the Brix Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week for a day 
or so and then hurried right back to the west Coast. 
He had been at Minneapolis. So many things are 
happening on the Coast right now that he could not 
tarry here any longer. Speaking of the lumber situa- 
tion there and the buying spurt now on, he said he did 
not know of a mill whose lumber stocks had not gone 
very low, hardly any having more than one-third or 
one-fourth of normal stock. None of the mills are 
getting near the number of cars they need and labor 
is still a big problem. Mr. Brix believes the Coast 
from now on will witness the heaviest buying that it 
ever has, and the mills will simply be swamped with 
business. Frank S. Dickinson, of Colby & Dickinson 
(Inec.), was also a Chicago visitor this week. 


Ernest W. Tickle, of Tickle, Bell & Co., hardwood 
brokers in the Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, paid the AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN a visit this week 
on his way East, whence after giving attention to his 
firm’s interests in various trade centers he expects to 
return to England Dec. 11. Mr, Tickle, who makes a 
hobby of maple flooring and has done much in his 
energetic way toward popularizing that product in 
Great Britain, has spent some weeks in Michigan vis- 
iting his manufacturing connections and generally 


looking after his business interests in that section. 
Mr. Tickle expressed himself as pleased with the way 
things are turning out in Great Britain, especially in 
connection with the labor question. He regards the 
settlement of the recent great railway strike there as 
a distinct step in the direction of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the present difficult industrial and commer- 
cial situation, and is an optimist regarding the future 
of the trade in Great Britain in American woods, par- 
ticularly in hardwoods and, needless to say, in maple 
flooring. 


Charles H. Terry, manager of the Bureau de Bois 
Americaine (Bureau of American Woods), 7, Rue de 
Marché St. Honoré, Paris, was an interesting visitor 
to the offices of the AmmRICAN LUMBERMAN during 
the week. Mr. Terry has been in this country for 
several weeks conducting negotiations with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation which resulted in the 
purchase by him of around 50,000,000 feet of corpora- 
tion stocks of southern pine for distribution in Eu- 
rope. The stocks purchased were pretty well scattered 
among the various southern ports, including some at 
Beaumont and Orange, Tex.; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Pascagoula, Miss. They will make up about thirty 
cargoes, for which the Shipping Board is to supply the 
bottoms. The business concluded, Mr. Terry expected 
to sail Saturday from New York for France. Regard- 
ing conditions in France Mr. Terry said that they 
still remain considerably disturbed, with no appre- 
ciable progress having as yet been made toward a 
normal basis and much depending on the final out- 
come of the recent elections and the settlement of 
various important political problems. He also spoke 
with praise of Belgium, which country is rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of the war, due, he remarked, 
to the “willingness of the people as a whole to buckle 
down to work’—which willingness is more or less 
absent in France and is more or less responsible for 
the present unenviable position of that country. 





VETERAN CHICAGO LUMBERMAN HURT 


Perley Lowe, one of Chicago’s veteran lumbermen, 
was the victim of a serious accident last Saturday 
that might have resulted fatally. As it is he is a 
patient at Wesley Hospital in Chicago, with his right 
arm broken and otherwise badly bruised. The acci- 
dent occurred while he was crossing Michigan Avenue 
at VanBuren Street to go to his automobile, which 
was parked on the east side of the street. He was 





PERLEY LOWE, CHICAGO, 
Veteran Lumberman Recovering from Auto Injury 


struck by a rapidly moving automobile and hurled to 
the pavement. Mr. Lowe was hurried to Wesley Hos- 
pital, where it was found his condition was not so 
serious as at first thought. Mr. Lowe is chairman of 
the board of trustees of Wesley Hospital, one of Chi- 
cago’s leading hospitals, to which he has for years 
contributed freely, and he says that he feels at home 
there, tho for the first time in a slightly battered con- 
dition. 


ACQUIRES HIS PARTNER’S INTEREST 


SpATTLE, WASH., Nov. 22.—Of more than ordinary 
interest is the announcement of the sale of his interest 
in the Schwager & Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, by 
Lewis Schwager, its vice president, to Walter B. Net- 
tleton, president of the company, and other associates 
in the concern, and Mr. Schwager’s retirement from all 
connection with it. For eighteen years they have been 
together in the lumber business, starting a wholesale 
business as Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.), later build- 
ing the large sawmill in Seattle under the name of the 
Schwager & Nettleton Mills (Inc.), and acquiring a 
large tract of timber under the name of the Riverside 
Timber Co. Recently the Schwager & Nettleton Lumber 
Co. was organized and took over the mill and timber, 
and it is understood that the wholesale business will 
now also be absorbed by the Schwager & Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co., which will carry on all the allied businesses 
under that name, with Walter B. Nettleton as its presi- 
dent and manager. Messrs. Schwager and Nettleton 
are natives of Minnesota and attended the University 
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of Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Mr, Nettleton leaving 
to serve in the Spanish-American war and Mr. 
Schwager graduating in law and practicing a few 
years in Minneapolis. Mr. Nettleton went to Seattle, 
after learning about the lumber business by working 
for the old C. A. Smith Lumber Co. at Minneapolis for 
a year or so. He secured employment with the Stetson 
& Post Mill Co. in Seattle and was later with a whole- 
sale concern for a year or two, when Mr. Schwager 
joined him, and they organized Schwager & Nettleton 
(Inc.), which has grown into the present large con- 
cern, of which Mr. Nettleton is now principal owner. 





CONFIRMS BIG TIMBER DEAL 


William A. Curtis, vice president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, confirmed the report that he 
had formed a company and purchased the large timber 
holdings of Montgomery Ward & Co. near Donaldson, 
Wis. The tract consists of 10,000 acres of hardwood 
and white pine. Mr. Curtis plans to build a mill and 
start sawing. At least one hundred men will be used 
in the woods operations this winter and camps are 
now in the course of construction for the crews. A 
logging road five miles long will be built into the 
timber. It is estimated that the timber will afford a 
10-year cut for the mill, as most of the box lumber 
will be used by Montgomery Ward & Co. at their Chi- 
cago factory. 





FLOORING FACTORY IS SOLD 


The John B. Ransom Co., of Nashville, Tenn., one 
of the extensive flooring manufacturers, has purchased 
from the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. the hardwood 
flooring factory and stocks of that company’s plant at 
Glen Mary, Tenn. The Glen Mary plant will be oper- 
ated as the American Hardwood Flooring Co. The 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., under which name 
the John B. Ransom Co. operates a flooring factory at 
Nashville and sales office and warehouse in Chicago in 
charge of Earl Bartholomew, will handle the sales. 
The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. is one of the 
leaders in the hardwood flooring trade and additional 
plant facilities will enable it to care better than ever 
for its customers’ needs. 


——~ 


SOME PRICES OF OTHER DAYS 


If the H. C. L. burdens you, worries you or taunts 
you, perhaps a glance or two at prices of other days 
will give you solace in the thought that your grand- 
father could amble down to the village store and pur- 
chase butter at 10 cents per pound, 2% pounds of 
coffee at 50 cents, a pair of shoes for $1.90, 314 pounds 
of cheese at 30 cents, bacon at 7 cents a pound, and, 
last but not least, whisky and the bottle at 35 cents. 
Shades of Robert Burns! These and a few other items 
of the days of 1863 are afforded readers of the AmmrR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN thru the inclination of Seth E. Bar- 
wick, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., to delve into the 
lore of long ago and bring to light such tantalizing 
prizes. A few days ago Mr. Barwick in rummaging 
around at home found a charge book of a merchant 
at New Winchester, Ind., who had made the entries 
in June, 1863. In addition to the items given, others 
are as follows: 

1 broom—50c 

7 doz. screws @ 6c—42c 
85+ sugar @ 15c—$12.75 
lchip hat—1l5c 

6 _, cottonade @ 





4% yds. velvet @ Tc—3lc 

1%# auger—30c 

1 sadiron—48c 

70# flour @ 3c—$2.10 

1% yds, drill—37c 

2 fancy vests—$2.00 

1 vest—$3.00 

%t# pepper—1l10c 

Whiskey & bottle—35c 

1 saddle—$7.50 

54+ butter—42c 

2% butter—25c 

44 butter—32c 

17%# butter—$1.42 

3 gal. cherries—90c 

% doz, chickens—62c 

% doz. chickens—60c 

% doz. chickens—60c 

% doz. chickens—35c 

%, doz. chickens—45c 

4 doz, eggs—20c 

1%# butter @ 10c—1l5c 1% doz. eggs—7c 

6 yds. tucking @ 50c— 7%Ht feathers—$2.63 
$3.00 33%+# hams—$2.34 

1 set teaspoons—10c 4% # Rags—18c 

14# nails—95c 4 days’ work—$4.50 


380c— 
.80 

3 yds. cottonade @ 55c— 
1.65 


Oo 
204 salt—30c 
21444 coffee—50c 
14% candles—25c 
1# soda—1l10c 
\% bushel apples—30c 
1 washboard—30c 
1# starch-—10c 
3 yds. factory @ 25c—Tic 
6 pkgs. tobacco—60c 
4 yds. calico @ 25c—$1.00 
1# copperas—10c 
1 yd. lace—5c 
1# sugar—17c 


1# lead—1l15c 

2 box caps—1l0c 

2# white fish @ 7c—1l4c 

2 oz. indigo @ 15c—30c 

9% yds. calico @ 22c— 
$2.09 


4# rice @ 12c—48c 

6# sugar—$1.00 

Cigars & Bitter—20c 

4# mackerel—30c 

1# sealing wax—30c 

2 mill saw files @ 65c— 


1 bot. Pectoral—$1.00 

2 pair shoes @ $2.45— 
$4.90 

1 pair shoes—$1.90 

7% yds. challis @ 35c— 
$2.63 


2# shot—30c 

%t powder—30c 

1 cravat—50c 

1 pair gloves—30c 

2%+# coffee—$1.10 

1 penknife—90c 

1% yds. gingham @ 35c— 
62c 


1 pair hose—25c 

1 palm fan—5e 

2 yds. Swiss @ 30c—6Uc 

lv yds. challis @ 30c— 
$3.00 


1 set teaspoons—40c 
1 set plates—50c 
1 set teaspoons—10c 


2 days’ hauling—$4.00 
% day cutting wheat— 
$3.00 


2 yds. velvet @ 10c—20c 

3# rice @ 12c—36c 

1 satchel—60c 

flannel @ 50c— 

. buttons—8c 

1 box matches—10c 

54%# coffee—$2.15 

3% cheese—30c 

2% yds. luster @ 35c—87c 

14# bacon @ 7Tc—98c 

1%,# coffee—50c 

1% yd. table cloth @ 90c 
—$1.20 


%t copperas—l5c 

%+ logwood—10c 

1 pair boots—$4.50 

4% yds. velvet @ 
3.00 


$3. 
5% yds. fringe @ 
82c 


6% yds. hickory @ 30c— 
$2.00 


1 yd. Swiss—50c 

1 qt. molasses—20c 
2% yds. muslin—$1.00 
1% yds. cambric—30c 
1% yds. ribbon—60c 
2# rice—25c 
9 yds. Gray mixture—- 
. tulle—$2.25 

% + tea—45c 


Now after the reader has fully digested the mean- 
ing of some of the 1863 prices quoted, some consola- 





tion may be had that after the Civil War closed, prices 
climbed considerably and the people of those days also 


had difficulty in keeping up with the high cost of 
living. 


WOODMAN MUST SPARE THIS TREE 


There is at least one tree in thie broad land of ours 
that the woodsman won’t get, and that tree is an old 
elm that was esteemed so highly that in constructing 
a factory it was necessary to build around it. When 
the Cottage Grove Manufacturing Co. leased a tract 
of ground from Miss Blizabeth W. Hill, Mrs. Ella E. 
Hill and Mrs. Ruth Hill Arnold there was a provision 
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OLD ELM IN CHICAGO SPARED BY PROVISION 


OF LEASE 


in the lease that the tree be spared. The accompany: 
ing illustration shows how it was saved. One para- 
graph of the lease was devoted to the old tree, which 
says the tree is not to be disturbed during the life of 
Miss Hill. The tree was planted by Miss Hill’s father 
many years ago. 





—_ 


WOODEN TOYS IN TOYLAND 


The State Street stores in Chicago already have 
put on their gala holiday attire and in the wonderful 
things found in Toyland that Old Santa will provide 
for the kiddies are many that are made of wood. Per- 
haps at no other time in the history of the toy trade 
has the maker turned to wood so much as this season. 
It is said that since the war has promoted the toy 
industry in this country there are no fewer than two 
dozen new factories in Wisconsin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan that use wood almost exclusively in toy manufac- 
ture. 

The clerks in the stores say that more and more 
the wooden toy is coming into favor because so many 
interesting things can be made for the little tots of 
wood, and then again the wooden toy can stand a lot 














The above illustration shows a handy little rig used 
in the yard of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 


Chicago. It is not a new device nor is its use con- 
fined only to the one yard, but there are really few 
in use. A hardwood roll is mounted in a homemade 
frame and when 2-inch stock that is rather heavy is 
being taken off of or put on low piles such a roller 
stand is of much assistance. It can be easily moved 
about the yard. 


of thuds and thumps such as only the wideawake 
American boy or girl can give. 

A survey of the stores reveals among the toys made 
of wood such joy givers as kiddiecars, baby buggies, 
doll houses, wheel barrows, autos, both passenger and 
truck, auto garages, airplanes, tinkertoys; all kinds 
of furniture for the playhouse, from chairs to bed: 
steads; ironing boards, derricks, tool chests, trunks, 
sleds, rocking horses, block houses, performing animals, 
spelling boards, cradles, wagons and industrial art 
charts. The development of wooden toy manufacture 
means more to the lumber industry than many lum- 
vermen imagine, as toy factories are not only heavy 
buyers or lumber, but they are able to utilize short 
lengths that otherwise would represent waste. 





HANDLING LUMBERMEN’S RELIEF FUND 


The plan for handling the Lumbermen’s Relief Fund 
which was raised by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association during the war, and most of which 
remains undistributed, is now being given publicity 
thru the Chicago office ef the National. The Soldiers’ 
Relief Fund Committee consists of A. L. Osborn, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., chairman; R. H. Burnside, of Ray- 
mond, Wash., and F. G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., and 
the committee has for distribution approximately 
$60,000. The fund was raised by lumber manufac- 
turers who desired to see that their employees who 
served in the late war should not come to want in 
case they were handicapped as a result of being in the 
service and the plan decided upon is as fellows: 

This fund will be available for relief of those who 
served in the military establishment of the United 
States and of their dependents, in especially appealing 
cases : 


1.—Where a person before the war was an employee 
of a manufacturer of lumber. 


2.—Where a person before the war was an em- 
ployee of a logger. 


3.—Where a person before the war was a member 
of the Forest Service of the United States. 


4.—Where a person during the war was in the service 
of the United States in the Forest Engineers 
Regiments. 

5.—To the dependents of such person as is described 
above, provided that such person was injured or 
killed while in the service of the United States 
during the war, and further provided that the 
relief and aid granted to such person or his de- 
pendents by the United States is inadequate to 
prevent the arising of a case of extreme hard- 
ship, and it also appearing that there is no ~— 
that such aid or relief, or aid or relief from the 
Red Cross or other charitable organizations now 
provided with funds to give necessary aid, is 
not or will not be adequate. 

This fund will not, however, be considered available 
for those who have a right to apply for vocational 
training under the act of Congress that enables maimed 
soldiers to have such training, where the exercise of 
that right would correct the hardship in their case. 

It is understood that the relief fund will be available 
in the cases of soldiers, sailors, marines or other people 
serving with the military establishment during the 
war, and who were connected with the lumber industry 
or the United States Forest Service for a reasonable 
period just prior to their enlistment. 

It is not contemplated that those coming out of that 
branch of the lumber industry devoted to the wholie- 
saling, retailing or further manufacturing of lumber 
are to be provided for under this plan of relief. 

This statement is sent by the secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
the secretary of each regional association. The secre- 
tary of each regional association is requested to send 
to each member of his association this statement and 
if such member learns of and reports to his secretary 
any especially appealing case that may possibly be 
entitled to relief under the above outline, the secre- 
tary will furnish a blank questionnaire to be filled out 
by the applicant for relief. 

All inquiries in the application should be answered 
fully and all information given, and upon receipt of 
the signed application the secretary of the association 
should go to all sources of information that will help 
to verify the truth of the statements, and upon bein 
fully satisfied that the case is one that should be car 
for under the plan he is to certify to the application 
being a true statement of the facts, and the condition 
of the applicant, and forward the same to A. L. 
Osborn, chairman of the Soldiers’ Relief Fund, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., together with the original or copies of 
the information obtained relating to the particular 
case. 

It is contemplated that the secretary of the regional 
association will investigate thoroly and carefully the 
record of the applicant, and that he will especially 
go to the former employer of the applicant to determine 
the true condition of the applicant before entering 
service and after return from the service. On it bein 
made clear that the applicant is entitled to relief, suc 
sum or sums as may seem necessary will be forwarded 
by the chairman of the relief fund to the association 
secretary for delivery to the — 

It is also contemplated that if any aid or relief that 
may come from the United States or from some chari- 
table organization is not being furnished a loan may 
be made to the applicant from the relief fund. 


HYMENEAL 


SHARER-GRIMWOOD.—The marriage of Miss 
Helen Grimwood, daughter of Oscar Grimwoo 
hardwood manufacturer of Evansville, Ind., an 
Car] Sharer, also of that city, occurred at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Rev. A. M. Couchman, pastor 
= the Central Methodist Episcopal church, officiat- 
ng. 








THE INQUIRY into the possibility of using yel- 
low birch to relieve the shortage of spruce in the 
manufacture of print paper is being extended by 
the New York State College of Forestry, and now 
@ microscopic study of the fiber structure of the 
birch is being made.. This study will be undertaken 
by Dr. H. P. Brown, head of the department of 
dendrology, one of the highest authorities on the 
structure of woods. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the pro- 
duction of large and longTim- 
bers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 





For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other Dressed Stock— 


*“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 
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Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 4 
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| Cummer Cypress Company 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


} Shingles and Lath 





| Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Palace Hotel 


Rates ; SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco’s 
most prominent social events. 
e Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 


























BUSINESS CHANGES TEXAS. Ladonia—Farmers’ Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; retail. 
3 a avis VIRGINIA. Drill—Movers’ Coal Corporation, in- 
Pig ngs ping ogg nth he ekg? guna corporated; capital, $100,000; coal and lumber busi- 
mie bate Si j “ ness. 
soul We tes f nadanagy ook org Ngee wieaha saan a Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
gies p tal, $25, 


COLORADO. Greeley—The F. H. Gilcrest Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by Weller Bros, (Inc.), whose 
headquarters are at Omaha, Neb. F. M. Weller is 
in charge of the Greeley yard, 

IDAHO. Fraser—A. M. Case is succeeded by the 
Canyon Creek Lumber Co. 

Nampa—The Nampa Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Lloyd Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Neoga—The Jacobsen Lumber Co. has 
purchased the C. I. Spencer lumber yard. 

Peoria—The Smith Lumber Co., capitalized at 
$200,000, will on Jan. 1, take over the business of 
the Knetzger Lumber Co. and will enlarge the 
wholesale department. The retail department will 
continue under the same management/as formerly. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—The Ditzler Hardwood Co. 
is succeeded by the Pioneer Mill Co. 

Indianapolis—Announcement has been made of 
the purchase by B. M. Forbes and others of the 
entire holdings of Thomas R. Lewis and L. W. 
Lewis in the Lewis-Forbes Lumber Co. The men 
associated with Mr. Forbes in the new organiza- 
tion are Charles A: Hubbard, S. C. Kivitt, Harry C. 
Scearce and Robert C. Williams. The active man- 
agement will be in the hands of Mr. Forbes. The 
firm will continue under its present name until the 
first of the year, when a neW name will probably 
be chosen. 

Poneto—Hugh Rowe is succeeded by the Poneto 
Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Estherville—The A. D. Root ~—aneed Co. 
is succeeded by the Harker-Beauman Co. 

Grinnell—The Warburton-Richardson-Phelps Co. 
succeeds Warburton & Richardson. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Rice Veneer & 
Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill machinery 
of the Dominion Mahogany Co., Montreal, Que., and 


is planning upon setting up the mill in Grand 
Rapids. 
MISSOURI. Lamar—The Smith-Long Lumber 


Co. succeeds the Mills-Walters Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Saco—The George A. Fischer Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the business of the Saco 
Hardware, Furniture & Lumber Co. and will in- 
crease stock in all departments. 

NEBRASKA. Eagle—The Corn Belt Lumber Co., 
of Lincoln, Neb., has purchased. the lumber busi- 
ness and yard of John Adams at Eagle. 

NEW JERSEY. Dunellen—H. S. Garretson is 
succeeded by the Dunellen Lumber & Coal Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. W. Enoch has been suc- 
ceeded by the John W. Enoch Co. 

OREGON. Curtin—Stewart & Delauney have sold 
out to Forest Harvey. 

TENNESSEE. Glen Mary—The Tennessee Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. is succeeded by John B. Ransom & 
Co., headquarters at Nashville. 

TEXAS. Rockdale—Henry Lockwood is_ suc- 
ceeded by William Cameron & Co., headquarters, 
Waco. 

WASHINGTON. Bridgeport—The Bridgeport 
Box & Lumber Co. is succeeded by the B. K. Box 
& Lumber Co 

WISCONSIN. Osceola—The Andersen Yard Co. 
has removed its headquarters to Stillwater, Minn. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Greenville—Hester & Lewis Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

FLORIDA. Tallahassee—Pennington-Evans Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to operate a saw 
and shingle mill. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Columbia Saw Mill Co., 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Smith Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200,000. 

INDIANA, Waynetown—Waynetown Coal, Lum- 
ber & Grain Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OWA. Woodbine—Brown Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 


in- 


MICHIGAN. Elsie—Elsie Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Freeport—Melrose Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—Lincoln County Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000 

MISSOURI. Anderson—Anderson Hardware & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Braymer—H. D. Skinner Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Humphrey—Farmers’ Codéperative 
Grain & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Wilson Mills, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

New York--William H. Anderson Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; to conduct lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mooresville—P. M. Barger 
Lumber Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Enterprise Lumber Co., capi- 
tal increased from $40,000 to $75,000. 


Mansfield—Stafford Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000, 
Toledo—McGrayel Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Saddle Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Portland—Dorn Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 


tal, $25,000. 

Portland—Laro Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

Portland—Pacific Mill & Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $4,000 


Wallowa—Wallowa Pine Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $350,000; manufacturer. 

TENNESSEE. Cummingsville—F. M. Connee, 
incorporated; capital, $2, 500; will operate mill at 
Walling, Tenn., Route 1. 


incorpo- 





Roanoke—Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—North Bay Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Morton—Spaulding Timber Co., 
capital, $2,500. 

Seattle—Brandmier-Rounds Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

ren ey Burien Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,0 

Reatile- Pacific Coast Lumber Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Coerper Bros. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Oconto—Lundquist Lumber Co., 
capital, $40,000 

‘Wausau—Hall, Kellogg & Co., 
tal, $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Premium 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.); incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Vancouver—McLeod Timber Co. (Ltd.); capital, 


$200,000. 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Hollywood—S. T. Marlar recently 
began a sawmilling business here. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Clarkson 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

FLORIDA. Floral City—Rivers & Johnson re- 
cently began a sawmill business, 

GEORGIA. Quitman—Fair Cloth & Shore are re- 
ported as a new lumber firm here. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The Electric Kitchenet 
Co. has been organized by local business men to 
manufacture fireproof steel or wood kitchenets. 

KENTUCKY. Nicholasville—J. A. Newsom & 
Sons recently started a sawmill. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—Harve M. Wheeler has 
begun a sawmill business here. 

MAINE. Milford—The Barker Lumber & Box 
has been organized with a capital of $500,000. Charles 
D. Whittier is president. 

MINNESOTA. Waite Park—J. Borgerding & Co. 
recently began a retail lumber business here with 
headquarters in Melrose. 

MISSISSIPPI. Blue Mountain—F. 
has started a sawmill here. 

Hattiesburg—Odom & Crook recently began a 
planing mill business here. 

Marks—The Marks Lumber Co. 
here. 

Yazoo City—C. E. Mann has begun the manufac- 
ture of spokes. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Frank G. Karrick has 
opened a lumber commission office in the Arcade 
Building. 

OREGON. Eugene—George Carpenter has opened 
a wholesale lumber business. 

Klamath Falls—The Earl Fruit Co. has begun a 
sawmilling and box manufacturing business. 

Portland—The Paramino Lumber Co. is a new 
concern here. 

Portland—Russell H. Brown recently began a 
wholesale lumber and box business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Coudersport—The McCabe 
Furniture Co. recently began a furniture manufac- 
turing business. 


TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—B. C. Crain & Son re- 
cently began a hardwood sawmill operation. 
ie Girvin—J. W. Lutz is a new retail lumber dealer 

ere. 

Sweetwater—Bayl-Johnson Lumber Co. is the 
name of a new concern here. 


WASHINGTON. Des Moines—Anderson & Olson 
recently started a sawmill here. 

Pe Ell—John Kotula & Sons recently started a 
sawmill here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Hammond—George P. Pearson & 
Sons will open a lumber business here and are plan- 
ning to erect a building for that purpose. 

KENTUCKY. Highland Park—E. N. Moyer, of 
Toronto, Canada, and W. O. Jones, of Rockford, 
Ill., are principals in a new $100,000 corporation 
which will establish a plant in Highland Park, 
Louisville, for manufacturing school desks and 
school furniture. 

Louisville—The Inman Veneer & Panel Co., plans 
to add to its dry kiln capacity, probably installing 
two additional box kilns. 

Louisville—Machinery has been purchased by the 
Mengel Box Co., of Louisville, for a new panel plant 
which will manufacture general lines of panels for 
furniture manufacturers. It has not been definitely 
decided just where the panel plant will be located. 
It may be placed either at the box plant or at the 
Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Co.’s plant, or possibly at one 
of the out of town plants. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—A parcel of 
about 40,000 square feet of land with a railroad 
frontage has been purchased by the William J. 
Dalton Co. (Inec.), a new Springfield concern con- 
ducting a wholesale and retail lumber business and 
box making plant. The company plans to erect 
buildings to be used for yard and factory purposes. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—It is reported that the 
Union Box Co., of Baltimore, Md., is planning the 
erection of a plant at West Point, in order to be 
near the source of supply of rough lumber. The 
Baltimore factory, it is stated, will be continued at 
least until the expiration of the lease on the prop- 


erty. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—W. S. Bur- 
ley, of the British Columbia Fir & Cedar Co., has 
announced that the company will reconstruct the 
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plant which wis practically wiped out by fire several 
weeks ago. The new plant will have a nine-hour 
eapacity of 75,000 feet and will be equipped with 
the latest type of improved machinery. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Fire of incendiary 
origin in the large storage shed of the De Forest & 
Hotchkiss Co.’s lumber yard practically destroyed 
the building and its contents of kiln dried hard- 
woods, including a large quantity of mahogany. 

IDAHO. Hagerman—H. D. Sweetland has had a 
recent fire loss. 

MAINE. Jackman—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed a large part of the mill of the Jackman 
Lumber Co., the loss being estimated at $125,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—The Hoboken Box Co. 
has suffered a recent fire loss. 

OHIO. Bridgeport—A gas explosion damaged the 
plant of the Scott Lumber Co. to the extent of 
about $25,000. 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Milne Chair 
Co. has had a loss by fire. 
VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Fire destroyed the 


plant of the Lester Lumber Co. and several box 
cars of the Norfolk & Western and Danville & 
Western railways. The damage to the company’s 
properties is estimated at $125,000, there being no 
insurance. 

Suffolk—The Nansemond Truck Package Co. has 
had a loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Trois Pistoles—One hundred thousand 
cords of pulp wood and large stocks of lumber were 
destroyed in the fire which started in a sawmill at 
Trois Pistoles and raged thru this district for many 
hours. The damage is estimated at $1,000,000. The 
smaller of the two mills owned by the Brown Cor- 
poration, of Berlin, N..H., was burned. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WHITEsBuURG, Ky., Nov. 24.—J. W. Adams has been 
advised by his attorneys that the timber and coal land 
suit covering properties around Millstone, Letcher 
County, Kentucky, and valued at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, has been reversed by the higher court. 
It is said that the case will again come up for a hear- 
ing at Whitesburg. The property formerly belonged 
to the heirs of the late James W. Adams. 


NEw OrveEans, LA., Nov. 25.—<Advices from Biloxi, 
Miss., announce the transfer to the Federal court there 
of the suit of the Ingram-Day Lumber Co, vs. the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The suit was filed in 
the Chancery Court of Jackson County, Miss. The 
plaintiff oy! alleges that the Fleet Corporation 
ences’ from it, for delivery to the Dierks-Blodgett 

hipbuilding Co., at Pascagoula, a schedule of lumber 
and timber aggregating 73,000 feet. It is alleged that 
only part of the purchase price agreed upon has been 
paid and judgment is asked for the balance due, with 
interest from Oct. 2, 1918. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 24.—The Allen-Eaton Panel 
Co. has brought suit against C. R. Woodson for 
$12,500, claiming this amount due because of alleged 
breach of contract on the part of the defendant. The 

laintiff says that it purchased 500,000 feet of logs 
rom the defendant at $30.50 a thousand and that the 
latter obligated himself to deliver at the rate of 80,000 
feet a month. It further alleges that the defendant 
has failed to make full delivery and that it has been 
necessary for the plaintiff to go into the open market 
and secure its requirements at $55 a thousand. It 
therefore sues for the difference in price. The de- 
fense of Mr. Woodson is that he did not assume any 
responsibility for the shortage of cars, which has made 
it impossible for him to deliver the logs according to 
contract. 


(Continued from page 79) 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Nov. 22.—R. G. Gebhart, of the Ross Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was a recent caller at the general office of the 
Clear Lake Co. here. He reports prospects very good 
for business the coming season in his territory. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. reports the car situation 
as somewhat better the last few days. During the last 
few months the company has experienced the worst car 
shortage in its history. 

BE. P. Keefe, sales manager of the Clear Lake Lum- 
ber Co., says that offerings of new businéss for spring 
shipment have been very plentiful the last two or three 
weeks. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 24.—A meeting of Orleanians interested in the 
Coons Silo & Lumber Co. was held at the Association 
of Commerce hall last Wednesday night. As already 
announced, the company will remove its plant from 
Patterson, La., to New Orleans and engage in the 
manufacture of “‘ready-cut’” houses in addition to silos. 
A site comprising about two squares has been secured 
in Washington avenue, on the Illinois Central tracks, 
and the factory proper will cover an area of 180 by 350 
feet. At Wednesday’s meeting Mr. Coons outlined his 
plans and read contracts for large orders. Henry 
Juneg, of St. Paul, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Silo Manufacturers, who was in New Orleans 
on business, congratulated Mr. Coons upon the expan- 
sion of his activities and the outlook for silo develop- 
ment in the South. 

Further enlargement of the big stave and cooperage 
plant of the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., at Southport, 
just above New Orleans, is announced by Lucas E. 
Moore, first vice president of the company. Plans for 
doubling the plant’s capacity are being worked out 
and the construction work will begin in the near 
future. The company will establish another stave yard 
on the river front, the eighth to be opened by it at 
New Orleans. 


A dispatch from Lafayette, La., states that the Bald- 
win Lumber Co., which is building a new sawmill plant 
there, has secured eight acres adjoining the plant site 
originally selected and has enlarged its plans for the 
new operation. Machinery for the plant is already on 
the way to Lafayette. 

The Burnside Bros., of Burnside, Miss., have sold 
a tract of timber in that vicinity to the L. L. Clarke 
Lumber Co., of Indiana, which is arranging to ship 
in a small mill for the manufacture of the timber. 
The reported consideration is $39,000. 

The A, J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. last week 
published an advertisement offering a reward for in- 
formation leading to the arrest and conviction of per- 
sons dumping oil in to the Mississippi River here, The 
company, which is one of the largest shippers of export 
lumber and timber from this port, operates a boom at 
Westwego, across the river, floating the stock to ship 
side for loading. The careless dumping of oil, much 
of it pumped from the bilge tanks of ships in the local 
harbor, costs the company heavily in damage to its 
floating timber. 

The Southern Pine Association has announced that 
in order that its staff of inspectors may have a short 
vacation at the time of year when demands upon their 
time are the least, they will all be taken off the road 
about Dec. 15 and will not return to their work until 
the first of the new year. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 43 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 22 














Lumber rer 
ME Uiicneviteanuene 43,293,000 4,087,000 
| See errr ner 38,893,000 5,534,000 
Increase ..... P Ct eee er 
Decrease ..........- rE ee e 1,447,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 22 
Lumber Shingles 
SE eaackeeeeannuanaa 1,769,602,000 239,478,000 
BOGS Setcrcdvcee .. 2,131,129,000 264,127,000 
Decrease .......+. 361,527,000 24,649,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 22 
Lumber Shingles 
FR a 860 c:0e ere ere ws 17,370,000 6,584,000 
| Se aera ataeagams 20,883,000 2,463,000 
DE 6 cccpepee seve cemneccat 4,121,000 
DSCTORSS 2c ccccccs SETS COR  kwéckvcens 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 22 

Lumber Shingles 

ERD fecgesia gece ain erga 767,398,000 186,259,000 
WEE Gidcsccawes cao 986,906,000 149,845,000 
DONG --66.¢60e0s Sting eRhew Res 86,414,000 
pe err Te SIS wet eeesns 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended Nov. 25 were as follows: 





CLass— No. Value 
VO OM ae ee ioe. “eek: |. ceenneemn 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 28 $ 79,200 

5,000 and under 10,600..... 68,000 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 35 507,000 

25,000 and under 650,000..... 3 96,400 








50,000 and under 100,000..... 5 845,000 
100,000 and over........ceeee% 6 1,275,000 
POCA ccccccsccves . 87 $ 2,370,600 
Average valuation for week.. eee A 
Totals previous week............ 90 8,776,800 
Average valuation previous week. ... 41,959 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.. 14 84,200 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 25, 1919... .6,877 91,187,850 
Totals corresponding period, 1918.1,909 82,375,837 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—Northern pine is finding a bet- 
ter market than the supply can take care of and 
such a situation will likely continue into spring at 
least, or as long as there is such an unusual demand 
for all kinds of lumber. Pine is gradually getting 
into line with competing woods in the matter of 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 24.—Northern pine mills 
are moving their stock rapidly and their chief prob- 
lem is to keep from cleaning out their most desira- 
ble items. Sales departments have refused abso- 
lutely to take orders for spring shipment at present 
prices, but buyers have been placing orders with 
the price left open. Low grade boards are still to 
be had in fair quantity, but there is nothing else 
being offered. Northern pine lath have practically 
been cleaned out. 





New York, Nov. 24.—There is a fair demand for 
northern pine at good prices. Yard stocks are low 
and inquiries from industrial sources, especially 
for pattern stock, are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Trade in white pine is 
good and business is generally on the increase. Re- 
tailers hesitate less than they did several weeks 
ago, altho an advance in prices has occurred dur- 
ing that period. Some wholesalers say that an ad- 
vance all along the line may be expected. The de- 
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_SHINGLES | q 


mand for shop lumber is quite large and that sort 
of stock is almost out of the market. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The raising of 
embargoes at New York has tended to increase 
shipments to eastern points, especially of stock for 
export. A fair amount of export orders are being 
received. Some wholesale yards have received their 
last receipts by vessel for the season and supplies 
will not be any more plentiful until next spring, at 


eas EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 24.—Prices have not been so 
easily maintained in some sizes of eastern spruce, 
but stock is not offered very plentifully. Yards are 
beginning to appreciate that next spring there will 
be a large amount of building and many yard buy- 
ers see the necessity of getting into the market far 
ahead of the time when stock is actually required. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—Spruce shows a growing 
demand. Prices are firmer decidedly, in view of the 
fact that production is not increasing. Dimension 
base is firm at $55. Other dimension prices are: 
9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. Random is in 
more demand and the market is firmer. Prices are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $45 to $46; 2x8, $48; 2x10; $49 to $59; 
2x12, $50 to $51. Demand is slow in the wider. A 
slight improvement is shown in the demand for 
boards, spruce covering boards going at $42 to $43 
and matched at $42 to $43. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—The white cedar post and pole 
trade in this market is quiet and will likely remain 
so for some time to come. White cedar shingles are 
very much in demand but are very scarce. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 24.—While retail demand 
for posts has practically ended, buyers are in the 
market already for stocks for spring. Yards are 
well cleaned out and a heavy spring business is an- 
ticipated, but the most popular sizes are hard to 
get. Work in the woods is well under way but 
many operators are handicapped by lack of help. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—Almost unbelievable prices are 
being asked for almost everything except low grade 
stock, and even the veterans in the trade have to 
pinch themselves to make sure they are not dream- 
ing. What makes the situation more like a night- 
mare is that it is growing worse, and no one cares 
to predict what the top will be. Prices for northern 
stock have taken another big advance and manu- 
facturers evidently think that as a result of the 
present stock shortage they will be able to obtain 
the prices asked. Southern hardwoods are also ad- 
vancing and some prices asked are high enough to 
take one’s breath away. There is a big variation 
in quotations, which as much as anything else in- 
dicates the runaway state of the market. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 24.—Better grades of 
hardwood are hard to locate in any quantity and 
even birch, which has been in fair supply, now 
seems to be well cleaned up. Reports from the 
South indicate that another wet spell has stopped 
shipments. Manufacturers and dealers in flooring 
say that builders might as well forget about oak 
flooring and depend on birch for next season. In 
northern hardwoods, including basswood, there 
seems to be little No. 1 stock or better, and even in 
the box grades there is no apparent surplus offered. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—The hardwood market 
here has about got to the point where quotations 
mean nothing at all. Buyers are willing to pay 
anything within reason to get stock and there is an 
enormous volume of inquiry in‘ the market for oak, 
elm, hickory, ash and birch. The demand for gum 
is also growing steadily and some late sales here 
have been made at $16 above list. Box factories are 
in the market strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The hardwood trade 
seems confronted with a runaway market, prices 
continuing to advance wildly. Within the last week 
the advances all down the line have been atleast 
10 percent, and sometimes even greater. In fact 
there is a greater variation in quotations, the mar- 
ket getting away from the tendency toward stability 
that was apparent some time ago. Those who 
need the material are fearful lest they will be able 
to get it and are willing to pay the prices asked 
on offerings. Reports from the South are that 


better weather prevails, but that any appreciable» 


increase in production is hopeless. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 24.—The hardwood demand 
is increasing daily, with corresponding decreases 
in available stocks. Upper grades are most in de- 
mand, but there is a good market for any kind of 
hardwood. The last week saw an average increase 
of about $5 a thousand and the tendency today is 
decidedly upward. The demand from furniture, 
flooring, box and automobile factories, export whole- 
salers and oil wells is exceedingly heavy. There has 
been considerable increase of export orders. The car 
situation is still very bad. Shortage of flat cars, 
wet woods and inefficient help are resulting in de- 
creased production. 





New York, Nov. 24.—The hardwood list is strong 
from top to bottom. Many stocks are almost out 
of the market, and little is offered. Wholesalers 


figure ahead with great caution, as it is too risky 
to enter into a contract for specific delivery until 
the stock is almost on the rail. Many wholesalers 
have had to book losses because some shippers 
were unable to carry out contracts made at con- 
siderably lower prices. Furniture factories and re- 
pair shops are busy and the prospects for a contin- 
ued good business are encouraging. Some price 
adjustments on low grades are necessary, because 
there is too great a difference between the values 
of high and low grade stocks. This simply means 
that low grades must bring more money. 


Buffalo, \N. Y., Nov. 25.—The market for hard- 
woods is considerably more active. Buyers are 
much concerned about their future supplies, as 
they find they are unable to get what they require 
at the mills. A larger business is being done here 
with Ohio and Michigan than for a long time, per- 
haps larger than ever before. Prices are strong 
here, but are not as high as at the mills in some 
instances. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24.—There are indications of 
further expansion in the hardwood movement, with 
the needs of the buyers so large that the mills are 
unable to meet them. The advances in prices are 
frequent and in many instances very notable. 
1- and 2-inch plain sawed oak, for instance, having 
gone up from $125 to $135 in a very short time, with 
the jumps in other woods not much smaller. Differ- 
ences in the quotations of $10, and even $15, from 
the same territory are not uncommon. Flooring 
and other supplies used in building are very scarce 
and stocks called for by the furniture manufacturers 
are small. The exports are diminishing. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—The market is very act- 
ive in all lines except house finish and prices re- 
markably firm. Birch and maple are still selling 
well indeed in spite of the advances recently made, 
which seemed rather to stimulate buying.  Quar- 
tered oak and gum have advanced and still sell well 
in this market. Prices current are: Oak, white, 
quartered, $240 to $250; plain, $130 to $135; poplar, 
$125 to $135; basswood, $85 to $90; maple, $85 to $90; 
birch, red, $100 to $110; sap, $90 to $100. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 24.—Ever increasing num- 
ber of inquiries features the hardwood market, ac- 
companied by an urgency on the part of the would- 
be buyers that forecasts a continuance of the de- 
mand for a long time. Manufacturers are moving 
all the lumber they can get ready for the market 
and can get cars to ship. Distribution is in greater 
volume than production, a condition that has pre- 
vailed in this section of the lumber trade for many 
weeks. There are no reported .price changes of 
importance, but the market is very strong at the 
recent advances, and instead of showing signs of 
weakening has indications of seeking a still higher 
level, The plain and quartered oaks, ash, poplar 
and basswood were leaders last week, altho there 
is much gum being distributed to furniture manu- 
facturers. Sales have been made f. o. b. Cincinnati 
territory during the last few days at prices as pub- 
lished in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue for last 
week, with these three changes: Plain white and 
red oak selects, $110 to $115; basswood No. 1 com- 
mon 5/4, $75 to $78; 6/4, $75 to $78. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 26.--A strong market prevails for 
hemlock and it is likely that every foot manufac- 
tured will find a good market from now until spring. 
Prices are strong. The mills have not much stock 
to offer and tho strenuous efforts will be made to 
log a big volume this winter, the labor situation 
makes the results of such efforts problematical. 





New York, Nov. 24.—The amount of stock avail- 
able is small and continued good weather has en- 
abled the average yard to keep busy. Assortments 
are poor, and, while mills are able to keep up their 
shipments satisfactorily, no surpluses are available 
and a good run of prices is obtained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The hemlock market 
continues’ strong, with yards as a rule short of 
stock. Retailers are placing some orders and will 
probably put in a good many more in the near fu- 
ture, since they expect their business to.continue 
active during the remainder of the year. It is diffi- 
cult to get stocks from the mills. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Demand is 
easing off slightly but the call is sufficient to cause 
dealers to put forth extra efforts to get stock for- 
ward from the mills to meet the requirements of 
their customers. Dealers rather look for some more 
easing off in demand during the rest of the year. 
Prices are decidedly strong and dealers predict that 
further advances will be announced for spring de- 
liveries. , 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—There is a little bigger 
demand for hemlock. Eastern clipped hemlock 
boards, 10 to 16 feet, go at $42 to $43, usually the lat- 
ter price. Random hemlock sells for $40. Dimen- 
sion is firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 24.—Strong demand for 
hemlock continues and there is a further reduction 
of stocks at the mills in territory tributary to this 
market and in the yards everywhere, wholesale and 
retail. Construction, work has been maintained 
steadily and timbers and dimension have been ab- 
sorbed as rapidly as they could be marketed. Prices 
— held firm the last week and the trend is up- 
ward. ; 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—The buying rampage in west 
Coast woods continues and conditions change so 
rapidly from day to day that it is difficult to define 
the situation. The best that can be said is that 
there are more orders available than the mills in 
the West are able to take on with an honest belief 
that they can fill them in a reasonable time. Local 
distributers have plenty of business offered them 
but are able to place only a percentage of the orders. 
Stocks at almost every west Coast mill are only 
about 40 percent of normal, it is said, and cars are 
not available to ship out what is ready for move- 
ment. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 22.—Fir is stronger and 
higher, but the market is in a state of chaos. 
Everyone has a different price. Some of the largest 
mills have withdrawn on account of uncertainty of 
future delivery. With logs at top notch and pro- 
duction costs excessive, there is little tendency to 
pile up stock. Orders this week at west Coast mills 
are 42 percent above actual production. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—The demand for lumber 
is active and the market is firm, with every indi- 
cation that prices will advance. Both stocks and 
cars are short and it seems as if the buyers are to 
have considerable trouble getting deliveries made 
promptly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—Very strong prices 
ruling on the Coast are reflected here in an increas- 
ing stiffness in quotations, and a further advance of 
$1 on dimension is quoted by some mills. Prac- 
tically 75 percefit of the mills are out of the market. 
Some will accept orders now only to the actual 
shipping capacity. All kinds of stock are moving 
freely and there is a good demand for transit cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—More advances have been 
occurring in the fir market and the wholesalers 
have found it necessary to pay $5 to $7 a thousand 
more for stock. Fir dimension is almost out of the 
market. The number of transit cars is quite lim- 


ited. In many cases mills are unable to accept ; 


more business at present. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 24.—Building schedules are 
strong. Lower grades were more freely offered and 
the settlement of the box strike has brought a 
sharp competition among shippers who desired to 
reduce their stocks quickly. This has brought some 
substantial recessions, but outside of lower grades 
quotations are well held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The shortleaf pine mar- 
ket is higher than for a number of weeks, whole- 
salers asking $46 for roofers, or an advance of $2 a 
thousand. The advance is justified by the scarcity 
of stock as well as the lack of cars. Very few 
transit cars are now to be had, and this helps 
much to strengthen the market. Building continues 
active, so that much lumber is wanted in the retail 
trade. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24.—Receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine are not especially large, but requirements 
are also rather restricted, so that no further reduc- 
tion in the accumulations has taken place. The 
demand for box lumber is not more active. The 
yards are still as busy as they can well be. The 
quotations on building grades, especially flooring 
and dressed stocks, are either firm or higher. Plan- 
ing mills are taxed to the limit of their capacity. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.--The demand for North 
Carolina pine is better, shipments are improved, and 
more is being offered. Roofers are in more demand 
and the market is firmer. Six-inch are quoted at 
$48 and $49 and in some cases for very fine stock as 
high as $50 has been asked. Rough edge demand is 
not so good. Business is done at about $80 tho 
some quote as high as $85. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—Very little western pine is be- 
ing sold here—western, California white and sugar 
or Idaho white—and the reason is simply that the 
mills have.not the lumber to offer this territory. 
Some orders placed by local distributers last July 
are still unshipped. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 22.—Wholesale lumber 
prices have advanced from $1 to $5 a thousand this 


week and some wholesalers say these figures are 
“very conservative.” The wholesale advance runs 
$3 and $4 and over on most grades. Retail prices 
naturally will take a corresponding raise. There 
have been increases all along the line and the mar- 
ket is very strong. The demand is considerably in 
excess of the supply and there is every indication 
that conditions will get worse instead of better. 
There has been one ray of hope during the last 
week, because some of the logging camps are be- 
ginning to get back their crews, and it is hoped 
that this time the wobblies have been left out. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 22.—There is still a 
heavy eastern demand for white and sugar pine. 
While there is not so much need of lumber in the 
agricultural districts, the demand for other pur- 
poses is unusually heavy. Eastern buyers are be- 
sieging the mills with inquiries and comparatively 
few orders are accepted, owing to the great volume 
of business already taken on. There is little un- 
sold lumber on hand at the mills. Prices have an 
advancing tendency, but some of the prominent 
lumber manufacturers would prefer not to have 
the market forced up further by the insistent de- 


mand. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 25.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Nov. 18 to 24, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Me GPE yoiiicccSnddndeieecdixe $93.50 $90.00 
Bé&better, edge grain............... 92.75 86.50 
Ca NS o oir cucesncvecerews 75.25 75.00 
Be TN Chk ek 6s cb deeandiewendes eee 77.00 
Dewettar, Tt HIGMicc .cccdivecccess 78.00 75.25 
IR Bp Te I cs cciresccecctvnscees ee 64.25 
Pe ee Se ET hook doch ardbeadecaes 45.50 44.25 
Ceiling 
Ya" 56” %” %4” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better .....*$49.50 $58.25 $75.00 $76.00 
POGLE cadeeecns *46.50 50.00 oes *65.50 
ane 35.25 39.00 eee *55.00 
Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
OP ase iceeatecdnawaus *$79.75 $73.75 $73.75 
DOE weledecdeccccveess *79.75 75.25 75.00 
OS ate eee ern ey *81.75 80.75 76.25 
Be dens avandecteteervens *81.75 78.75 75.00 
1%4-1% & 2x4 to 8”..... *84.00 78.75 *73.00 
1%4-1% & 2x10 & 12”.... *87.25 80.75 *74.75 
Casing and Base 
RIG rine ad cat edcdtwcncwcedecoewacsiedecwwaa *$84.50 
BiG G8 PI ie vc de ntveccicvcccusntesnecke 81.75 
Ol Be Bi ca kan Feccccdtiapevcccesaudéacdasdws ose 
Oe 10 Bei oh cecccuvindindadigensces 82.25 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
. . No.3 
D  scegedeecencencas vents $46.25 $33.2: $27.25 
[ dire ere ee, Ser Pere re 47.50 35. 7 29.25 
a” ‘pevcidnaseevesdusecnees 47.25 37.00 30.00 
ROy be eelcacesanesawdacee 47.50 37.00 28.50 
Be “vecvsididcieutacedouns 52.25 41.50 30.25 
No. 1 Dimension “a 
12’ 14 & 16’ 18- 4 
DE icpdy eevatdeaetivent $37.50 $38.00 $41.2 
WOE 6 ists ce ravcdueuganee 36.50 36.50 38. 00 
BURG bvcusipwewrehiwe ened 37.00 37.00 40.25 
BE denccewssevbevivonds 37.25 37.25 40.50 
WME Siecuseieslccbawetceat 40.75 40.75 41.75 
No. 2 Dimension i. 
12’ 14 & 16’ 18-20’ 
LE PPE OR ee eT $36.25 $36.50 $39.25 
SG s.cckceseceacensnde ue 35.75 36.75 
ME  eicdowieveceiagsumew 35.25 35.25 39.25 
BOI kccusecagncntiadoucss 37.75 37.75 39.50 
SR «os. cceiudidevcivener 38.75 38.75 39.00 
S$2S & CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
We cdncenaeeaveecarnaente $47.75 $35.25 $27.00 
Ov igvtcdentennsaenneewaes 45.25 37.50 28.50 
ROS hieedeesscndsoecdadanse 45.50 38.50 29.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
SA vicccudcdiassecadcduchuccues $9.10 $7.80 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

NOTE—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 





Norfolk, Va., Nov. 22.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 

















be | and 

EDGE (ROUGH No, 2 & better No.3 Bow red heart 
4/4. - es ae : Cewicswsebreanukeawaee es $69.50@73 50 $55.50 @57.50 $33.50@ 36.00 $31.00 @33.00 
DIE, oc icveckectieebeeasesciowecene ad 73.50@75 5 58.50@61.00 84.00@35.50 ..cccccccces 
A CAC Waa EDR EE ERE ERS WEERECER RON 76.00 @79. 59.50@62.00 35.00 @36.00 oseeeseeseee 
CS ne ae ari Merge reser rr er ety F 78.50@81.00 C1.GOG64.00 —«_soccccccccccce§  ceecveceses 3 

R : J 
pohede RGd PEGS RAeRe aed eR eee RENE 72.75 @74.75 59.00 @60.50 88.00 @ 38.50 5.00 @36.00 
BG Give Kee heTVEG bees Pencdeereenete 74.00 @75.00 60.00 @62.00 39.00 @39.50 35. 50@ 36.50 
Me SccavitecuCeneeons.e oe ce eeeecees 79.00 @81.00 63.00 @65.00 41.50@43.50 36.50 @37.00 
BARK STRIPS, Nos. eS Ree $58.00@59.25 BARK STRIPS PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2.. -963.20G00.00 
SEEKER eth ek eee 27.50@29.50 CuLL Rep HMART.........-+cceseee+ee 20.00@..... 
No. 24 
D4s, 6” $75.50 

L i a ee 10.00@..... ROorers, 6%...... $41.50@43.00 i Ps cékideecsoceseecas 3 
— No. : ’ vf 008 7.50 : | Crt 42.50 @43.50 8” isle wotce awe xe ane 76.50 
Factory FLOORING,2” 38.50@43.00 De awadex 43.25 @ 44.25 10” a adexaade 17.50 
Sizes, N. C. ms . 37.50@42.00 ee ee rrv-$ +0 Re | 0 Pprrreeereerrrr: 

_ Finished Width Se ee ea a better. No.3 No. 4 

Fr OP cccaueccen ta Vemidans CUNEGRE De cdbsbcgacwins.  <soheaddeieds 
—" x ‘and ie vite Se esleveciawaaeeamine we "50 -00 90.20 70.00 $42.00 @43.00 
CHEEING SEs id oes cv Fewereerecerecewensesecesses 40.50 44.50 50@38.50 26.50@27.00 
Pa eee i.e oe ene ee e8 Bed Cee ee Cae ees 45.75@ 47.50 34°50 41.00 29.00 @30.00 
PMO, TE vik dsc Cec dve cs onosas Cencessenenees 76.75@ 83.00 66.50@71.00 43.00@44.00 





LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Toren Re USPQme 


From the ‘‘Cypress People’’ 


Rough or Dressed Lumber in 


MIXED CARS 
WITH SHINGLES. LATH, 
PICKETS, MOULDINGS, 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK 


Morley Cypress Co. 


MORLEY, LA. = 








Lumbe 


: The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 


JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


1 ,ouisiana 


Red Cypress. 
r and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, 


Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
Mouldings 


“ 





er 








Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 


Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 








LUMBER 


Tupelo—Hardwoods™ 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria; La. 


Manufacturers 


» LATH AND SHINGLES 
gla 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS’ 





> 





Lumber, 





Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lath and Shingles 
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‘ox TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. | 
Manufacturers and Wholesal 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gem. 
7‘ Ales Ash, Ele, Eye aod Catan 


) OR OS E-5 F-S. P-8 





® & 









BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and ° 
Red Cypress. 


Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans, La. 


Manager. 








F. L. SANFORD Cc. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


404 Prudential Bldg., 


515 Whitney Central Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


New Orleans, La. 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send 
Stock List. 


















Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 








-Yellow Pine 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. fis he Piling 


Sranch Sao NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bids. 


Peay tons Leaf 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
— President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 











ducted from delivered prices realized in various 
markets. This report, therefore, does not reflect 
exact f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight 
from the Arkansas group to any market, using long- 
leaf weights, averagé delivered prices will be closely 
approximated. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—There is surely a buying spree 
in southern pine, and local distributers are busy 
trying to place orders. Stocks are being bought up 
so rapidly that it is predicted that some of the 
larger concerns will be out of the market shortly. 
Prices are advancing and it looks now as if every 
buyer is trying to cover his wants. It may be that 
such conditions are only temporary and that even 
before the first of the year the market will become 
more stable again. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—The heavy demand 
for southern pine continues and the market shows 
price changes nearly every day, with many sales 
agents predicting that anything like a settled con- 
dition in that direction is not likely to obtain until 
after next year’s stock has been sold. Meantime 
stocks at the mills are not what they should be and 
some of the mills are turning down business on 
some items. 


New York, Nov. 24.—Lower grades of southern 
pine have eased off some in price, but good stock is 
hard to get and notwithstanding the increased pro- 
duction reported manufacturers have slight hope 
as to the most desirable sizes. Roofing and box 
grades are a little easier, but the settlement of the 
box strike is expected to create a renewed demand 
for these grades. The supply of building lumber 
among the yards is poor. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The demand for south- 
ern pine is increasing, while mills are not able to 
offer much stock and transit cars are pretty well 
cleared up. The market is showing much strength 
and some advances have been recorded. Many re- 
tailers desire to get in lumber before winter, having 
given up the idea that the market is going to 
have a sharp break. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24.—Georgia pine business 
continues quiet. Mills seem able to find other out- 
lets, so that no decline in prices has taken place. 
Stocks which can be used in the general run of con- 
struction tend toward higher levels of value. Hold- 
ings here are light. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—Southern pine offerings 
are increasing, tho slowly, but as so much is eagerly 
wanted prices are as firm as ever. Shipments are 
a little improved and better deliveries are prom- 
ised to some extent. Actual business done is no- 
ticeably greater in amount. Flooring is especially 
in demand. A rift is quoted $103 to $108; B, $97 to 
$101; C, $87 to $93. Roofers are in better demand 
and the trend of the market is upward. Six-inch 
No. 2 common has been sold at $48 and $49. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Nov. 24.—There is considerably 
more activity in the southern pine market and 
prices are firmer. There has been a fairly satis- 
factory adjustment of the transit car situation and 
lumber is moving more regularly. Yet there is not 
enough lumber in this market to meet the require- 
ments of consumers, wholesale and retail stocks be- 
ing low. All sizes of dimension are active and a 
shade higher. Flooring is scarce and B&better dis- 
tinguished for strength, some sales reported at $90 
for 1x3”. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 24.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory from Nov. 10 to 22, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 Com TUE. sok cess 82.86 
Better .. 06. cce0e 12.37 No. 2 common rift. 52.00 
No. 1 common..... 66.11 B&better flat grain 75.88 
No, 2 common..... 34.84 No.1 common..... 68.09 
No. 3 & cull....... 23.16 No, 2 common..... 35.85 
5/4x4 INO, 0b ie DUN 5:0 0:6: 22.50 
No. 1 & better..... 67.00 1x6 
No. 2 & better..... 37.00 No. 2 common..... 35.02 
1x3 No. 8 & cull....... 22.75 
B&better sap rift.. 95.00 
1x3 
Celling 
1x4 x3 
Babetter ......6.. 75.00 Bé&better ......... 51.00 
No. 1 common..... 73.00 No. 1 common..... 46.57 
No. 2 common..... 37.37 No. 2 common..... 32.62 
5x3 No. 3 & cull....... 16.00 
No. 1 common..... 45.00 Wex3% 
No. 2 common..... 32.00 TENDOLUOE soci 6s 06 40.85 
No. 8 & cull....... 19.00 No. 1 common..... 88.05 
No. 2 common..... 22.45 
Partition 
BRIE 5 i iiieccesuawssienwawcnns oleae 73.75 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common 34.67 1x8 No. 2 common 36.00 
No. 3 & cull.. 24.08 
Boards 
B&better es 2 common 
Cee ao: 65.00 > er? - 87.53 
ix 6 rough ...... 71.50 1n10 DB IS ob sisce- .. 39.00 
a | ee 66.00 1x10 shiplap ..... 36.43 
eee. 71.50 il a a 8.75 
BRIO TOES... ccere 67.33 lx 6 & up 82S 35.24 
re |. ee 70.29 No. 3 common 
ie 6 te 12 DAR... TODO Se BR ovine oie 27.00 
No. 1 common a) 27.64 
1x 6 ery Ss ecassaire 58.12 1x 8 aapiee ae 29.50 
1x 2 Deecaeie at 59.66 hue ee 27.48 
1x 8 chipia bree 50.00 1x10 ae areas 29.00 
Tile eee 0.80 1x1 _ RE 29.4 
et! oe aateiots 5 * 1x 6 to 12 D28S... 24.37 
Re | ea .29 Other grades 
1x 6 4 up S2S.... 61.50 1x8 No. 3 & cull 
No. 2 common vp ge ch be exes 26. 
re) 32.00 1x4 up No. 3 & 
ee | | eres 34.92 ae 5.00 
yo. eee eee 34.32 Mill run ae dried 
rough .......... 86.00 
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Siding 
1x6 Novelty Bevel siding 
Babette? 0.02000. No. 1 common..... 32.67 
No. 1 common No. 2 common..... 17.63 
No. 2 common. 4% x6 Square edge 
No. 3 & cull.. BARC 066+ ce0se 40.22 
Bevel siding No. 1 common..... 38.03 
Baveter .000000 34.00 No. 2 common..... 20.34 
Shingles 
NOs EO) 5s ose ee 6.88 NO. 2 PING... av. 3.54 
Lath 
PUG. T DEAREE RI CHING. ss soccer ce ectee ees 8.40 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated: 







Flooring 
Hat- Kan- 
ties-. Alea- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss. La. 0. 
Nov.22 Nov.22 Nov.22 
Se Be We genes ccweunesenees Oto ssc cain 
ered ee wees -.-. 88.75 91.50 
Saree ted esas areas OE cess . le bie 
é Rn Aran eee neats | -eeca | GeO 
BS Bist aweton ena TOGO «eos eres 
Re. SRSA ee Sf) ae 
FG B&better aed tarp ein) ai ate 78.00 76.00 79.00 
aigieivitsaiipsiesei wimacnpa-<ie see ~ wens Gee 
D Rea aceine Wd ory ecplecne Seen aren Se 
BOs UE Ro ieinicty.evewes eaiecs Or ee 
oe Biss Sawow res oces 38.50 42.00. .... 
SU Ve re tics ssa se eckiase 91.00 .... 92.00 
_——— CRON Ree ke we -... 85.00 85.75 
erp: ieie rica: & eters w riets EE. kaee totes 
g SAE ren ee ee 74.50 75.00 
aD Seah te Hb uwew cee es saa 71.75 
~ . ener ep rene ot ee ee 
ae are acti ceca | 
BENE 5 < 610 51s so wae 73.75 76.00 73.75 
partes BOT te ee «oe 45.00 75.25 
Nese eer ae 2.00 
Eo pate ovate ipa breeders FaaaNe -.-. 68.50 65.50 
AOS. See ey 65.50 65.00 .... 
Oe ea 36.00 43. ne 40.00 
ee SA reer 25.00 are 
i dee Sa Cy. | ee rer 52.50 
OE ee re 34.75 
Se rere 28.00 
Celiing 
%x4"” ae ed eC ae SieG ws RTS 
Reh alot aii eins ee ataTe 47.00 .... 47.00 
3 MAS eet a ae ee oy S620 20s ae 
5x4” Dabetter Teer ere ee 56.50 58.50 55.50 
ee ee ee 51.00 50.00 50.50 
No eS eee 35.50 35.00 35.50 
SC RSNA Aenea eerie MRM) igexis, | Solas 
% x4" R&better athena Guia nee tre 71.50 
ere ee 65.00 
No - EE I ee meee 87.75 
Partition 
ix4 and 6” Ba&better........+%. 75.00 77.50 
_ : ar ererree 70.00 69,00 
Oe ee ree 37.50 41.50 
1x6” B&better ee Selwigcaial race eOUN ea at 81.75 
Bevel Siding 
% x6” a nad Se Se ives 40:00 
PO er gee et ek 35.75 ore 
Ne Diet sive al ees oi oat brea) apse 28.25 
56 x6” IGT ie ee 41.00 
BY. Soo scat aaa 30.50 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” Teeter Sher acltceus sopiennreee 62.50 71.75 64.50 
Dre Pane aveneosceta ia ieee 60.00 60.00 61.25 
on 2 Sais ekalaitas valor eipita’e 37.50 42.00 42.75 
BOs Wire. 66: koe oe eonsieens 25.50 ae were 
Finish 
yg rough: 
BOM bis 6 ne cece Here eees 73.50 ‘og 
1x6". Pee lerbie cesvacarecela orien pierveceimtetars .50 73.75 
WE ope is ale FW ors 6 Bs eh e ae ns 72.50 aioe 
fo and ae ean Seer ah 3.50 75.75 
RR Mace ND esers eck. ORG OER E 75.00 76.75 
1x4 SES ee ee meee gece 75.00 ; 80.75 
DPM. his) 80s se c4 8 wd ola aha si poe beck 75.00 ‘ ee 
DM ctsitai's: sacar als' 5:(0-0%e:4.355, enw tee 76.75 Aa 
aR NE RD 5. sare: 6 9:9)/0s's ue alose in 78.25 aa 
De Re nics le cory oes aaa as voce ehe 80.25 aietars 
1 Ys Pleo 2 Er 2 gi i ar rar 74.50 . 76.00 
G/R RI BIGMS vec ccc stecceens 6.25 Silo osieaie 
ie kk | ere i SR re 
6/4 and 8/4x5” and 10”........ ct) ere 
Ee | | an 0.75 2 
Bédbetter surfaced: 
1x6 ~ - i wig a a aaNava kta OIR wre eeaeNe TOiEO: . 20:0 re 
DM 5k 5.5 6S we we Ria Rieis lero Nese 5.50 73.75 75.75 
RR te ce as od 72.75 74.50 76. 
a ie el ac 9 9! 6:4. 634.4 6.6/8 oon KR Ace 74.75 74.75 7.25 
et and ear ere 17.50 78.75 78.75 
ES Oe re ear 77.50 78.75 79.50 
1 1 8 et eee ann 74.50 82.50 83.25 
MINE Ais aire ea s0 ai Ov 65k be: C0ik or wce 75.00 ine | eee 
5/4x6” . SAAD ACen 76.00 ae 
PE ere Vit ee 
ee SOU BE bogs b> bane es tsk 78.50 cee cones 
OE RS tt ee on 79.50 asa, ace ach 
DU ONG BEE C6 18" occ wesc 79.00 84.00 82.75 
te dh he, ee 76.50 tee . ewes 
a eo or 76.5 
6/4 and hat MN: COs: ac-0 ores 79.5 
6/4 and 8/4 x Se cre 81.50 
72.50 
70.50 
71.75 
71.25 
5/4x6 _ 
b/ 4x5" and10”... see 
RE aks-e-6 6 6'9,0)0°6 sos 
te and 2x4 to 79.25 
6/4 and 8/4x4”..... efor ah wee 
6/4 and 8/4x6”..... wales 
6/4 and 8/4x8".......-...0eees 
Casing and Base 
Bdbetter: 
eee re ee ere 79.75 80.25 81.75 
ee, EEE ORT R ET  oe 81.25 80.00 82.25 
Babe “ Jambs 
"i 
SE ge ee eee re 87.25 r 83.00 
1%, era bal Sst and 6". 6... 74: 85.25 cece .00 
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ine — oe Chicago, Nov. 26.—Local distributers of cypress y 
Fang 22 wou oe Nov. 22 still find business very unsatisfactory, because the : 
Fencing, $1S mills are in no position to take on many new orders, rn 3 
NG. 2 BENG! ak ces ayeoets sess «e+. 49.25 The business is here and a large volume of orders is af aN Z 
1x6", LS ed lengths..... eee oS td could be booked if conditions from a mill viewpoint NS 
x Fae epib doa 8 oe ee 15 5 were different. Pri a & va ] ; 
Other ‘lengths. :. Lill 47I75 46:50 es en ee si | a iti 
No. 2 (all Jengths) : ——- t | LIN 
Os Sg OG SOR OE PE .... 84.75 84.00 i. fh: alt aN 4 
1x6” AN RES See are mwa vexs , See) Oe Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—Demand for cypress 4 
No. 3 (at lengths) : is increasing but the mills are still offering only ) 
Mote t eee e eee er ences .... 27.75 26.50 odd lots, principally 10, 18 or 20 foot lengths, with 
ix6 see e cere eee eeeeees 28.25 28.25 not much variety in widths, Reports indicate that 
, Boards, SiS or $2s__ order books are full enough to keep the mills busy 
No. 1, z ‘» a guathestce ses “2 88.00 vies pee for some time, and until they are cleared up the i 
z ri Dr 62 eae A Te 5. 
Other lenatho. 60.75 42.50 46.00 mills will not take on any new business. 4 
IstO*,. 14 and I6* oo. s- enti ee a ene aie fy gies { 
Other lengths . 61.75 42.50 47.25 . , 
3233", 14 end 16’. «25. 62.75 51.75 53.25 Alexandria, La., Nov. 24.—The demand for cy- 
Other lengths.... 63.75 52.00 55.50 press simply can not be met and while the produc- ILO | ret a 
No. 2 Sag Fae ): ers are doing their utmost to take care of their old 
tn 38.50 37.75 Customers, it is impossible to supply even a large 
38.75 38.25 Part of the demand. Production is little below Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
40.25 43.25 normal and will decrease with colder weather. The to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
No. 3 car shortage is acute and hampers business to a o Soares, Many SECURITY dealers sell 
+ss+ «ss. very great extent. Prices are very strong and some ‘om 10 to 60 silos every year. 
30.00 30.00 advances have taken place, but there is a tendency Silo 
- 0:50 30:25 30:50 Of the part of manufacturers to stabilize prices s ity 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. .. ints °°? $95 around present levels. rirensershets. Fixtures g 
Shipla — make best silo for lum! lealers. Best door. 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and ar P 47.50 Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FO R 
sa ’ Other lengths... 46.75 46.50 45.25 Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The scaroity of cypress LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
1x10”, 14 and 16’...... __..._-. 49'99.—«éPrevents the carrying on of a larger trade at pres- today for full particulars. 
o 2(10 t Pore lengths.... 47.00 46.50 45.00 ent Ra — Se oe are not trying to do Chi W h & Sil 
0. 0 much as they find it almost impossible to get what cag use ixtur 
= ase oe cececerseeeeees He 4 or.e pL they want from the mills. Prices are showing much jo Wareno 0 Fi e Co. 
ee ee I-40 wv ° 
No. 3 (all lengths) : firmness and are advancing. 327 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MLE? ov cede Caneveseeus 30.00 30.00 30.00 a_i A 
RE <i cd iueleheees cece 30.25 30.50 30.50 
Grooved Reofing New York, Nov. 24.—Little cypress is available 
No. 1, 2220", 16.end 16° ...<<. -.» «ee» 51.25 and prices are strong. Straight, grade business is 
Other lengths.. -+++ «++. 50.50 more freely offered, but shipments are behind and NHAM & MOORE 
Dimension, SiSiE buyers are unwilling to place any volume of busi- 
TGs EDR 9 iis cewweanes 39.00 39.50 40.25 ness unless assured of reasonably prompt delivery. 
12? eee eee ee eeee 37.50 39.25 38.50 The building prospects are good and millwork fac- OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
+. aear gags ee ss eae yey on tories are looking forward to an active spring. Forwarding Agents. Marine, Insurance 
— 10° Bocce: 36.50 41.00 «is. 0 ——_ fate - “es 3 Great St., ore kati Eng. 
: .<, Vexggecaneen ey 35.75 36. 38, ti r negotiating ocean freight contracte 
WM cio a cr nets 34.00 37.00 36.25 Baitimore, Md., Nov. 24.—Cypress mills have all end election quickest 2 iepatch from seaboard. We handle 
16’............. 35.25 38.00 38.25 of the orders they can take care of. The stocks of all classes of cargo a _ have Special Department handling 
Fo = = caewars pepe 38.00 39.00 North Carolina cypress held here are small, while Export 
" ’ to Ran eek 36. acat act, the policy as to southern and Gulf cypress is still to 
ead “aetaltuneoacieniee 37.50 38.25 39.92 make shipments only on orders. Intending buyers 
elite dcideieieie © WS an Re find it by no means easy to prevail upon mills to 
18 and'367.2°21. 830 $980 41:25 enter into commitments. Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala.,U.S.A. 
» 107 to 20'...... B82 aa anions Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
2x10”, ie? Laima ae boyd yo neon ~ yeaa cypress market has All leading Codes used 
| RRR Renee 88.00 41.00 41.50 mproved. ere is better demand not only from ® pS 
38 anid SO 66650 88.50 41.00 41.75 the manufacturing consumers but also from the re- Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
ee Oh BP eck ecs 38.25 ‘cara emis 
SEED | AE 6 ok be cntcces 40.75 40.50 41.00 
Be ee taka na aarres 40.50 40.00 40.75 
ST laa ee an ae 40.75 42.50 43.00 
Te OU BP ec kkccc 40.75 42.50 43.00 
3G” CO Be ce cces 39.25 oes an hi 
Me. BB Ob. Be ceckcewsvcess 36.50 37.00 38.75 
Be 0s CaKneoeemes 34.50 37.50 36.75 
We ceectweene nes 36.25 38.75 38.50 : 
a8 and 20" ...... 36.75 39.25 39.25 
2s @*, a PP errr cae irae i 
Reeehewene wens 83.5 tees Ge 
Lacan 3400 S475 8875 Purchased from the U. S. Government 
” 18 and OP «isiee 32.25 37.25 35.75 
BE 8%, IO eo ceeesccrers $6.25 .... 88.25 Used Army Tents—Pyramid eesiianenninnen $100.00— 
We 6 Ae Ree Ke Cees 35.25 34.50 35.25 
1, ee eee 36.50 37.25 37.50 CGE HIE ck keccecs eddie nnaadi Each $27.50 and $35.00 
ex10” Fa 20’. ..66, aoe tee re Used Army Tente—Pyramid ‘Shape—9x9. WER dain a Ged aeewmbel Renee -Each 25.00 
wali ‘eae Miso Used Army Tents—Pyramid wean Lavuwd sce haweaeenee Each 15.00 
16" ww atgastittt: 35.50 87.50 38.00 Tarpaulins—9x | 6 bo mabas nese ea idkoadaenscadsadwaddaatas Each 16.00 
, 18 and 20’...... 38.00 38.25 39. Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 
did Sesseeeneeen = a Wine NITION io ood kk edoccae sicneesdccaneeees Per Pair 6.00 
i, RN Re: 38.50 .... 41.50 1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse... .Each $12.50 and 15.00 
18 and 20’...... 39.00 40.50 41.50 Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 
We ep ee er can ceccsacauewevas po eee logger Each 2.50 
At a Eireann Asis 21.00 aa Sa BRCTS .. we ee esvese ‘ourrrcegerrreriuiritrtyverereaucey ne y «ou ef . 
72 SE eco 21 MI a a The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
as ‘ete RAISE by 4 Meee ‘seas ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 
Bed toa’. LLL Bate aseb 24s postage if by parcel post. 
Longleaf Timbers 73 Midway . 
an 1 Sq. B&S S48, 20’ and under: | — ee Barrett & Immerman, Horse , Market St. Paul, Minn. 
ree eee eo ee « ov 09.0 OIJ.40 
, phatkeneises Kee éaeeeeaqabees 87.25 38.00 39.75 
(RE Ee See re ee 40.50 41.75 42.25 
| OPO Pervert r cere er. 48.25 55.25 49.00 
RO dcnceweerue® ae x a if Ti a C4 ee eee 
ortlea mbers 
_30-1 rough, 20%tnd ee One Sale Makes Another and 
Y 666s HESS O ES ROR ES 32.75 a ee e 
WY scawinceanestearreicsuens WME. Nisi: -e5ts h P G d Pr fit 
Plaster Lath Eac ays you a Goo ofi 
IO Uy Gee Oe acccrsetevecunece Seer wees 7.90 st 
No. 5. oo BO Uae o as aa cone ‘reece Gee Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new i, 
“ Byrkit Lath anus and profitable business by selling “A-P” Special 
$ and 10°s..s...ccleseseeeees LL LIL) Sago | Hardware for making eit 
er Oe TO ba can ccc ax ceves ace eces ‘Gao gammy 1) CUTAN 
“ait tu ana ony ,02" Material Combination Hay Rack, 
f x4 and 6”): 
B&better, oA taggerersccsteeees eel Saraa 65.90 Grain Bed and Stock Desk 
o. 1, 9 anc eo eeankh ieee w bes Ae Po 5 
10 and gl OS dae 50.75... oz = Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
5’ and multiples........ oer wena SS 
Wak: DTD. oe occ ceenns 33.50 ..:. 36.00 lumber at a good profit or ae ere or ae ra 
Car Decking in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
No 3, 3" G80, TR Oe Be ci cas 40.00 40.00 .... Either way you make a ratisfied customer and 
O'S; OG" Ole. 6 cues ... 40,00 turn yourself a good profit. 
Car Sills, s4s 
S48, Sq. E&S: Write today for our proposition to lum- 
Ye SCS | eae i ee waar ber dealers and illustrated aero 
RS ee 42.00 cee owas e. 1, 
Up to 9”, a4 to 36" otnaticatiea 41 50 ofa _ ara Allith-Prouty Company, D Actes itt. 
ms “4 RRA ‘5 ates ses Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 
Up to 107, SB tO 40" ceccvcccecse = 90 rer ee Can Fire Doce and Garege Door Herdware, Spring 
Y 36’ 50.5 none coe ers, Fi . pr 
ro cers 38 to hee Bo 00 ie 4 Beas Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 
Up. to. 347, SS 10-40 6. ccccwcvs GE.00- ccc inten 
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always an jos transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 


Dealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. woodLumber, 


Wagon and Dimen- 
sion Stock. 
$08-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, til, 


— Manufacturers and 
Schuh Mason Wholesalers of 
Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 


Li 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CaiRo. iLL. 





Manufacturers of 
The Mississippi “ant 


CAIRO EGG CASE Fee Cases, Ege 





Case Fillers, Poul- 
ES, BOX 

Box Company = sHOOKS AND & FILLER CO. a en 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING CAIRO, ILL. — Cement Coated Egg 

Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 

CYPRESS SPE- 
one hag CIALISTS — Lath, NATIONAL aaeaee 
“ — On sett thi. PLANING MIL. Surfacing—Resawing 
ments from_ our Cairo Yards. WAREHOUSING 

Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, 1/1. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 





iecj}cc} , P. T. Langan MILLWORK 
ISSISSIPP! | Lumber on | Eueraand 


CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- 


alley cialty. 


Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Kmergency Service. 





PETERSON-MILLER pace wae —_ 
BOX COMPANY turers of Cot 


wood cold storage 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES 


THE PIONEER Wented-Rened, oe 
an aft trips, 
POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rims and 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn, 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





t d 
THE BARTELME CO. Manufacturer 
OF ILLINOIS “Lcacesa’ 


Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 











The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Band- 
& Lumber Co., Inc. ‘sawed Hardwood 
umber 
Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
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The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 




















Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 


from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. 


for every hauling problem. 


A Trailer 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 








tailers and the finish people. There is a much bet- 
ter call for finished lumber and more is being of- 
fered. Prices current are: Ists and 2ds, 4/4, $88 to 
$82; 8/4, $99.75 to $104.75; selects, 4/4, $81 to $83; 
8/4, $89,75 to $94.75; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $62 to $64; 8/4, 
$73.75 to $77.75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 24.—Heavy demand and in- 
adequate transportation facilities are keeping the 
manufacturers of cypress behind on their orders 
and the year promises to go out with the yards of 
this city holding lower stocks than ever before in 
their history. Prices are strong and there are fore- 
casts for further advances, but premium bids now 
fail to bring shipments and higher quotations from 
the mills are not likely to restrain buyers if they 
have assurance that the lumber is forthcoming. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 26.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
this week as follows: Stars, $7.26, and clears, $6.27, 
Chicago basis. White cedars: Extras, $6.85; stand- 
ards, $5.85, and sound butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. 
It is becoming more difficult to quote on lath, as 
prices change so quickly that quotations made one 
day have changed two or three days later. Lath 
were never in such a demand as now and all kinds 
are scarce, so the price is gradually moving upward. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 24.—Wholesalers report 
a steadily advancing market. Transit supplies are 
scarce and have little effect on the situation, nearly 
all of the business consisting of orders for spring 
shipment from the mills. But there is a constant 
call for rush delivery, not so much from this ter- 
ritory as farther east, and stock available for quick 
delivery commands a good premium. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 22.—Rumors of an embargo 
have given a sudden strength to red cedar shingles, 
with local wholesalers paying more than eastern 
quotations would warrant. The Canadian Pacific 
embargo has cut off the supply of 18-inch shingles, 
and the market for Eurekas and Perfections is very 
firm. Some dealers predict that they will go to 
$10.50 mill base within a week. Stars, eastern de- 
livery, $4.90 to $5; clears, $5.90 to $6; Rite-Grade 
inspected stars, $5.10 to $5.15; clears, $6.10 to $6.25. 
A number of the mills are off the market. There is 
scarcely a mill on the Coast where one could place 
an order for red cedar bevel siding. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—The supply of shingles 
is just far enough under demand to keep prices 
going up, the quotations this week being $5.15 for 
stars and $6.20 for clears. Siding prices have stif- 
fened greatly on reports that mills are far behind 
on their orders and that production is small. A 
good many mills are ninety days behind on orders 
and are not taking any more business. Lath prices 
also are stiffening steadily, cypress having followed 
southern pine in an advance, the new cypress quo- 
tation being $7.95. Fir lath are quoted $7.50, but 
are likely to advance this week. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 24.—The shingle market con- 
tinues to advance, with clears quoted at $6 and 
stars at $5, Pacific coast base. The car situation 
appears to grow worse rather than improve and 
many mills have been forced to close down for lack 
of cars. The result is that many concerns have 
withdrawn quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—Shingle prices are a little 
higher than a week ago. Extra clears are quoted at 
$7.58, with stars at $6.41. The mills are getting few 
cars and are not able to make shipments without 
delay. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Prices show 
further increases while demand shows less strength. 
The curtailment of shipments from the Coast is the 
reason given for stronger quotations. Some pro- 
ducers are withdrawing price lists. An excellent 
demand is manifesting itself and dealers rather an- 
ticipate some unusual boosts in quotations when 
price lists make their appearance again. Lath are 
practically out of the market. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 24.—The shingle movement 
is sufficiently active to stiffen the range of prices. 
Something like a shortage prevails here, with the 
mills apparently yet unable to make ready ship- 
ments on orders. The quotations are virtually un- 
changed. Lath are holding the advances noted of 
late, with every indication that the requirements 
will increase in the near future. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 26.—Lath are very hard to 
find, so the market is very firm. Very few 1%-inch 
are to be found. Prices consequently are conjec- 
tural, except that a few orders were placed at $8.25 
before the deficiency became so acute. For 14-inch 
$8.50 is the bottom price. The shingle market is 
firm tho demand is not at all strong. White cedars 
are firmer and sell: Extras, $8.30; clears, $7.50 to 
$8. Red cedars are also quite firm and some mills 
have withdrawn quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 24.—There is a greater 
scarcity of cedar shingles and a more nominal mar- 
ket. The movement is very light and distributers 
are not receiving any encouragement that sup- 
plies will be any easier this winter. Attention is 
being given by buyers to cypress and pine and 
they are finding mill stocks of these low and ship- 
ments inadequate for the retail market. Lath sup- 
plies also are insufficient and prices are ranging 
from $8.50 to $10, according to grades. 





